













ew Foundries in New England 


Some of the Plants That Have Been Erected 
in the Past Year—Pen and Picture Sketch of 
How They Have Been Planned and Equipped 


BY W. E. FREELANI 


VEN the most optimistic prophet in 1914 could pany manufactures weaving machine1 especially 


not have foreseen the wave of foundry expan automatic looms, and the foundry output is largely 

sion that was to take place within three short of the light, thin castings that enter into loom « 
years. From the doldrums, the manufacture of struction. This makes a special problem of the 
castings has leaped to an activity unparalleled in rapid distribution of metal from the cupola to the 
the history of the foundry business. This has re- various floors and one of the most interesting fea 
sulted in new construction everywhere, and New tures of the foundr s the absencs ranes and 
England has not been behind in its proportion of the extensive use of a monora stem and trolley 
new or greatly enlarged foundries or in the number’ buggy ladles for filling hand es at number 
of new companies that have entered the field. It is designated pouring stations at var 
not possible to make this review comprehensive; its the monorail. 
intent is to show some examples of the results that The foundry building is a double monitor 
have sprung from the demand for foundry products which gives an admirable distribution of light 

One of the new plants that the visitors to Boston every part of the building The two cup ure 

for the foundry meetings and exhibition next week situated at one end of the foundr t the end 
will have an opportunity to see is that of the Stafford the central gangwa) The larger is a 74 in. and 
Co., Readville, Mass., a suburb of Boston. The com- the smaller is a 42 in., both of Paxson make. The 


peg 


Stafford Co. foundry—a view that shows the location of cupolas and the routing 
system that makes possible the pouring of r r 
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The double monitor roof of the Stafford foundry 


practice is to take a heat from the smaller cupola at 
the end of the forenoon and a heat from the larger 
cupola at about three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
day’s melt is about 39 tons. Two motor-driven 
Green pressure blowers are placed on a mezzanine 
floor above the cupolas and the charging floor above 
is served by an elevator. A winch, located outside 
the building, is used to pull out the bottoms. 

Most of the molding is done on machines, about 
90 of the stripping plate 
type doing the bulk of the 
work. Two power squeez- 
ers, two hand 
roll-over and a 


roll-overs, 
one power 
few hand 
also a part of the machine 
equipment. Two special 
machines for molding 
worm gears and dobby 
frames will attract the at- 
tention of visitors. In 
both of these machines, 
the pattern is pushed up 
into the sand by the ac- 
tion of gearing under the 
bed plate. By this meth- 
od of rotating the worm- 
gear pattern into and out =!" the two files are the ca 


Stafford foundry on 


squeezers are 








rds for over 
which 


tributed light The monorail that serves the found: 


passage to the machine shop 


on account of the character of the work. Two large 
sandstone grinding wheels are used for snagging 
some of the longer pieces and also the rolls which 
form a part of the looms. Two floor stands and 17 
bench stands are used for general snagging and 
certain castings are cleaned upon polishing frames 
Seven tumbling barrels and two large pickle benches 
complete the equipment. There are enough large 
castings to keep a group of chippers constantly 
employed. A_ consider- 
able quantity of intricate 
pasted cores are made 
and a large number of 
small round cores are con 
stantly kept in stock. 

The demand for malle- 
able castings has kept the 
air furnace plants of New 
England working at top 
capacity for months. The 
Arcade Malleable Iron 
Co., Worcester, Mass., is 
one of the foundries 
which has been forced to 
make extensive additions 
and improvements in or- 
der to accept the business 
booked in the last year. 





19,000 patterns of 
are Kept the records of each 


of the sand a perfect order The present management 
mold is obtained and the . took hold of the business 
output multiplied many times over any other’ in 1907 and has fostered its growth from a small 


method. A motor-driven reciprocating riddle 
is used to prepare the sand and a home-made at- 
tachment serves to operate the riddle in case of 
failure of the motor or power. 

The cleaning room is unusual in its equipment 


output in that year to a capacity output of the plant 
whose importance in its special field is better shown 
by the illustrations than by any possible grouping 
of statistics. 

The first melt in a new addition—a complete and 





A portion of the cleaning room of the Stafford Co. where bench stands are employed to snag the light, thin castings 
used in looms 
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indry of the Arcade Malleable Iron Co. was being put into operation as tl photograph was ! ! tw 
ised eventually for the heavier malleable castings 
melting and molding department for heav- interest foundrymen, particularly in these times 
ngs—was made in the early part of this The air furnace in the older foundry is of 15 


The new structure is 75 x 150 ft. The tons capacity; that of the newer foundry, 18 tons 
foundry is 60 x 400 ft., the annealing capacity. The work is about one-third floor mold 
x 200 ft., the cleaning and shipping build- ing and two-thirds bench molding. A few power 
120 ft. with a second-story section 25 x squeezers are installed [The core room employs 
devoted to a pattern shop and other pur- about 25 men and the cores are baked in two large 
A smaller building, until recently occupied coal-fired ovens. The equipment of the annealing 


ffice, has been remodelled into a pattern department comprises four large furnaces, of which 

with a fireproof ne of the reproduced 

the basement. a ms _ photographs gives a good 
per part of a two- | “iis : llustration. 


lilding, 52 x 52 


been made into a 


rulit it ne annealing 

undry office. room end of the air fur 
gh spur track af- nace for the gradua 
nusual facility for cooling of castings whose 
ing raw materials shape does not permit 


plies into storage 
nto a concrete 
building, the 
ortion of which is 
into bins for 
sand, fire brick, 
1 fire sand. The 


rapid cooling in the air 
A complete pyrometer 
equipment nstalled for 
the control of the heat of 
the annealing furnaces, 
the watchmen having in 
dicator instruments and 








part has bins for two continuous-reading 

nds of core sand instruments in the man 

or seacoal. In a if n meta SS ae aan a office Piya yes ager’s office. An air hoist 

separate building is sultation rooms open from this general office on a monorail is used for 

ised a machine for dumping the annealing 
lverizing old firebrick into any size of grain pots. A sand blast barrel and ten tumbling barrels oy 
ired. The ground firebrick makes a good bot- do the major part of the work of cleaning the cast . 

for air furnaces, and, combined with new clay, ings. 
nakes fine ladle linings and repair material. This The company has recently secured a good supply 


machine paid for itself in the first three months of of water by boring an artesian well, equipped with 
se and is an unusual item of equipment that will a motor-driven pump. Another new feature is a 


Pod 





the bank of four annealing furnaces at the Arcade Malleable Iron Co This grinding machine is used to 
Photographed as it was ready for sealing grind old fire brick to any desired 


size 
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modern factory hospital with adequate equipment 
to take care of all minor injuries. 

Another interesting Massachusetts foundry is 
the plant of the Framingham Foundries at South 
Framingham, Mass. The chief interest in this plant 
lies in the adaptation of a machine plant to foundry 
use, involving some difficulties, due to the construc- 
tion of the buildings, that have been successfully 
overcome. The No. 1 foundry will have an 84-in. 
cupola, which at the present time is in the process 
of erection. The No. 2 foundry has a 76-in. and a 
04-in. Paxson cupola. The No. 1 foundry consists 
of two buildings of the older peak-roof type, one 
of which will be used for heavy floor work and 
the other for side-floor work. A 7'5-ton motor- 
driven crane of 64 ft. span will serve the larger 
building and two cranes with 
30-ft. span and 3-ton chain 
blocks will serve the side floor 
buildings. 

In the No. 2 foundry, 
which is of typical saw-tooth 
roof machine shop construc- 
tion, the service for conveying 


the metals to various floors 
is a monorail system with 
trolley ladles. Some of the 


machine equipment includes 
14 roll-overs, two small plain 
jolt machines, 15 jolt squeez- 
ers, one plain squeezer, two 


jolt squeezers, split-pattern machines, and 14 “Little 
Wonder” machines. Extensive 
rammers. 

The core notable for its fine light and 
good arrangement. One large oven is constructed 
with two sets of tracks and trucks so that 
for both ladle drying and for baking large cores. 
Six sets of Foundry Equipment Co.’s ovens are used 
for baking the smaller cores. The coremakers do 
not have to their supplies are 
brought to them and cores are taken away by other 
workmen. A group of men is kept solely upon the 
work of pasting and inspecting. The 
department also looks after the delivery of 
the molders. 

In the cleaning department is a tilting pickle 
bench, shown among the illustrations. It is an in- 
teresting variant from the general type of such 
construction. Another interesting apparatus in this 
department is fixture This 


use is made of air 
room is 
it serves 


leave benches as 


cores core 


cores to 


the grinding shown. 
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lessens the difficulties that certain awkward piece 
present to the snagger. The bank of New Hayor 
sand-blast barrels and a bank of tumbling barre}: 
are employed to clean the smaller castings. Ty, 
swing-frame grinders, four floor stands and three 
sand-blast rooms are in use to take care th 


cleaning of larger pieces. 

The welding department and a rather larve ga) 
vanizing department play a part in the finis} 
some of the work turned out at this foundry. 
ing a large air-compressor plant, an extensive 
is made of air chisels. This foundry will be found 
notable among the New England jobbing foundries 
because of the excellence and completeness of jts 
engineering and chemical control of operations 
processes and materials. 


Four views are here given 


















This pickle bench at the Fr 
ingham Foundries is tilted to 
the p-eckling acid to flow off 
direction and the water to file 
in the opposite director 

The light and pleasant cor: 
it the Framingham Fou 
show? t the left 


About a 
corporation, the Mansfiel 
Foundry took over the 
old Rider Foundry in Mans 
field, Mass., and has made ex- 
tensive additions. The old 
foundry was 60 x 90 ft. anc 
a new foundry has been put 
The old foundry has been divided 

The new foundr 
craneway of 29-It 


year a new 


ago 


(0.. 


up 80 x 120 ft. 
nto offices and pattern storage. 
is of the monitor type over a 
span, which, while awaiting delivery of an electri 


? 


crane, is equipped with a hand-operated crane : 
a 3-ton chain block. Two large jib cranes, located 
to be of efficient help in handling the heavy flasks 
and castings on the main floor, and a monorail ! 
conveying the hot metal to different parts of th 
foundry are other items of handiing equipment 
The cupola in the old foundry is a 5-ton 
that in the new foundry is a Whiting 8-ton cup 
The blower and its motor are housed in a separatt 
room at the side of the cupola and the charging 1 
is reached by a ramp on the outside of the bu 
Construction now projected will replace the ra! 
an elevator. 
A new oven has been built in the core ! 
equipped with a truck to take care of the larger 


/ 


cores, and a smaller oven is built into the sic 
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smaller cores. A Millett oven is also in 
baking small cores and a wing of the new 
_ extending over the new core oven, is of 
t width to provide bins for the storage of 
d. The leakage of heat from the oven helps 
the sand in good condition. 
isual equipment of grinding machines, tum 
irrels and a pickle bed are found in the 
room. Some foundrymen may wonder at 
tinued use of pickling on a large scale in 
the New England foundries, but those who 


. ’ ed to do away with pickling find that the 
i ! of the New England customers compels the 
g ied use of this method of cleaning castings. 


terns are stored in a bay adjoining the old 
and the room next to this is used for lay- 








isting of small pieces in 
ngham Foundries is done 
nk of New Haven bar- 
in absence of dust. due 
llent suction system 

ial grinding apparatus 
difficulties inherent in 
ng if pieces of iwk- 





it patterns for work next 

e done. 
The shipping facilities are 
ery good and supplies of all 
can be unloaded directly 
the cars into a series of 
storage buildings. An- 
ner detached building is 
ised as a shipping department for the entire plant. 
A new foundry that has come into the field in 
Hartford, Conn., in the past year, is that of the 
brick-Booth Co. This plant is new throughout 
nas been very successful in the production of 
finer grades of machine castings and similar 


e melting cupola is a 54-in. Whiting with the 
harging floor in the usual position, served by an 
rr. An industrial track with convenient turn- 

es serves all parts of the plant. Over the main 
ling floor is a 5-ton Whiting crane equipped 


with a 5-ton Ingersoll-Rand air hoist. 

\n air compressor plant permits the use of air 
ers on the molding floor and air chisels in the 
ng room. A gyratory riddle is used for pre- 

aring sand and some of the molds are made on 


iree-power roll-over machines. 
\ large truck oven in the core room is fired from 
4n outdoor pit. A small oven built into the side 

















of this and a Blodgett oven are used for the smaller 
work. An interesting feature of this core room 
shown on page 651 is a home-made crane. The truck 
wheels of this crane have a *4-in. oval bearing sur- 
face which eliminates much of the friction between 


truck and track when moving the crane. The lift- 
ing apparatus is a l-ton air hoist. A monorail ex- 
tends through the cleaning room and far enough 
outside the building to permit easy loading of cast 
ings upon motor trucks. The cleaning room has 


a complete and adequate equipment of sand blast, 
pickle bed, floor stands and auxiliary tools and 
apparatus. 

A few months ago the Connecticut Electric Stee 
Co., Hartford, Conn., began business with a 2-ton 
Heroult furnace in a plant having 1 


) 


2,000 sq. It. of 
, } 
or space This building is 


somewhat unusual for the New 


England clin ite as lit built 
if a steel skeleton covered 
with corrugated steel sheets 


That the business has been a 
success is demonstrated by the 
fact that further additions 
which will give 20,000 sq. ft. 
additional floor space are un- 
der way. A 7 ton 30-ft 
span Browning crane serves 
the old foundry, and a 10-ton 
crane will be installed in the 
new building. 





A compressor equipment of considerable size 
permits the use of a 3'2-ton air hoist and a liberal 
number of air rammers and air chisels. Chain 
hoists are in common use. The core room has a 
truck oven and a Millett oven for small work, and 
a large oven is to be built for baking dry-sand molds. 
The cleaning-room equipment has been carefully 
selected to take care of the special requirements of 
a foundry of this type and includes swing-frame 
grinders, floor stands, tumbling barrels and a Pang 
born sand-blast room. 

Two home-made oil-fired annealing furnaces 
that have been in use for some months have been 
so successful that four more of the same type are to 
be a part of the expansion which is under way 
Fuel-oil torches are used for skin drying and ladle 
drying. Among the improvements included in the 
present new construction are a sheet-steel building, 
40 x 100 ft., for pattern storage, and the remodeling 
of a cottage on the property into an office building. 
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About 1820, Annes Allen Lincoln established in 
Norton, Mass., the Norton Furnace Co. This is 
believed by many to have been the first foundry 
established in New England. In 1853, his son, A. 
A. Lincoln, Jr., assumed the management and con- 
tinued to operate it until the plant was destroyed by 
fire in 1873. He removed the business to Wollaston, 
Quincy, Mass., where it was incorporated as the 
Wollaston Foundry Co. Mr. Lincoln continued to 
be the active manager until his death in 1910, a 
period of 59 years. Aug. 25, 1916, the plant was 
again almost totally destroyed by fire. At that time 
the record melt was 12 tons a day. The plant was 
at once rebuilt and at the present time is being ex- 
tended so that the main foundry building will be 
300 ft. long. On the anniversary of the fire, Aug. 
25, 1917, a new high melt record of 21 tons was 
reached. 

Recently the company has installed a 10-ton elec- 
tric crane, a duplex air compressor, air vibrators 
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for all molding: benches, air rammers, a tong 
core and sand mixer, and has enlarged ij wer 
plant. Two jolt machines and 10 power 
are in use, most of these being new equ 
New core ovens have been built so that ; 
plant has two large and two small ovens. An over 
is being built for dry sand work. A tramway i 
used for conveying hot metal and a second crane 
is to be installed. The present cupola is a 54 j; 
and it is expected to install another cupola short} 
The company is now doing considerable Government 
work, particularly for destroyers, submarines and 
incidental work for the Navy Department. 

Two of the most notable among the new plants 
in New England have been described in detail] jp 
previous issues of THE IRON AGE—the Parsons 
Foundry, Bridgeport, Conn., now a part of the Bil. 
ton Machine Tool Co., in the issue of Jan. 4, 1917. 
and that of the Universal Winding Co., Cranston. 
R. I., in the issue of June 7, 1917. 


New England Foundry Activity in the War Period 


Summary of What Some of the 600 Foun- 


dries Seattered Over 


New England Have 


Been Doing and Expansion Now Going On 


OME conception of the growth of the foundry in- 

dustry in New England during the war period can 

be gained from the following brief notes of what 
some of the more important plants have been doing in 
that time. Naturally Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts have led in this growth, not only be- 
cause the foundry plants are more numerous, but also 
because the munitions business and its attendant activi- 
ties have largely centered in these three States. 

In Connecticut, Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Middle- 
town, Conn., operating brass, malleable and gray iron 
departments, have increased the capacity of their iron 
foundry by about 30 per cent with corresponding addi- 
tional equipment of machines and other tools. The 
company is now building a brass foundry, 40 x 90 ft., 
which will increase their output of brass castings con- 
siderably. 

The Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn., com- 
pleted last July a foundry building, 100 x 208 ft., ex- 
clusive of core ovens. The new building cuts through 
the middle of the old foundry by which construction 
the ends of the old building form two large wings to 
the main new foundry. In addition there is a large 
cleaning room and a separate department for light 
castings. The total floor space devoted to foundry pur- 
poses, exclusive of pattern storage buildings, is 50,000 
sq. ft. The new foundry is of heavy construction, 
wholly of steel and glass, and the main crane is of 25 
tons capacity and of 62-ft. span. Each side of the 
main bay is equipped with traveling jib cranes which 
supplement the main crane above. The side bay, 40 ft. 
wide, has a 5-ton crane and the opposite side is a 
long flask runway served by a 7%4-ton crane for carry- 
ing heavy flasks. Three cupolas are installed and the 
daily melt is from 40 to 50 tons. New equipment of 
sand blasts has been installed, air tools of all kinds, and 
large sand bins with concrete floors have been built. 
Another new feature is a series of concrete roll pits 
for casting chilled rolls. The company’s own machine 
department’s consumption of castings is about 6000 
tons per annum, the remainder of the output going into 
a large jobbing business in heavy machine castings. 

The Eastern Malleable Iron Co., which operates 
three plants in New England—the Naugatuck Malle- 
able Iron Works, Naugatuck, Conn., Bridgeport Malle- 
able Iron Works, Bridgeport, Conn., and Vulcan Iron 
Works, New Britain, Conn.—has done little expansion 
in the way of new construction recently, but has added 
considerable new equipment wherever it would increase 





the output or improve the quality of the product. Within 
the past year it has installed a complete research and 
analytical department to control and standardize the 
chemical and physical properties of its malleable prod- 
ucts. 

The Pequonnock Foundry, Bridgeport, Conn., in the 
latter part of 1915 added a 75-ft. extension to its 
main foundry building and in the early part of 1916 
installed an additional cupola having a capacity of 9 
tons per hour. A number of molding machines and 
other auxiliary equipment have been installed so that 
the output in the last two years has been increased 5) 
per cent. The company has also recently added to its 
real estate holdings to provide for further additions. 

The Manufacturers Iron Foundry, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has built an addition to its foundry, 50 x 100 ft. in size, 
and has added to its equipment eight squeezers, two 
roll-over machines and two traveling cranes. An addi- 
tion, 40 x 112 ft., has been made to the core room 
and two core ovens, one, 15 x 25 ft., and another, 15 x 
20 ft., have been built. The core room equipment in- 
cludes three motor-driven riddles and a crane for 
handling large cores. 

In March, 1916, the Bullard Machine Tool Co, 
Bridgeport, Conn., purchased the small foundry in Fair- 
field, previously operated by Joseph H. Taylor. A ne¥ 
foundry, 102 x 142 ft., is nearing completion, also an- 
other building, 60 x 320 ft., which will be used for 4 
pattern shop, pattern storage and office. The old build- 
ing, 68 x 135 ft., will be used as a cleaning room and 
for casting storage. The plant will be devoted solely 
to making castings for Bullard vertical turret lathes 
and Bullard Mult-au-matics. The new foundry W! 
probably be in operation by Oct. 1. 

The D & W Fuse Co., Providence, R. I., has more 
than doubled the floor area of its foundry and has 10- 
stalled in the past year two melting furnaces, one for 
iron and one for brass. At the present time, a further 
enlargement which will increase the present floor area 
about two and one-half times with equivalent melting 
capacity is under consideration. 

The Rhode Island Malleable Iron Works, Hillsgrove, 
R. L, has added approximately 52,000 sq. ft. to core 
and pattern departments. The annealing capacity has 
been increased 60 per cent and the melting capacity 
about 30 per cent. 

The Fairmount Foundry, Woonsocket, R. L., is 4 ™ 
cent addition to the list of Rhode Island foundries, pov" 
ing its first heat Feb. 12 of this year. 





- 
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enry Perkins Co., Bridgewater, Mass., has i 
Byram cupola, with an electric elevator t 
charging floor, and two jolt-squeeze molding 


S The company has also remodeled its brass 


Lundin Steel Casting Co., Neponset, Mass., has 
structural additions, but has made a number 
litions to and improvements in its equipment. 
motors have replaced gas engines for power 
he grinding equipment and sand blast facilities 
een considerably added to; also the compressed 
ities have been extended and increased through 
e plant. 

Gardner General Foundry Co., Gardner, Mass., 
made additions to its main plant, increasing it by 
one-third in size, and has also purchased the 
foundry plant formerly operated by the Simplex Time 
Recorder Co. Both foundries are working at full ca- 
ty, principally upon machine tool castings, and the 

er of employees has grown from 90 to 160. 
The Millbury Steel Foundry Co., Millbury, Mass., is 








nterest attaches to the h 


Booth Four 


ing a 2-ton Heroult furnace which will be the 
electric steel equipment in the central part of New 
and. The company is also making extensive addi- 
which will enable it to double the size of its work- 
foree. The extension to the foundry will be 50 x 
and another addition will be a pattern storage 
ling, 30 x 120 ft. These additions will be of frame 
truction, as it is the intent of the company to build 
in entirely new fireproof plant with all the modern 
es of construction and equipment special to a steel 
The present number of employees is 60. 
e General Electric Co. at Lynn, Mass., has 
eled its open hearth plant to accommodate a 
\lliance charging machine now being installed to 
te in a 39 by 192 ft. bay. This machine will 
three 20-ton acid furnaces, two of which are 
ting continuously. A covered storage building for 
materials, 50 x 192 ft., was added to the open- 
furnace bay and provided with a 10-ton over- 
traveling crane. Incoming material is unloaded 
ans of an electric magnet and in turn loaded into 
ng boxes, which are carried on all steel roller 
ng cars. 
its Everett foundry the General Electric Co. has 
eled the main foundry building, 500 x 120 ft. in 
Side walls of brick and metal sash have replaced 
zed iron, making the building more comfortable 
men. An extension to the main foundry build- 
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ng, 500 x YU Tt nas recent ‘ 1aae Che 
hearth department has received 10-ton overhead 
traveling crane, which will serve Brosius g 
nachine 
New equipment in process of installation includes 
ir type core ovens, fo exhaust system sandblasts 
16 x 24 ft. pit annealing furnace and sand conveyor 
A new mill type pattern storage building, 200 x 116 ft 


in plan, has just been completed and in this will be 
located the general stock room, and the first aid 
emergency room. The molding machines installed in 


clude an electric jolt ram machine 72 x 72 in., 


7 capable 
of lifting a mold weighing 40,000 

The Gray Foundry, Poultney, Vt., on Jan. 1, 1917, 
took over the foundry business of the Ruggles Machin« 
Co. In 1915 the floor space devoted to melting was 
2700 sq. ft., the number of employees, 10, and the melt 
was about 1% tons four days a week. At the present 
time the melt is about 6 tons per day and about 40 mer 
are on the pay-roll; 7000 sq. ft. are used for melting 
and molding and 1200 sq. ft. for shipping and snagging 





made rane wil l I s the I of tl Philbr . 
if { 4 ~ 
The actual new construction has added about 2000 sq 
ft. of floor space. 

The Vermont Snath Co., Springfield, Vt., added ma 
terially to its plant in 1914 and is now engaged in 
making another extension, 140 x 200 ft. This latest 
addition will be ready for business about the first of j 
next year and will give a total capacity of about 50 “ 
tons per day. 

Charles E. Davis, Rutland, Vt., in the fall of 1915 
was employing about 6 men in his gray iron foundry & 
and was melting from 2 to 3 tons of iron per day. The 
number of employees has grown to 100 and the daily 
melt to an average of 16 tons Two years ago the 
only machine equipment was 2 Adams squeezers. The 
present machine equipment is 11 Adams squeezers 
2 Modern molders and 3 roll-over 

O. V. Hooker & Son, St. Johnsbury, Vt., has oper » 
ated a foundry in a small way for some time in the 
manufacture of its own machinery products and in a 
general repair business, but since Sept. 1, 1916, has er 
tered largely into the regular jobbing business and since 
that time the output of the foundry has been increased 
about 300 per cent. To meet the increasing demand 
the foundry is now being enlarged and new equipment 
is being installed. 

The Laconia Car Co., Laconia, N. H., enlarged its 





Electric Oven Used for Baking Cores 


ie 


ra 





LECTRICITY for heating a core oven is being 
H successfully used in the first oven of this type 

that was recently installed in the aluminum 
and brass foundry of the Willys-Overland Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. One electrically heated oven has been in 
use months, and the second 
oven of a similar type, for larger cores, was started 
recently, but it 


several erection of a 


is not completed at this writing. 
The two ovens are located side by side under the 


roof of one of the core rooms in which ovens of 
the standard type are used. One of the electric 
ovens is 20 ft. above this core-room floor and the 


other is 5 ft. higher. 

The ovens are of the continuous-conveyor type, 
and each has a vertical leg of the same section, 20 
ft. long, at the front of the oven, extending to the 
floor, in which doors are provided for loading and 
unloading the cores. The oven in use is 45 ft. long, 
and the new one is 60 ft. long. They are 10 ft. 8 in. 
in height and 5 ft. 6 in. wide, being built in two 
sections, with a 2-in. asbestos partition between the 
upper and lower sections. The 
steel, and the first oven has asbestos walls 2 in. 
in thickness on the four sides. The second 
is covered on the four sides with Nonpareil 
lating brick. The ovens are supported by steel 
trusses on which is laid a floor or platform of steel 
plates. Other steel trusses carry the conveyor ma- 
chinery in the ovens, so that the supports of the 
ovens and their conveyors are entirely independ 
ent. . 

Cores baked in the continuous electric ovens are 
made on a second-floor core room, at one end of 
which, at a convenient height above the floor for 
loading, are the oven doors. Beneath the core room 
is a sand storage room, from which core sand is 
carried up in a bucket elevator. A roller chain 
conveyor, 100 ft. long and 24 in. wide, extends the 
length of the second-story core room through the 
center, terminating near the entrance to the oven. 
This is shown in one of the illustrations. The core 
room makers’ benches are located on both sides of 
the conveyor, and when they finish their cores they 
put them on plates or trays which are placed on the 
conveyor and thence are carried to the oven. The 
trays are flat sections of cast iron, 14 in. wide and 
30 in. long, and having numerous circular perfo- 
rations to allow the free circulation of the hot oven 
atmosphere. Usually, two or three cores are placed 
on one tray, the number depending on the size: The 


framework is of 


oven 
insu- 
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) REA in Plant of 


Male -Overland Co. 
Cores Baked While ST 
f Through Oven on Continuous Ce ce 


cores remain on the trays until removal from ths 
oven. 

The movement of the core-room conveyor, whic! 
is not in continuous operation, is controlled by a 
push-button by an operator who stands at the end 
of the conveyor. This operator lifts the tray of 
cores from the conveyor and places it on a short 
section of a roller platform built on a slight ir 
cline, over which he pushes it into the oven con 
veyor, the tray fitting into an angle-iron shelf in 
a carriage or rack in this conveyor. The carriages, 
which are pivoted to the conveyor on 5-ft. 6-in. cen- 
ters, have double rows of shelves, each carriage hav- 
ing eight shelves on each side. The conveyor is 
126 ft. 6 in. long, and has 23 carriages. The 
second conveyor, for large cores, has four car 
riages on 5-ft. centers, but only four shelves on 
each side. One of these carriages, about to be 
installed in the new oven, is shown standing on 
the floor in the illustration of the loading end of 
the oven. 

The travel of the cores, after being placed on 
the conveyor at the loading door, is upward t 
the top half of the oven, from the front to the back 
of the oven, back through the lower section, and 
down a vertical section of the conveyor to the lower 
floor, where the baked cores are taken out. Here 
a short section of roller platform is provided for 
handling the trays and cores, similar to that at 
the loading end. The conveyor carriages pass on 
and up to the loading end of the oven, again t 
be filled. After the cores are taken from the con- 
veyor trays the latter are placed on a 12-in. belt 
conveyor with steps bolted to it for carrying the 
trays to the second-floor core room. 

The conveyor travels at a speed of approximately 
9 in. per minute, and is driven by a 5-hp. motor 
It takes 2 hr. 5 min. for the cores to pass from the 
loading end to the discharge end of the oven, the 
conveyor making the complete circuit in 2 hr. 40 
min. The time required in the new oven will be 
slightly longer, owing to its greater strength. Large 
cores have been baked in the first oven pending 
the completion of the larger oven, these being 4! 
lowed to make two circuits through the oven in- 
stead of one circuit. The capacity of the ove! 
for small cores is approximately sixteen trays 0°! 
cores every 7 min. It has proved of sufficient ca 
pacity to bake all the cores made by its sixteer 
core makers, although on the average it will handle 
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uutput of twelve men. With the completion 

» new oven all the cores made for the foundry 

baked in the two electric ovens. 

e heating units are distributed all through 

vens, in both the lower and upper sections. 

ores are dried off in the upper half of the 
and are baked in the lower half, where the 
erature is higher, and cooled off somewhat 
passing through the vertical section on their 
to the discharge door on the lower floor. A 
stack 20 ft. high, controlled by a damper, is 
ed above the front of each oven to carry away 
gases, which travel in a direction opposite 
movement of the conveyor. The conveyors 
teel frame supports for the ovens were sup- 
| by the Link-Belt Co., and the ovens were 
by the Young Brothers Co. 

There are 21 heating units in the oven, of Gen 

Electric make, with a rating of about 8.2 kw 
Nine are controlled by a _ hand-operated 

h, and the remaining twelve are on a circuit 
trolled automatically by a Brown pyrometer. 
heat is thrown on the oven by the watchman at 
a. m., and this allows about two hours for the 

to get up temperature before the core makers 

to work. 

n the table are given the results of a test of the 

made recently by a representative of the 
er company supplying current for the plant. 
Supplementing the figures showing the results 
he test, the following statement was made: 

The results of this test are indicative of con- 
ious operation since the oven was up to operating 
perature when the test was begun. 

‘The heat required for the operation is that to 
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7) ( Ea 
placed on cast iron plates are 
to the oven on a roller plat- 
d the plates are pushed upon a 
the conveyor carriage. One of 
irriages is shown standing on 
loor at the left After passing 
gh the upper half of the oven 
ck through the lower, the cores 
irried by the conveyor through 
rtical section of the oven to the 

wer floor where they are removed 
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bring the cores up to temperature, to drive off the 
moisture, to bring the plates up to temperature, to 
heat the ventilating air and to supply the losses 
through the walls and through metal. There is also 


a loss of heat by the larger cores while passing 
through the vertical leg of the oven, as they are 
returning to go through the horizontal leg the 
second time. Since the large core: have to be sent 
through the oven twice, the production is cut dow: 
AV - ! ’ 
Cor i " 
Electr we 
KW ry 
Vi } 
H g 
He g sa 
Tot it ft 
H it, 34 
a _ 
nad on |] 
H heort 
I B 
H 

‘ \W 

“The heat required for absorption the iron 
temperature of operation. Results show that there 
is a loss of 24 kw. per hour with the present 2 in 
With 4 in. of insulation this loss would be only one 
half as great. 
“The heat required for absorption of the ir 

plates is 41,640 B.t.u. per hour, or 122 kw. hr. If 


these plates were made of aluminum, the same size, 
the heat required for absorption would be 26,500 


B.t.u. per hour, or 7.77 kw. hr.’ 
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Kffect of Embargo is Clearly Shown 


Exports of 


Iron and Steel Products in July 


Decline Sharply, Being Most Marked in Machine 


Tools—Increased Imports of Scrap and Billets 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18.—The embargo instituted by 
the Exports Council, effective July 15, 
tne 


July, according to the 


cut heavily into 
the month of 
statistics of the Bureau 
Commerce. As compared 
with previous high records, the decline was heaviest in 


exportations of iron and steel fo1 
official 
of Foreign and Domestic 
machine tools, tonnage iron and steel and machinery in 
the order named. The fact that the decrease in ship- 
ments of tonnage commodities was substantially greater 
than that in total exports by values is significant of the 
price trend. The decline in exports of machine tools, 


being in line with the uniform tendency of the past 
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the separate enumeration of a number of export items 
which recently have assumed considerable importance 
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and the subdivision of the classes, including part 
engines and machine tools, with a view to furnis 
more detailed information to the trade. 

Exports of iron and steel by values during . 
gained 10 per cent over the corresponding mont! 
1916, but lost no less than 35 per cent as compa 
with the high record of June of this year. Ton 
iron and steel recorded a marked decline, losing 30 
cent as compared with July, 1916, and falling 46 | 
cent short of the record figures for September, 191) 
Exports of machinery, which gained notably in 
closing months of the last fiscal year, declined 4 


Machinery 
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cent as compared with July, 1916, and fell 35 per 


below the high water mark reached in June of this 
year. Shipments of machine tools, which have beer 
steadily declining since the munition factories of the 
\llies practically completed their equipment, were 40 
per cent less than in July, 1916, and 52 per cent below 
the maximum recorded in May, 1916. 


Record Not Surpassed 


The record for the seven months ended July 31 re 
mains unbeaten in spite of the general declines through- 
out the closing month. Total exports by values for 
the seven months rose 62 per cent over 1916, which in 
turn surpassed any previous record by more than 150 
per cent. Tonnage iron and steel gained 20 per cent 
over the record total for 1916, machinery showed an 
crease of 27 per cent over 1916, which exceeded by 
nearly 100 per cent any previous corresponding peri 
and machine tools surpassed by 5 per cent the record 
of 1916, which exceeded by 100 per cent that of an) 
prior seven months. 
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e of all shipments of iron and steel products 

. 1917, was $77,782,294, as compared with 
162 for the same month of 1916 and $119,141,- 
June of this year which is now the record total 
seven months of 1917, the total was $713,426,- 
mpared with $442,640,120 for the correspond- 
od of 1916 and $174,971,176 in 1915. Exports of 
in July were valued at $18,208,429 as against 
52 for the same month a year ago. For thi 
nths, the total was $156,354,172 as compared 
:123,406,983 for the same period of 1916. The 
ous record, that of 1915, was $67,957,315. 


ts of metal-working machinery aggregated 
9 in July as against $7,814,691 in the same 
of 1916. For the seven months of 1917, the ex- 
totaled $49,304,898 as compared with $47,182,401 
corresponding period of 1916. Details of the 
of machinery in July, 1916 and 1917, and for 
vo seven-months’ periods are given in the accom 
ng table. 
ports of iron and steel for which quantities aré¢ 
aggregated 349,649 gross tons in July, 1917, as 


| with 496,624 tons in the same month of 1916. 
cluding t 
nd fittings 
nd fitting 
nd « t hou i gb 
. nd p 
plate ] 


exports of these commodities is still hel 


, 1916, with a total of 643,763 gross tor 
even months ended July, 1917, these shiy 
rregated 3.742.885 gross tons as agal 


ns for the same period of 1916. The a 
ng table shows the exports for July and f 


months ended July, 1917, as compared with 


mports of iron and steel in July recorded ar 
100 per cent, due almost wholly to increased 
f scrap and steel billets. The total imports 
1917, were 28,859 gross tons as compared with 
ons in the same month of 1916. For the sever 
of 1917, the imports aggregated 233,085 gross 
igainst 145,309 tons for 1916. The imports of 
ymmodities for July and for the seven months 
as compared with 1916 are shown in the ac- 
ying table. 


sh Restrictions on Chrome Ore and Benzol 


British Minister of Munitions forbids purchase 
very of chrome ore except under permit from 
rector of Materials. He has also ordered that 
Oct. 1 no person shall supply, accept or attempt 

n delivery of crude benzol, crude naphtha or 

ls containing recoverable quantities of benzol 
ol except under license. Crude benzol and crude 

a mean such as are obtained by distillation of 

tar or extracted from coal gas. Light oils mean 
oils obtained by the distillation of coal tar. 
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Two New High-Speed Tool Steels 


i 

L wt pate na eel i t 
h y Speed steeis (one Ss vs 
dium type of steel patented (U.S. 1,233,118) by Jame 
H. Parker, Reading, Pa., and B. H Le ‘ y. op 
n P and assigned ne ( » of 
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The amount in ha not 
be said to replace the regular high peed too 
elements to any extent. It presence, however 
in almost insignificant proportior said to im} 


the efficiency of the tools 


British Iron-Ore Production 


The iron-ore output of the United Kingdom in 1916 
was Officially 13,700,039 gross tons, of which 6,300,000 is 
estimated as coming from quarries. The corresponding 
figures for 1915 were 14,235,012 tons, with 6,358,907 
tons from quarries. For 1914 the total was 14,867,582 
tons, with 5,883,090 tons from quarries and for 1913 it 
was 15,997,323 tons, with 6,405,851 tons from quarries 





Many plants which have hitherto been engaged in 
the manufacture of 8 and 9.2 in. shells for the British 
Government in Canada will be converted imto plants 


or producing 6 in. shells 
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Structure of Iron Cast in Metal Molds 


A Comparison With That of Iron Cast in 
Sand Molds—Relative Size of Microconstitu- 


ents — Chemical Composition of the Two 


BY EDWIN F. CONE 


T is evident that there must be a decided differ- 
between the microstructure of cast iron 

cast in sand molds and that of the same iron 
cast in a metal mold, especially a rapidly revolving 
one. It has been commercially demonstrated that 
it is possible to make cast-iron pipe in rapidly re- 
volving molds, the metal being deposited by cen- 
trifugal action. The pipe so made are of consid- 
erably thinner section than the sand cast, but are 
equally strong or stronger. An investigation of 
the structure and composition of pipe made by the 
two processes is the object of this brief study. 

The usual method of making sand-cast pipe is 
familiar. The metal cools very slowly, affording 
opportunity for it to crystallize in large form. In 
metal molds the conditions are different, depending 
on the time the hot metal remains in contact with 
the mold. In pouring hot metal into a rapidly re- 
volving metal mold and removing the casting as 
has 


solid, 


ence 


soon as it 
become 
the crystal for- 
mation is. pro- 
ceeding under 
entirely  differ- 
ent conditions. 
The crystals are 
not given the 
time to develop 
slowly. The 
question of the 
xxtent to which 
the carbon as- 
sumes the com- 
bined form is 
also important. 
One of the 
principal con- 
stituents of cast 








iron which affect its structure and strength is ca; 
bon. This exists largely in the graphitic state in such 
pipe. If the graphite is coarse or inclined to be 
lamellar or platy, the strength of the iron is not 
great as when the graphite is in a more fi: 
divided condition. This is one of the points made 
by J. E. Johnson, Jr., in his claim for the supe- 
riority of cast iron or pig iron containing oxygen, 
the graphite in such iron being in a fine state. 

Theoretically the carbon in slowly cooled ir 
should be found in larger globules or flakes than in 
iron that cools more quickly. Iron cast in a per- 
manent mold, whether it revolves or not, should con- 
tain smaller crystals of carbon or graphite as well 
as of other constituents. When the iron so cooled 
is removed into the air, the cooling and formation 
of the crystals is accelerated. This is demonstrated 
by a microscopic examination. 

It has been possible for the writer to obtain 

samples of 4-in. 


cast-iron pipe 
made by both 
processes. The 


sand - cast pipe 
had an average 
thickness of 
about 1% in. and 
the centrifugally 
cast-iron pipe a 
thickness of 3/16 
in. The latter 
was practically 
of uniform wall 
section through- 
out. A micro- 
scopical exami- 
nation of the 
sand-cast pipe is 
shown by Figs. 





Photomicrographs of cast-iron pipe cast in sand, all reduced about one third from an original diameter of 90. Fig 


<upper left) is from the inside wall as polished 


It shows graphite in fine clusters. 


Fig. 2 (upper right) is from the cen- 


ter of the cross-section of the wall of the pipe and shows the graphite as coarser and inclined to be platy. 


Figs. 3, 4 and 5 (lower row, left to right) are the same metal etched. 


Figs. 3 and 5, the inside and outside wall 


face, show white dentrites which are ferrite (silico-ferrite), the ground mass being pearlite with some carbide eutect 


The center of the metal, Fig. 4, 


is similar but much coarser, graphite plates being more distinct 
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similar to Figs. 3. 4 and 5, and are from etched specimens Fig 
by a mixture of fine graphite and ferrite The network of pea 
es Fig. 7, the center of the metal, shows a grain of ferrite and g 


gether with cementite-phosphide eutecti 


8. Figs. 1 and 2 reveal the inside and center inside respectively. 


Ytomicrographs of cast-iron pipe cast in revolving metal mold 
of 250. Figs. 6, 7 and 8, left to right, represent the inside, ce 


There is again but little differ 


cross section, the outside surface being the ence between the outside and inside, but the micro 


same as the inside. They are unetched. Fig. 1 structure of the center, 


shows a grain of 


shows graphite in clusters which are very fine. Fig. ferrite and graphite surrounded by pearlite in which 
2, the center of the metal, shows a coarser graphite the graphite exists as plates, together with cement 


ich is in- 
ned to be 


The same 
netal etched is 
shown by Figs. 

1 and 5, in- 

e, center and 
itside respec- 
tively. Fig. 4, 

e center, is 

lar to the 
thers, but much 

irser. The 
ne metal un- 
er a higher 
agnification is 
own by Figs. 

7 and 8, out- 

side, center and 





























Photomicrographs of cast-iron pipe cast in a rapidly revolving metal mold and removed immediately 
rd from an orig.nal diameter of 90. Fig. 9 (upper left) is from th: , 
_Of the cross-section of the wall, both as polished. The graphite 
) but a little coarser at the center. The absence of plates is noticeable 

Figs. 11, 12 and 13 (lower row, left to right) are the same metal etched 
respond w.th Figs. 3, 4 and 5, for the sand-cast metal. They reveal 
rix of pearlite, fine graphite and ferrite. A flaw is noticeable in Fig 


ite - phosphide 
eutectic. 
Photomicro 
graphs. of the 
machine - cast 
metal are seen in 
Figs. 9 to 15 
They represent 
the hot metal 
quickly thrown 
against the sur 
face of a rapid 
ly revolving wa 
ter-cooled metal 
mold and re 
moved into the 
air as soon as 
congealed or 
within a few 


seconds of its 


ill reduced about 


P ¥ ght) j fron the 

(same on the at 
inside, center and outside ad 
fr silico-ferrite ' a 


skis 


“ero 


+ ee 


contact with the 
mold. Figs. 9 
and 10 show the 
metal unetched, 
Fig. 9 represent- 
ing the inside 
wall of a cross 
section of pipe 
3,16 in. thick, 
and Fig. 10 the 
center of the 
same section and 
wall. In _ these 
the graphitic 
carbon is in a 
very fine condi- 
tion of crystal- 
lization on both 
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the chill rey 
no essential 
ference fr 
that cast in 
metal mold 
quickly rem: 
Examinatio1 
the metal 

to the chill 
veals the p1 
ence of mu 
more pearlite 

a distinctly la 
ellar nature 
shown by Fig. 
18. An investiga- 
tion of the con 


position of the 
the outside and three samples 
inside walls, but Photomicrographs of cast-iron pipe cast in a revolving metal mold, all re- revealed the for- 

. duced about one-third from an original diameter of 250 Figs. 14 and 15 

a little coarser (left to right) represent the metal near the re nee and the center sec- tunate coincl- 
‘ . . tion respectively and are from etched specimens. The structure is similar to > < _ 
at the center, and cast (Files. 6.7 and &) but there is much less peariite dence that they 
Fig. 10. The 


contrast between these structures and those of the 
sand-cast metal, Figs. 1 and 2, is striking. 

Taking photomicrographs of the same meta 
etched, we have Figs. 11, 12 and 13, corresponding 
to Figs. 3, 4 and 5, the sand-cast metal. In the 
former, Figs. 11, 12 and 13, the graphite and fer 
rite are both in fine grains, also a marked contrast 
to the metal in the sand-cast condition. At a higher 
magnification the pipe, cast in a metal mold, Figs. 
14 and 15, reveal a structure similar to the sand 
cast, but there is considerably less pearlite present. 
This is to be expected under the 
manufacture. 

3y allowing the metal in a rapidly revolving 
cooled mold to remain a few seconds longer, it is 
possible to develop a slight chill on the surface. 
In so doing a little more metal is used and the 
thickness of the pipe slightly increased. It be- 
comes 14 in. in wall thickness instead of 3/16 in. 
The presence of the chill is claimed to bestow anti- 
corrosive quality to the metal. 

The microstructure of the chilled surface is 
shown by photomicrographs, Fig. 16, unetched. It 
consists of cementite and pearlite with a few black 
spots showing graphite. The same at a higher mag- 
nification is represented by Fig. 17. Microscopic 
examination of the center of metal cast with 


conditions of 


were very simi- 
lar in each case, especially as to carbon and silicon, 
affording a fair basis for comparison. The follow- 
ing table gives the results of the analyses: 


Metal 
Sand Machine Allowed 
Cast Metal, Cast Metal, to Chill, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Silico 2.12 2.10 2.58 
Manganese 0.65 0.40 0.4 
Phosphorus 0.491 0.575 0.624 
Sulphur aie 0.044 0.081 0.081 
(;raphitic carbon .. . 314 3.06 $.22 
Combined carbon «Caz 0.12 0.23 


rillings were taken on the inside of the curve of each pipe 


In the case of the chilled pipe the sample does 
not represent the chill but only an average of nearly 
the entire metal section. The silicon is intentionally 
higher in such pipe. Comparing the machine-cast 
with the sand-cast, it is noticeable that the com- 
bined carbon is less, due to the amount of pearlite 
present, caused by the conditions of cooling. 

Comparison of the photomicrographs of the 
sand-cast and machine-cast metal reveals the dis- 
tinct superiority of the latter from the point of view 
of crystalline structure. It is evident that when 
the crystals are smaller and more closely knitted 
together, and especially when the graphite which 
is a potent weakening constituent is in smaller 
flakes and not in long plates that the iron itself 
should be different and stronger. 





Photomicrographs of cast-iron 
slight chill on the surface Fig. 
one-third from an original of $0 diameters It 


pipe cast in 


i a revolving metal mold, but allowed to remain long enough to form 4 
16 (left) represents the chill of a cross-section at the surface as polished, reduced about 
reveals white 


grains of silico-ferrite in a matrix of pearlite and graphit' 


with some cementite eutectic visible. Fig. 17 (center) is the chill etched and reduced about one-third from an_ origin 
diameter of 500. It shows cementite and pearlite (eutectic structure) with an occasional patch of graphite. Fig. 18 (righ 

is from near the outside surface of the metal, next to the chill It is etched and reduced about one-third from an origins! 
diameter of 250. Much more pearlite, distinctly lamellar, is visible, with cementite-phosphide eutectic. 








Foundry Built for Economical Production 


Malleable Plant of Timken-Detroit Axle Co. Has 


Notable Features Including Utilization of Waste 


Heat and Equipment for 


~¥ OME time ago the Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
‘ Detroit, decided to build a malleable-iron foun- 
, to make its own castings, used in the man- 
ire of automobile axles, and selected a site in 
mn, Ohio, where its new plant has recently been 
d in operation. This foundry was designed to 
the special requirements of the company and 
an output of 30 tons of castings per day, rang- 

in sizes up to 150 lb. 
It is a modern type of plant in plan and ar- 
gement, being 
ened both for 
lity and eco- 
nical production, 
d has a number of 
teresting features. 
ese include the 
lization of waste 
heat from the fur- 
aces for supplying 
the power re- 
lirements for the 
peration of both an 
r compressor and 
tur b o-generator 
for generating elec- 
‘ity for the oper- 
mn of cranes and 
onveyors and for 
ghting, heating 
nd ventilating the 
plant; a very com- 
plete sand-handling 
system; a continu- 
s core oven located 
high above the foun- 
dry floor, resulting 
na large saving in 
floor space, and a 
unique arrangement 
the cleaning- 
room equipment 
that results in much 
saving of labor in 
handling castings. 
Electric steel cast- 
ngs for the com- 
pany’s requirements 


wil] 


vill also be made in 


pressor 


w being installed 
r that purpose. 
The plant occupies a space 200 x 350 ft. and 
insists of three connected buildings of brick, steel 
nd conerete construction with the Pond type of 
iw-tooth roof. A large portion of the sidewalls 
nd the vertical roof sections are covered with fac- 
ry ribbed glass in continuous Pond steel sash, 
ffording good light and ventilation. 
The foundry building is 260 ft. long and 160 
wide, and is divided into two separate foundry 
nits with bays 60 ft. wide on each side. Between 
the foundry bays is a center bay 40 ft. wide, in 
vhich is located the melting equipment, boiler for 
itilizing waste heat from the furnaces, core room 
nd core ovens. An extension on the east side 





A vertical water-tube boiler of 300 hp. capacity in the center of 
the foundry utilizes a portion of the waste heat from the furnaces 
the same plant, a 2- for generating steam, which furnis 
ton Heroult furnace cranes and other machinery drivir 


‘ 


Handling Cores and Sand 


the main building p1 les a 40 
the length of the building, wh occupi 
offices, pattern shop, pattern storage ro 


gine room, which the generator and « 
are located. 
Adjoining the lower end of the foundry build 


ing are two transverse buildings, without separat 
ing partitions, 200 ft. long or extending the widt} 
of the main building. One of these, adjoining the 
foundry and 30 ft. wide, is occupied by the clean 
ng department, and 
tne second. 0) 

wide, houses the 

nealing department 
The foundry has a 
clay floor and the 


annealing and clean 


ing departments, 
ecreosoted wood 
block floors. Che 
roofs are covered 


with tile 

The melting 
equipment consists 
of three: 12-ton air 
furnaces near the 
center of the four 
dry, two on one side 
and one on the op 
posite side of the 
center bay. The fur 
naces are 21 ft 
length between 
bridge walls, 5 
ft. wide inside di 
mensions, and have 
4 ft. x 5 ft. 6 in. fire 
boxes. The location 
of the furnaces, 
close proximity in 
stead of having 
them  widel ep 
arated in the two 
molding units, was 
considered desirable 
from the standpoint 
of economy and op 
eration and a better 
arrangement for the 
es all the power for operatins utilization of the 
& a turbo-generator and ait waste heat. All fur 

nace piping is under 
the floor. 

Near the center of the center bay, near the fur 
naces, is a 400-hp. Wickes vertical water tube boiler 
for utilizing the waste heat. Heat from the fur 
naces is discharged into underground flues that join 
in a main flue and a portion of this heat is carried 
from the main flue in a branch to the boiler. The 
remainder is discharged from the main flue into 


} 


a stack at the side of the boiler, only a portion of 
the waste heat being required for generating the 
steam for power purposes when all the furnaces are 
in operation. It is stated that the waste heat from 
one furnace is sufficient to generate steam at the 
required pressure in the boiler. A slight coal fire is 
kept under the boiler at all times to provide steam 
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in an emergency, should a quick shutting down of 
the furnaces be necessary. 

Steam for power purposes is generated in the 
boiler at 140-lb. pressure and this drives the air 
compressor and a 200-kw. alternating current turbo 
generator unit consisting of a Kerr turbine directly 
connected to an Allis-Chalmers generator. The air 
the Chicago 
1100 cu. ft. of 


compressor, which was 
Pneumatic Co., has a 
free air per minute. 
The exhaust from the turbine and 
pressor will be used in winter for heating the plant. 
This will be supplied to two heating units installed 
by the American Blower Co. The hot 
forced through a main header in the 


and carried 


furnished by 
capacity ol 


stean com 


air will be 
roof 
down through blast pipes, attached t 
the building columns, and discharged into the foun 
dry several feet above the floor. In hot weather 
the blower equipment that distributes the hot air 
throughout the plant will be used for the circulation 
of fresh air. Equipment will be installed for wash- 


trusses 


ing this air as it is drawn into the system from 
outside. 
Each foundry bay and the melting bay are 


served by a 5-ton crane, the one in the melting 
bay being used for lifting off the roofs and charg- 
ing the furnaces. Furnace charges are made up 
in the yard in 3 x 4 ft. rectangular steel boxes and 
are nlaced on truck and run into the plant on a 
track on a platform, built up in the basement just 


beneath the foundry floor, and on a level with the 
















Bucket elevators carry the sand from the base 
ment to storage bins above the foundry floor fron 
which it is discharged through chutes into the tul 
buckets of a monora.!| crane Ther ire three separate 
units of this conveyor systen two appearing in the 
illustration, one each for foundry, core and fac_ng sand 

The continuous core oven is located 24 ft. above the 
foundry floor, a view of tl in the picture to the r ght 
being obstructed by the crane runway The vertical 
section of the conveyor that pas through the oven 
the vertical part not yet enclosed, appears at the left 
yard. An opening is provided in the floor 


through which the charging boxes are raised 
by the centerbay crane 
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On each side of each foundry bay building 
umns provide 7-ft. bays or aisles in which 
molding machines are located. A monorail tr 
track extends the length of each of these bays 
handling sand so that the sand is supplied on « 
side of both molding floors. This sand is conv 
on two electric traveling monorail cranes e 
equipped with two tub buckets which discharge 
sand on the floor between the molding machir 
fhe plans, however, provide for the placing ot 
hopper over each machine, sand to be dumped 
these and discharged through a chute as needed 

molder. 

The monorail track extends across the lower e: 
of the foundry floor and out on a traveling bridg 
on the west side of the plant. This bridge has 
10-ft. span and a runway 300 ft. long. Beneath th 
bridge is a railroad siding for unloading and stor 
age space for pig iron and coal. Switches are pri 
vided in the monorail track within the plant 
that the monorail crane can be run from the tran 
verse track up any one of the four tracks that ex 
tend the length of the building. An extension of 
one of these tracks also serves the core room, the 
sand being dumped by the buckets into 
bins on the core-room floor, having discharge chutes 
at the bottom. 

One foundry bay is used for light work and the 
other for heavy work. In the bay for light work 
molds for the most part are made on squeezers 
The larger molds made in the other bay are made 
on the floor and on the large molding ma 
chine of the roll-over jar-ramming type 
The molding-machine equipment consists 
for the most part of Arcade squeezers and 
Osborn roll-over and drop-plate machines 
Each foundry floor is operated independ- 
ently and has its own foreman. Molds are 
poured with hand ladles, and after cooling 
are carried by the overhead cranes to the 
lower end of the foundry where they are 
shaken out over a grating. 

Occasionally more iron is melted in a 


storage 
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electric charging truck is used for 
ng annealing pots. 

nsfer track, a 3000-lb. ladle and 
ruck shown at the right for carry- 
tal from one foundry bay to the 


rnace than is required on the 
indry floor which this furnace 
serves, and in that case it is used in 
other foundry bay. For trans- 
erring the metal from one bay to 
other a transfer track is pro- 
ded between the two foundries, 
the metal being poured into a 3000- 
ladle wHich is conveyed to the 
pposite foundry floor on a ladle truck, from which 
e ladle is picked up with the crane. 
The continuous core oven which is located above 
core room at the front of the center bay is 95 
n length and 24 ft. above the floor level. The 
veyor extends horizontally from the floor to the 
n and through the latter. The cores are placed 
one side of a vertical leg of the conveyor near 
e floor and are removed from the opposite side 
when they have completed the circuit. The con- 
or is 4 ft. 8 in. wide, and suspended from it 
on 30-in. centers are carriers, the shelves of which 
maintain a level position during the circuit of the 
nveyor. Each carrier has three shelves made of 
small bars, the shelves being adjustable to accom- 
modate large or small cores. The cores are placed 
steel plates on the shelves. The conveyor moves 
at the rate of 6 in. per minute and it takes 8 hours 
for it to complete its circuit, making three round 
trips ina day. It is driven by a 3-hp. motor through 
1 worm drive. 
The continuous core oven is coke fired from two 
e boxes located under the foundry floor, two flues 
ding up to different sections of the oven. These 
es are brick lined the greater part of the way. 
e stack is at the extreme end of the ovens and 
rminates above the roof. A Bristol pyrometer, 
cated on the core-room floor, is connected to the 
en. 
In addition to the continuous core oven, there is 
attery of three ovens in the core room. These 
ire 12 ft. deep, 5 ft. 9 in. wide and 7 ft. high. Cores 
xed in these are placed on large racks that nearly 
the interior space of the ovens and these racks 
re taken in and out of the ovens on hand trucks 
ith elevating platforms. Some of the cores are 
ade by hand and others on a Hewlett-Demmler 
re machine. Adjoining the foundry core room 
nd partitioned off from the foundry floor is a core 
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room for women employees. This 
has a second floor for rest, lunch 
and lavatory rooms. 

Across the lower end of the 
foundry building is a basement, 
200 ft. long, 60 ft. wide and 18 
ft. deep, which is used for sand 
storage and the sand-handling 
and sand-mixing equipment. Mold- 
ing sand as it is shaken out from 
the molds falls through gratings 
upon a belt conveyor under the 
basement ceiling, from which it 


is distributed on the basement floor and left 12 
hours or longer to temper. A grab bucket, oper 
ated by a monorail hoist, picks it up from the floor 
and drops it in a hopper that feeds a mixing ma- 
chine. The tailings and dirt are carried away in a 
magnetic separator and the tempered sand is de- 
posited in a bucket elevator which elevates it to 
storage hoppers over the foundry floor. Three ele- 
vators are provided for molding, core and facing 
sand. These storage hoppers are located directly 
above a monorail track that runs along the 
directly above a monorail track that runs along the 
east side of the building and from these hoppers the 
sand is discharged through chutes into the tub 
buckets of the monorail crane. These buckets have 
a capacity of about 2 cu. yd. Sand from the out- 
side yard is brought into the plant with a monorail 
bucket conveyor and dropped through holes in the 
foundry floor to storage bins in the basement. 

The floors of the cleaning and annealing depart- 
ments in the rear of the foundry are 8 ft. below 
the foundry-floor level. Having these departments 
on a lower level was made practical because the 
plant is located on a hillside, and the lower floor 
level permitted an arrangement of the cleaning 
equipment that effects considerable economy in the 
handling of castings during cleaning. On a plat- 
form in the cleaning department at the edge of the 
foundry floor is a battery of five tumbling barrels, 
the tops of which are on a level with the foundry 
floor so that the castings do not have to be lifted to 
be placed in these barrels but are shoved directly 
into them from the floor. From these tumbling 
barrels castings are discharged down chutes at the 
side to sorting benches, and are ground before being 
annealed. During the grinding operation the cast- 
ings are handled in the cleaning room on wooden 
racks moved by elevating platform trucks. 

The annealing ovens are arranged in a line along 


es 


te 
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the annealing room. These ovens, 12 in number, 
are 21 ft. wide and 9 ft. high. They 
are charged with a Baldwin electric charging truck. 
After annealing, the pots are lifted by a 5-ton crane 
which the annealing department and are 
shaken out on a grate on a platform at the side of 
the cleaning department 8 ft. above the floor. The 
packing passes down chutes into buckets and the 
crane it back to the packing floor. An- 
other battery of four tumbling barrels is located at 
the side of this platform and above the sorting 
benches for cleaning the castings after being an- 
nealed. The elevation of these tumbling barrels 
permits the dropping of the finished castings from 
the barrels down to the soft iron sorting tables be- 


deep, 15 ft. 


Serves 


carries 


ee ee ed 


The annealing pots are shaken out on a platform 8 ft 
tumbling mills on a lower 


low the barrels. Here the castings are sorted and 
& 

packed for shipment and taken to 

form through a door at 


a loading plat- 
the side of the cleaning 
room. The cleaning equipment includes two sand- 
blast tumbling barrels and two sand-blast rotary) 
tables, one of each of these being provided for hard 
castings and one for soft castings. 

The plant is provided with six monorail hoists, 
three of these being tub monorails and two double 
hook hoists for various handling purposes, and one 
single hook hoist, the latter in the 
handling. The hoists are of 
The sand-conveying equipment was furn 
Link-Belt Co., the monorail hoists | 
Electric Works, the electric 
Northern Engineering Works, the s: 
chinery by the 


basement for 


4 . 
t-ton capacity 


sand 
ished by the 
the 


traveling cranes D tne 


1a 1 & Machine Co., the 
Whiting Foundry Equi; 


the sand-blast equipment | th 


nd-mixing ma 
Standard Sand & 


tumbling barrels by the 
it Cr > and 
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American Foundry Equipment Co. The plant 
erected by the Canton Bridge Co. Details fi 
plans of the plant and the sand-handling « 
ment were prepared by the H. M. Lane Co., Det 
A 40 x 40 ft. extension is now being built 
plant to provide a molding floor for steel cast 
The plant occupies a 28'»-acre site, a porti 

which is used by the employees for gardening 
poses, and another section will be fitted up sh 
by the company for an athletic field for its w 
men. The company has made arrangements w 
real-estate company to build houses for employee 


a portion of its site. Eighteen residences 


modern type are now being erected which wil! 
sold on the installment plan at prices ranging fro: 





above the cleaning room floor. The castings pass to adjoining 
level, and from these mills down to sorting benches, eliminating hand lifting 


$3,000 to $3,400, the monthly payments being small 
enough to make it possible for an employee to bu) 
his own home. 


Electric Steel Industry of the United States and 
Canada 


issing 


Dise the “Electric Steel Industry in Ca) 
meeting of the Manitoba branch of 
Society of Civil Engineers, A. M. Tirbutt 
pointed out that the wonderful growth of the elect 

teel industry in Canada and the United States durins 


at a recent tne 


the past few years is best shown in terms of outp 
From 18,309 tons made in 1912 it jumped to a tota 


over 225,000 tons in 1916, and taking the units install 
during the latter part of that year and those at prese! 
construction, the total output for this year, at 


vative estimate, should easily reach the 500,0' 





ome Latter-Day Problems of the Foundry 


In Part They Grow Out of War Con- 
ditions in Industry—Others Are New 


Phases of Long Familiar Questions 


BY DR. RICHARD MOLDEN KE 


w industries in the world are so dependent upon 
ty in raw materials of ordinarily low cost as is 
foundry. When the present cataclysm shall 
passed and things become normal, the foundry- 
will feel as if he has awakened from a night- 
’ While he shares with most of the industries 
hortage of labor, he has to draw upon a division 
‘illed workmen that cannot be trained in a week 
1 year. Furthermore, unless the iron and fuel 
rht is of proper quality, he starts with a handicap 
ing the production of high grade castings a sheer 
sssibility. The raw materials must be “good” and 
merely “near good.” 
Since, however, results are wanted and not com- 
ints, a few thoughts bearing upon the present 
foundry situation may not be amiss. What is given 
here is based upon the observations of the writer in his 
ofessional work since the problems of the foundry 
have become acute. When called in to diagnose the 
suse of bad castings as entirely apart from high 
hop costs, the first thing that strikes the close ob- 
erver is the general deterioration of most of the 
raw materials received in the foundry. Since it is 
ilmost impossible to make rejections and buy else- 
where, it becomes a problem of what to do under the 


circumstances. The items may therefore be taken up 
one by one. 


Poor Molding Sand 


Probably the first trouble experienced had to do 
with poor molding sand. Whether the foundries sud- 
denly decided to lay in big supplies, or the sand pits 
had become bare of the cream of this essential foun- 
iry raw material from competition during hard times, 
the fact remains that as the rush came on everything 
went. Shiploads and trainloads of molding sand ar- 
rived at destination, were stocked, and in regular 
course this new sand arrived on the heaps. Very 
soon the castings showed the effect of poor bond, 
the metal cutting and the heat destroying the fine 
surfaces above the rising iron in the mold; copes 
dropped, etc. Investigation was usually started too 
ate and the sand heaps were in exceedingly poor 
ondition. The only thing that could be done to save 
the situation until arrangements for better sand could 
e made was to throw clay wash on the heaps regularly 
‘o work in new bonding material. Where possible, 

foundryman was advised to go to the sandpit of 

dealer and select his material even if he had to pay 
onus. 


Remedies 


This situation, prevalent in most parts of the denser 
ndry territory of the country to-day, points to two 
s of activity: first, the study of molding sand as 
ved and as in daily use; second, the improvement 
the sand at the pit, or, if necessary, entry into the 
ifacture of artificial molding sands. 
rhe origin, functions and testing of molding sand 
now pretty well understood, the latest textbooks 
g light upon the subject. Wide-awake foundry- 
can, therefore, have tests made on the bonding 
of their sands as shipments come in, and also 
he separate heaps on the floors A limit of strength 
be fixed below which the heaps may not be allowed 
lrop. Further, specifications should be made requir- 


} , and 
ng a given minimum of bonding value n new san 


even if such sand commands a premium Molding 
sand is one of the fundamentals of the foundry indus 
try and one had better commence right rather thar 
have a defect follow all through the subsequent oper 
tions. As stated above, the addition of a very fat and 
refractory clay to the heaps in the foundry is about 
the only means of correcting them until a better grade 
can be brought on It is to be hoped that the sand 
merchants may give the matter attention before the 
foundrymen do this for them, otherwise it will be 
only a question of time when an artificial product 
finds a footing in the industry. The foundryman 
‘annot afford the loss of castings which he can directly 


trace to outside sources. 
Higher Sulphur and Oxygen 


Next would come the metal problem. On the whole, 
the difficulty is not so much one of deterioration of 
pig iron owing to the rush, as from a different situ- 
ation. The furnaces are working steadily and fairly 
well, so that here it is more the price that hurts (and 
this is loaded upon the customer), besides the heart 
breaking delivery problem. The real difficulty, how 
ever, lies in the pig-scrap ratio which directly affects 
the value of the pig iron used. If, instead of taking 
60 per cent pig and 40 per cent scrap, the proportions 
are reversed the same quality results cannot be ex- 
pected. In spite of the high levels to which all the 
scrap metals have climbed, there is every temptation 
to use heavier scrap percentages to cheapen the 
mixture. Cases with 80 per cent scrap are common 
today, and indeed the results show it. Even in the 
case of the scrap varieties there is to be found a 
variation in prices dependent upon the supplies of the 
region. In some places car wheel scrap is abundant; 
in others stove plate can be picked up at reasonable 
figures. Necessarily, with the pig iron levels existing 
it would be strange if such chances are not being 
utilized regardless of the ultimate consequences. The 
two items of the sulphur and oxygen content in iron 
castings are therefore climbing steadily and will later 
on confront the industry with disastrous effect. 

In view of the above, two items must be watched 
with the closest attention; namely, the fuel used and 
the melting. practice. When the fuel aggravates the 
sulphur situation it is bad enough, but if added to this 
the melting practice is calculated to bring out cold iron, 
this will mean abnormal sulphur figures besides oxi 
dized and hence defective work from the standpoint of 
shrinkage, gas holes, cracks, etc 


Fuel Difficulties 


The fuel problem to-day is a serious one. Carload 
after carload of coke is received in foundries with ash 
up to 14.50 and sulphur near the 1.50 mark. What is 
the foundryman to do? He may protest, but he gets all 
sorts of excuses. He is told that others are having no 
trouble with the coke, which may be a source of satis 
faction, but investigation usually shows that the class 
of work in question had no machining of consequence 
and could stand defects of a pretty serious nature 
before rejection would take plac¢« With such coke, 
advice is difficult. All the foundryman can do is to 
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watch his cupola so that he may get the hottest iron 
the coke is capable of producing; further, that melting 
is done at the proper bed level to prevent oxidation 
of metal, which in raising the freezing point 
short “life,” poor feeding, gas holes, etc. 


means 


Right Cupola Conditions 
Perhaps a short review of the cupola conditions 
good work may not be here. 
The position of the bed is the crucial point. Depend- 
ing upon the blast and cupola cross-section relation, 


necessary for amiss 


will there be a certain velocity of the gases upward? 
There will be one bed level for the best resultc. This 
is when the air coming from the tuyeres has had its 
oxygen completely consumed, but in doing this has not 
yet allowed much of the carbon dioxide formed to be- 
come carbon monoxide—with the rendering latent of a 
lot of the heat. This point is incidentally the position 
of maximum temperature and is independent of the 
weight of the bed. It is dependent only upon the 
height necessary to allow the above mentioned reac- 
tions. The best guide the foundryman has in geting 
his coke bed right, is to time the “first iron.” With 
conditions of charging normal, when putting on the 
blast, molten iron should be seen to trickle past the 
tuyeres in about six minutes. As this drops upon the 
bottom and comes out of the tap-hole attention should 
be given to note when a stream begins to run over the 
spout into the ladle or on the floor. This should take 
place between eight and ten minutes. Then the bed will 
have been right. If in six or seven minutes, the bed 
should be raised, and conversely if the first iron comes 
in twelve minutes or more, the bed must be held lower 
as coke is wasted otherwise. 


Poor Practice Rather Than Poor Coke 


Right here, when speaking of “normal charging con- 
ditions,” many a foundryman is to-day suffering from 
poor of his poor practice. Going 
about the country many a cupola will be seen in oper- 
ation the charging door of which is perhaps only 8 


coke because own 


ft. above the bottom plate, whereas it should be at 
least 15 ft. The heat imparted the iron in the 
melting process may be divided into three parts: that 
needed to bring it up to the melting point, the heat 
necessary for the actual melting, and finally the addi- 
tional amount to superheat the molten iron to the 
proper point. In the metallurgy of cast iron it happens 
that most of the heat is required in 
metal to the melting point, or somewhere over white 
heat. All this heat must get into the iron as it 
passes from the charging door downward into the zone 
of melting. It will naturally make quite a difference 
whether the column of metal and fuel in the cupola is 
5 ft. above the top of the bed or 12 ft. Furthermore, 
when the bed has burned through properly and the 
cupola has been charged, it also makes quite a differ- 
ence in the temperature of the first part of the heat 
whether the fully charged cupola has been allowed to 


bringing the 


stand an hour or more, or blast is put on at once. 
With the ash content in coke at about 8 per cent 
this situation is perhaps not so marked; but when 


the ash approached 12 per cent, matters begin to be 
serious. 

Hence, the foundryman should observe his practice 
closely and see whether he cannot increase the height 
of his Also, he should 
charge very early in the day, if possible, to allow the 
cupola a 


charging door, if too low. 


chance to warm up for at 
and preferably two. 


least an hour, 
In this way the coke may be high 
in ash and sulphur and yet give serviceable results. 
Charging early naturally brings up the question of 
daubing up the cupola. Unless the brick in the melting 
zone is chipped off clean, so that a proper contact is 
established between brick and clay daubing, the latter 
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will not stick when under the high temperatures of 
the melt. Any slag between brick and daubing 
soften and allow the patches put on to slide down, 
The result is not only a thick, pasty slag and bridced 
tuyeres, but a further cutting into the lining. Furt 
more, it is necessary to use the highest grade of clay 
for daubing purposes, as the idea of daubing-up is to 
restore the lines of the brick-work, and this cannot be 
done successfully with inferior clays. 


Preserving the Level of Cupola Bed 


Granted that the cupola bed is of the right hei; 
the next point is to see that it stays at the right 
height during the entire melting operation. That 
to say, as the top of the bed burns away in furnishing 
the heat necessary for melting the metal charge upon it, 
the level must be restored by the intermediate coke 
charge coming down after the iron has melted away 
This intermediate coke charge is a matter of weight 
and not height, as was the case with the bed, for her: 
it is a question of burning enough fuel to melt the 
metal over it. Again, as the bed dare not be lowered 
very much before the ideal conditions at the proper 
point are spoiled, the iron charge must not be too large 
This requires further explanation:—With ordinary 
blast and cupola cross-section conditions the height of 
the coke bed is 22 to 24 inches above the top of the 
tuyeres (it is understood that but one row of tuyeres 
is used). The oxygen of the blast will therefore vary 
from maximum at the tuyéres to zero or at least mini- 
mum at the top of the bed. Similarly, the carbon 
dioxide will vary from nothing at the tuyéres to maxi- 
mum at the bed level, with carbon monoxide just form 
ing. It is quite evident then that just below the top of 
the bed—say six inches—the ideal conditions will not 
have been reached as yet, some oxygen being present, 
the carbon dioxide in lower percentage, and incidentally 
the temperature not at the maximum. Hence there is 
danger if the metal has to melt at this low level of 
cold and oxidized iron. In practice it is not advisable 
to allow the bed to lower more than four inches. 


Formula for Metal Charge 


This at once gives the standard metal charge for any 
cupola; that is, with the understanding that not more 
than 4 in. of coke may be burned away each time a meta! 
charge is melted—and this 4 in. of coke of the bed 
being replaced by the intermediate fuel charge—the 
weight of metal allowable for each charge will be the 
amount which can be properly melted by the weight 
of four inches of coke in that cupola. In practice, 
everything being right, there is usually ten times as 
much. Hence the foundryman has only to find the 
weight of coke filling four inches in height of his 
cupola and multiply this by ten to know the standard 
metal charge he must use. This does away with a big 
first charge and discussion on big and little charges, etc 

And yet how different things are in actual practice 
when a comparison is made between the plants one 
sees or finds described in the technical press. For thé 
same diameter cupolas one foundry may use an 8000 
lb. charge of metal and another foundry 3500 
lb. In one case the foundryman doubles the first 
charge, in another he doubles the first inter 
mediate fuel charge. In nearly all more 
coke gets into the cupolas than the owners imagine 
This may be the saving condition where big first 
charges are used, and considering the class of men 
employed to attend cupolas such coke charged unneces- 
sarily covers a multitude of sins of poor distribution 
of metal, mistakes in weighing, etc. 


Factors in the Fuel Ratio 


also 


cases 


‘ 


Unfortunately, however, too much fuel means cold 
iron. just as much as too little, yet it has the advan- 
tage of unoxidized metal, which is not the case with 
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bed. The importance of getting just the right 

t of fuel for the cupola can be seen from the 

Where more than the required amount of coke 

o be used to care for poor charging methods it 

an abnormal sulphur increase in the castings 

‘ed. It also means more ash to be fluxed away, 

1ances of dirty iron and a higher fuel cost. While 

very poor policy to skimp with the fuel, it is not 

sary to throw money away. The foundryman 

i therefore give close personal attention to the 

ring floor of his foundry and see that the neces- 

amount of brains is diverted to that department. 

proportion of fuel and metal, given as one to 

the bed excluded, will of course vary somewhat 

v the character and heating value of the coke, 

t ength of the heat, nature of the metal charges, 

et The foundryman should watch the scoring of his 

1 every day to see whether this is confined to less 

a foot, as in good practice, or whether the evi- 

begin at the tuyéres and run up 3 ft. or more. 

metal should also be charged evenly and in se- 

e of steel first, pig and heavy pieces next, and the 

st material for the top. Such a situation should 
f-evident. 

Air Furnace Troubles 

the cupola is run under difficulties today the air 

e is in a similar predicament. Anything in coal 

y whether the sulphur is up or down, lumps are 

uous by their absence and the slate to be seen 

f high ash. The mines are evidently being thor- 

y cleaned out in preparation of a coming com- 

ve campaign when things are normal again. In 

tion to coal troub!es there are the dearth and de- 

ation of refractories to face. Firebrick is a scarce 

article of commerce today, and hence furnaces and 

vens are run to the last ditch, with the usual conse- 

es to the castings made. Here the truth of the 

s g about “the stitch in time” finds it application, 

epairs kept up to the minute mean a safe and 

ical furnace. The same situation in regard to 

ip-pig percentages is met with in air furnace prac- 

to-day as in the cupola, and hence the sulphur is 


ng steadily. The low efficiency of the air furnace 
t eventually bring the open-hearth method of melt- 
nto the foundry. While the open-hearth is familiar 
idvanced malleable practice, the gray iron foundry 
tenacionsly clung to the air furnace where furnace 
meiting is used at all. But with the excellence in prod- 
obtained and at a cost but little over cupola iron 
first cost and greater operating skill required will 
prevent the eventual introduction. Probably the 
first foundries to take the matter of open-hearth melt- 
ng for high class gray iron work up for trial will be 
plants forced into making steel castings by their 
torers. With an open hearth equipment at hand 
heats can be made at any time and cupola and 
th furnace results and costs compared. 


The Electric Furnace Gives Promise 


On the credit side of the rather gloomy situation 
the foundry may be placed the rapid introduction 
the electric furnace—the only method free from pig- 
scrap proportions, high sulphur stock, oxidized metal 
bad fuels. While it is not yet applied commercially 
gray iron casting work, the elements of cost are 
g¢ learned, as also the many minor kinks every 
ess seems to embrace. The largest amount of heat 
npart to the metal being that up to the melting 
point there is no reason why this should not be app‘ied 
soaking pit, whence the charge can be transferred 
the electric furnace for melting, super-heating and 
purification. With the knowledge gained while 
fecting the electric steel casting process the gray 
or specialty iron foundry should benefit greatly 
reby eventually. 
If there is any time for the introduction of molding 
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machinery it is now. Wages are so high and condi 
tions comfortable that the men themselves see the de- 
sirability of machine work in view of the scarcity of 
labor. The plants making this line of machinery can 
not fill their orders fast enough, but, in spite of this, 
there is a gradual improvement in plant equipment 
noticeable in this direction. With the increasing solidity 
of the machines themselves and the attention being 
given by the makers to the peculiar problems of the 
foundryman mutual benefit is resulting 

The foundryman, therefore, must put up with his 
troubles as best he can and be positive that his end of 
the business is up to date He can then, at least, do a 


well as the next man. If his own practice is poor it is 


quite certain that the present difficulties will put hit in 
a very bad position with his customers for the day 
when things become normal again. He must e from 
hand to mouth, as it were, doing his share as best he 
can and at the same time keep up his courage to face 
the great readjustment bound to come sooner or later 


Exhibit of Safety Devices at New York 


In conjunction with the convention of the National 
Safety Council, an exhibition of safety devices took 
place at Grand Central Palace throughout last week 
Two of the largest spaces were reserved by the Ameri 
can Museum of Safety and the National Safety Council, 
under the combined auspices of which the exposition 
was held. 


Exhibits of safety plans and specifications of th 
plants of the Illinois Steel Co., and a miniature of the 
plant of the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 


Ohio, were conspicuous. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., had an exhibit of safety 
devices, including a guard for milling cutters, guards 
for saws, a safety device for grinder heads, an over 
head belt guard, a safety ladder, safety devices for punch 
presses, a welder’s helmet, etc. The Research Corpora 
tion, 63 Wall Street, New York, gave a demonstration 
of the Cottrell electrical precipitation process for col- 
lecting and recovering dust from blast furnaces, lead 
and copper converters, etc. The Commonwealth Steel 
Co., St. Louis, showed models of its steel underframe 
for passenger cars. The Western Electric Co. gave 
a working demonstration of its flood lamps for light 
ing industrial plants for night work. The Carrier 
Engineering Corporation, New York, showed its tem 
perature and humidity control apparatus, and demon 
strated their adaptation to industrial plants. The 
Powers Regulator Co., New York, also demonstrated 
an automatic temperature-controlling apparatus for 
industrial purposes. Power-transmitting appliances 
were shown by the Standard Pressed Steel Co., Phila 
delphia. The Safety First Supply Co., Pittsburgh, had 
an exhibit of its products. The Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 
Newark, N. J., gave a demonstration of safety devices 
on power presses. John Gibson, Detroit, showed a 
newly patented article, a chuck guard. The Safety 
First Mfg. Co., Washington, D. C 
shaft couplings. 

There were several exhibits of helmets, respirators 
and similar devices. Walter Soderling, Inc., New York, 
among others showed a dust respirator. The Multi 
Metal Separating Screen Co., New York, the Protecto 
Safety Appliance Co., Newark, N. J., and the American 
La France Engine Co. showed safety helmets. 

Safety goggles were displayed by a number of com 
panies, including the Merry Optical Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; the Julius King Optical Co., New York; the Stand- 
ard Optical Co., Geneva, N. Y.; T. A. Willson & Co., 
Inc., Reading, Pa.; F. A. Hardy & Co., New York, and 
the Strong, Kennard & Nutt Co., Cleveland. 

The Kny-Scheerer Co., New York, had an exhibit of 
an emergency hospital of a type adapted to industrial 
plants. Pure water for workmen was emphasized by 
the Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., Haydenville, 
Mass.; the Lungmotor, an oxygenizing device for re- 
suscitating those overcome by gas fumes, was exhibited 
by the Life Saving Devices Co., Chicago. 
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Practical Welfare Work in Foundries 


Specific Forms Developing Better Per- 
sonal Relations Between Employer and 
Employee Irrespective of Size of Plant 


BY Ss. W. 


Many large foundries operated by the iron and steel 
industry for some time have carried on welfare work 
Many plants were located at some distance from a town 
and it therefore became necessary practically to build 


a town adjacent to the plant. Streets were laid out; 
sewerage systems, lighting systems and water supply 


installed; hospitals, Y. M. C. A.’s, schools and libraries 
were built, and many playgrounds were laid out. This 
was done with the realization that the average human 
being requires something more than the ordinary rou- 
tine of work, refreshment and sleep to be contented; 
for if the worker does not have his social needs pro- 
vided for he is likely to seek employment elsewhere 
or dissipate. Foundries that have undertaken this work 
are still continuing it, indicating that they feel it has 
been wise. However, where so much has been done it 
is difficult for the small 
plant with limited 
means at its disposal 
to know just what ‘to 
do. The following ideas 


covering this matter 
may properly be di- 
vided into two parts: 


1, covering the personal 
relations between em- 
ployees and employers 


which apply to any 
plant irrespective of 
size, and 2, covering 


specific forms of wel- 
fare work which do not 
involve great expense 
but which bring results 


and which are within 
reach of the small 
foundry. 


Committee of 


Labor Turnover 
cultural 
At a recent meeting 


of the safety and health section of the National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Schools, held in Buffalo, statistics 
were presented showing that from 50 to 60 per cent of 
the accidents which occur are due either directly or indi 
rectly to those employed less than six months. These 
accidents are the result of carelessness or inexperie: 
of the new men in either injuring himself or someone 
else. It is evident, therefore, that if means can be de- 
veloped for holding workers,in employment for longer 
periods or decreasing labor turnover to reasonable pro 
portions, accidents will automatically be reduced 50 per 
cent. 

In addition to heavy accident rates we find in plants 


with a high labor turnover much restlessness, poor 
esprit de corps, little initiative and low efficiency. In 
plants where some thought has been given to this 


problem, it has been found that while wages and hours 
of work have some bearing, the personal factor also 
has considerable weight. In the smaller plant, where 
the manager is personally acquainted with practically 
all of his men, there should be a better relationship 
than in larger plants where this co-operation between 
executive and worker is practically impossible. 
menting on this point, E. W. 
General Electric Co., wrote as follows in the General 
Electric “There is today a serious lack of 
mutual understanding between the manufacturer and 


Com- 
Rice, president of the 


Review: 


*Paper read before the foundry section meeting of the 
National Safety Council, New York, Sept. 13. The author 
in charge of the educational and welfare department of the 


General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass 





employee-gardeners receive instructions from an agri- 


ASHE 


the wage earner and while considerable progres 
been made in bringing about more harmonious relations, 
the situation leaves much to be desired. This la f 
undeistanding and confidence is largely due to a 
of knowledge of each other and the knowledge is 
ing in the manufacturer as well as the wage ear 

It is evident that interest must be mutual and the 
desire for co-operation must exist to an equal degree 
in order to obtain maximum efficiency. If an employer 
makes unusual efforts to educate his employees, to pro- 
tect them against accidents, sickness, old age, to stimu 
late thrift, initiative; if he pays them a fair wage, et 
and finds his employees indifferent, taking things for 
granted without any attempt at reciprocal co-opera- 
tion, there is something wrong. There must be equality 
of interest and if this interest cannot be brought about, 
there are certain wrong 
policies which are being 


followed by — snborii- 
nates. 

As an_ illustration, 
few in the indnstry 


realize the importance 
of little things of a 
personal nature, wucre- 
as it is usually the little 
things which cause the 
most trouble. A fore- 
man may have an em- 
ployee who is clever, 
who is popuar with 
his fellow employees 
and who perhaps has 
rather positive ideas. 
Rather than use, to ad- 
vantage, this latent en- 
ergy and _ originality 
which the employee 
possesses, the foreman 
may resent the char- 
acteristics in the man 
and even though he is an excellent workman, doing his 
work probably with care and with greater efficiency 
than other employees, will discharge the man for some 
slight infraction of rules. Such actions not only arouse 
great bitterness in the discharged workman, but a!so 
a feeling of resentment creeps in among the remaining 
workers. Where before there was some loyalty in the 
department, a feeling of dissatisfaction starts, result 
ing in time in demoralization of the department. 


expert 


Factors Which Influence Contentment 


There is no factor which means quite so much t 
an employee as the factor of stability. Where attempts 
are made to regulate production so that employees ar 
not periodically out of work, a better condition is 
created than in those places where a continual feeling 
of uncertainty exists. High labor turnover is the caus¢ 
of more ills than it is ordinarily given credit for. En 
ployers are doing much at the present time to mi! 
mize it. Service bonuses and pension systems have 
been introduced, besides the practice of some corpora 
tions of making it imperative that every executiv 
must come up through the ranks. Where the employees 
in an organization are frequently changing the : 
employee does not have time to become acquainted w 
the human side of the business before he is off sees 
ing employment with a new concern. With a view 
bettering conditions some companies have taken from 
their foremen the privilege of discharge, and when 
employee does not fit for some reason in a particular 
department, he is given another trial in another depart- 
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In this way the longer an employee remains has a large amount of free time at his disposal which ; 
etter opportunity he has of understanding the’ should bring him in, if properly used, a fair revenue ‘ 
of the particular organization in which he is’ and when fall comes if this man has his cellar f 
d. winter’s coal, wood and vegetables and is in good phys 
; ; a : ical condition as a result s out-of-door a es 
Characteristics Desirable in Social Workers his whole viewpoint towards life and his comna : 
velfare worker’s success at the present day de- change and he will stick to his jol 
argely upon his ability to understand people. : 
ness this also applies, which is the reason why Service Bonuses 
people become executives. Some people call it Service bonuses, as the name implit iy be offer 
, others say he is a good mixer, but it is seldom for varying degrees of servic 
d the combination of a mild nature and ability twenty year periods. The bonus 
results. It seems to take a certain amount of cash, although some comp 3 asl 
put things across and in doing this it is diffi- and part stock The bonuses ry n 5 to ner 
keep from treading on someone’s toes. It there- cent of the individual’s salary and ars \ 
juires, in a successful welfare worker, consider- or semi-annually. The same idea has been wot 
aution and diplomacy, besides steadiness and in connection with appre e c 3 wher 
mon sense at critical moments under pressure in is given for the completion of t — it found 
to meet unusual situations as they develop. As _ that such bonuses do have a restraining influer Or: 
cial workers possess all these qualifications, they the other hand, when labor trouble occurs. thes ynuses 
y successful as a rule toa degree. as well as pension systems have very little restraining 
marily a welfare worker must give his life to _ effect. 
rk. Otherwise he is useless in meeting the con- 
we : ? Company Gardens 
il strain on his sympathy, enthusiasm, energy and . 
itive which is constantly made. He soon learns The idea of company gardens also not new. a 
mpromise and that progress can be made only in many steel companies for some time have taken part 
easy stages. For this reason he must have several of their land, ploughed and harrowed it, arranged for 
ters under develop- watering and policing 
at the same time. Such an arrangement 
Where an activity is equivalent to creating 
started it must a medium whereby the 
given time to grow. employee can use hi 
\ plant which is dug pare time to advantage 
nd its roots ex- and obtain a revenue 
ned every few days which reduce ns de 
ee what growth it ably his living expense 
ade soon dies. So The employee benefit 
with social activi- by being in the oper 
ties constantly meddled air, his spirits are bet 
vith Then again or- ter, his health bette: 
g ations can only and he is more cheer 
ist and assimilate ful and contented. Usu 
ertain rate and it ally it is well to dele 
tter to spend ex- gate some ngl i 
enthusiasm and vidual to be respo ( 
n more thor- for such an activit 
investigating although when the gar 
11 preparing a new dens have beer ned 
in its prelimi and are unde tiva 
stages than to tion is impo 
spend too much time \ raising bee in 40 eee 3 Sy caner wins of fencing ar ! have a ommitte 
reating an endless employees take genera 
of new methods and new ideas which have not charge, having an exhibit at the end of the season bi, 
thoroughly thought out and adapted to an or- Accompanying illustrations illustrate gardens at th Obey 
ganization. Things must fit; they may require some Pittsfield works of the General Electr Co Thr 
idjustment, but there must be a real need for them hundred gardens, 50 x 100 ft. in si were assign 
must have a personal appeal; there must be FEach gardener signed an agreement stating that | 
inency or stability to them. They must be or would take proper care of his garden. The garde 
ed so that they practically run themselves, and were adjacent to the works and their use was offered 
at they will not require constant attention, expense by the widow of the late William Russell Alle O 
support. yf the entire plot only one piece has not been cultivated 
This was very stony and was assigned lat It wa 
What Counts in Welfare Work necessary to build 800 ft. of ten porary fence and ru 
We can always trace some good in any form of 1000 ft. of water pipe line invo the property. A “raisit 
fare work, depending upon the angle we view it "© W&® therefore held eee See 
but the question naturally arises as to what company supplying old | umber and pipe It too 
ts the most. At the present time much is being forty minutes to =" the work. Care ha 
and to weigh this matter properly we should taken vo check these 300 plots and with the exceptior 
urselves in the position of the average employee © OM© employee, who was dropped, every one has 
sk what really counts the most and what things mained with the Se and taken good — 8 
ergency we could dispense with. It is evident plot. While it ae that this ee oe — 
this viewpoint, with the present high cost of living percentage of the e nployee s and refers to a pe od of "7 
th war conditions, that things which bear a °"'Y three montns, the unusual interest which has bt 
relation to the employees’ salary are the things taken shows that it is a form of welfare wor 
h count the most. These are the things which "mets the employes considerably and does lb 
ly exert the greatest holding influence. Com- “&°@nite relation to labor turnover. 
gardens, bonuses, selling articles, such as coal Selling Coal 
nsurance at cost, have the greatest weight these 
Where we get employees in the habit of saving Coal the past winter was difficult to secure and the 
noney and purchasing in bulk at the proper sea- price was high. Some companies have tried the « , 
we are not only establishing the fundamentals of periment of co-operating with their employees in se 
but at the same time we are solving many of the’ ing coal at cost. At the Pittsfield works we formed 
ems of labor turnover. The average workingman Coal Club and sold 2090 tons of coal at cost. The 
Sj 
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coal was screened with an automatic loader, as shown 
in the illustrations, and delivered with motor trucks 
and teams. In securing the coal about one-half of the 
coal was purchased at a low figure and the other half 
was secured at a somewhat higher figure, as it was 
purchased on a rising market and it was necessary at 
that time to buy fancy coal or take nothing. Neverthe- 
less, the employees supported the proposition exceed- 
ingly well and it has had the effect of steadying the 
local market, due to increasing the amount which would 
normally have been received. 

As before stated, when fall comes and the average 
employee has his cellar wel supplied with coal and 
vezetables it is going to give him a chance to catch up 
and accumulate. This sort of welfare work reaches. 
Many of our other forms of work are desirable and the 











In loading for distribution the 

screen 

men are generally interested in them, but they exert 

a holding influence to a less degree than the grouping 
discussed. 


Large New Japanese Steel Plant 


What is called one of the largest steel organizations 
in Japan is just about to complete its organization. 
U. S. Consul General George H. Scidmore, of Yoko- 
hama, reports its plans. It is to be known as the 
Oriental Steel Mfg. Co. and has been projected to take 
over the rights obtained by the Sino-Japanese Indus- 
trial Development Co. and to work the Taochun iron 
mine in Anhui. The promoters delayed the organiza- 
tion of the company to make sure of the official bounties 
under the steel industry encouragement law just 
promulgated. 

The company plans to establish a blast furnace to 
produce pig iron at the rate of 170,000 tons a year, 
a steel mill with a capacity of 100,000 tons of steel 
ingots, a rolling mill to produce more than 75,000 tons 
of various shapes and other units which will turn out 


miscellaneous products. There will be two blast fur- 
naces with a capacity of 250 tons a day each. In the 
steel plant three furnaces will be installed with 


auxiliary equipment. The company’s experts for some 
time past have been investigating possible locations, and 
Imari, Saga prefecture, has been finally approvéd as 
the site. 


At present the output of the Trumbull Steel Co., at 
Warren, Ohio, is about 70 per cent tin plate and 30 per 
cent black and galvanized sheets. Formerly the larger 
part of the output of this company was sheets, but 
owing to the heavy demand for bright plate for con- 
tainers for perishable foods, the company has been in- 
creasing its output of tin plate and cut down sheets. 
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2200 tons of coal of the Coal 
into 
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Gear Manufacturers Meet in Chicag: 


The semi-annual meeting of the American 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at the Edgey 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 13, 14 and 15, about 
gear manufacturers from various cities being pres; 
The membership of the association consists sole! 
corporations, firms or individuals actively engage, 
the manufacture and cutting of gears for the us: 
others, and its purpose is the development, stand 
ization and improvement of the gear industry. St 
ardization, such as has been effected in electrical mo 
was given special attention at the meeting. 

The executive committee of the association 
Sept. 13 and on the following day the general meet 
was called to order by F. W. Sinram, Van Dorn & D 





v4 


Club. a portable 
the truck 


elevator was used, discharging across a 


ton Co., Cleveland, president of the organization. Dur- 
ing the convention papers were read as follows: 
“Advertising Don’ts,” J. C. McQuiston, R. D. Nut- 


tall Co., Pittsburgh. 

“Heat Treating and Hardening of Gears,’ W. H 
Phillips, R. D. Nuttall Co. 

“Inspection of Gearing,’ B. S. Waterman, 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 

“Spur Gearing by the Rotary or Disk Cutting Proc- 
ess,” H. E. Eberhardt, Newark Gear Cutting Machine 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

“Spur Gears by the Shaper Method,” F. Schneider, 
Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland. 

The afternoons of Sept. 14 and 15 were devoted to 
entertainment furnished by the Chicago members. The 
officers of the association, aside from Mr. Sinram, are: 
H. E. Eberhardt, vice-president; F. D. Hamlin, Earle 
Gear & Machine Co., Philadelphia, secretary, and Frank 
Horsburgh, Horsburgh & Scott Co., Cleveland, treas- 
urer. The executive committee consists of F. W. Sin- 
ram, F. D. Hamlin, H. E. Eberhardt, Frank Horsburgh, 
Milton Rupert, of the R. D. Nuttall Co., George L. Mark- 
land, Jr., of the Philadelphia Gear Works, and Bidd! 
Arthens of the Simon Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


Brown 


The Government now classes a 40-mile haul as 4 
motor truck haul, according to R. E. Chamberlain. truck 
sales manager Packard Motor Car Co, and shippers 
who want to aid the Government as well as to imprové 
their own service have enlisted the motor truck as th 
logical carrier for hauls up to and even beyond this 
distance. 


The Pacific Coast Steel Co. blew in its blast furnace 
at Irondale, Wash., Sept. 10. The furnace, which wa: 
owned and for a time operated by the Western Ste 
Corporation, was last active in 1910. 








Foundrymen’s Conventions at Boston 


Plans for the Professional Sessions and the Machinery 
Exhibition — Elaborate Arrangements for Enter- 


tainment—New 


ry \ HE city of Boston, famous for its history and its rately Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
' eatness, past and present, will be the place of mornings. 
e meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- The exhibition will open at 10 a.m. Monday at M: 
ind the American Institute of Metals this year, chanics Hall and will close Friday Tht it 
ng Monday, Sept. 24, and ending Friday, Sept. 28. the week, plants of interest w t The W 

When the foundrymen last met in Boston, 15 years Watch Co., Waltham, Ma ed 
e was an attendance of less than 300. This number of visitors. Friday afternoor e d ted 
re will be probably 3000. Last year, when the’ especially to plant visitation and Ave 

were he!d in Cleveland and there were about er ade with a number of found \ 
tors, with a very large attendance at the pro plants in the Boston district for tl ( 1e 
meetings, a new record was established, but sitors. 
space has been assigned to nearly 150 exhibit With the libraries, art galler Harvard | y 
Condensed Program of Foundry Week 
Monday, Sept. 24 8.15 p.n Vt er par I I Lude 
00 a.m.—Registration, Mechanics § Building nOUM 
Opening of exhibition. T) — 
00 p.m.—JOINT OPENING SESSION, America 
Foundrymen’s Association and American hl .oU a.t TESTING SESSION, American Institut 
titute of Metals, Paul Revere Hall, Me of Metals, Hotel Somerset 
chanics Building V.UU a STEEL SESSION American =F 
drymen’s Association, Mecha Build 
Tuesday, Sept. 25 GRAY IRON SESSION, Paul Revere Ha 

1.30 a. m.—MELTING AND CASTING SEssION, Am- mo m—! Z cheon for the ladies, followed | 
erican Institute of Metals, Hotel Somerset. ate er as a 

10.00 a. m.—PROFESSIONAL SESSION, American 12.30 p. m.— Vis he West Lynt _— = the 
Foundrymen’s Association, Paul Revere Hall. - roma . ctric LO., lune! . ven 

30 p.m.—Boat ride in and about Boston Har a - ae . 
bor with a landing at Nantasket Beach. _—— Annual bai Copley-Plaza Hot 
Wednesday, Sept. 26 Fy J, oept. 2d 
{0 a.m.—NON-FERROUS METALS FOR MUNI 9.30 a.m.—METALLURGY AND METALLOGRAPHY 
TIONS, American Institute of Metals, Hotel American Institute of Meta Hotel Somer 
Somerset. set. 

0.00 a.m.—GENERAL SESSION, American Foun- 10.00 a.m.—STEEL SESSION, Am in Foundry 
drymen’s Association, Pau] Revere Hall; and men’s Association, Mechar Building: 
MALLEABLE SESSION, Mechanics’ Hall. GENERAL SESSION, Paul Revere Hall 

00 p.m.—Baseball game, Fenway Park, Bos Plant visitation. 

ton versus Cleveland. Exhibition closes at night 
! jm anne will 

\s the reserved floor space is considerably inexcess and the magnificent new buildings of the Massachusetts 
at occupied in Cleveland, the success of the exhi- Institute of Technology it will not be difficult for any 
s assured, and the outlook is that the attendance visitors to pick out places of interest to visit, but a 
» professional sessions will be larger than it was number of entertainment features have been provided 
eveland. On Tuesday afternoon a steamer will leave for a spe- 
\ long and varied list of papers has been prepared cial harbor trip, including a landing at Nantasket 
he two associations, and complete arrangements Beach, and luncheon will be served on board. Wednes 

been made for the holding of the meetings at such day afternoon the visiting foundrymen will attend a 

as to accommodate the greatest number in at-_ baseball game between the Boston and Cleveland Amer 

nee. The plan, which was so successful last year, ican League teams at Fenway Park A vaudeville per 
of having joint management by the two associations formance will be enjoyed Wednesday evening at Keith’s 


» exhibition of foundry equipment and supplies and 
ichinery and accessories will be continued this year, 
ill also the plan of holding one meeting each day 
to allow those attending the conventions to in- 
t the exhibits, visit plants and participate in enter- 
ment features at their pleasure. Some of the re- 
s of the committees promise to be exceedingly inter- 
ng. Special attention will be given to the manufac- 
of implements of war. 
The associations will have a joint opening session 
Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics Building, at three 
‘+k Monday afternoon, Sept. 24, and this will be the 
afternoon session. The associations will meet sepa- 


Record for Number of Exhibitors 


theater. Thursday afternoon the West Lynn plant of 
the General Electric Co. will be visited, and in the 
evening the annual banquet, which has become famous 
in the past three or four years for its admirable fea 


tures, will be held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel 
of national reputation will be heard and some ur 
ided. 
year, the iting ladies are 
They will take part in the 
boat ride Tuesday afternoon and be given tickets for 
the ball game Wednesday afternoon and Keith’s theater 
Wednesday evening. They will also enjoy a luncheon 
Thursday and the banquet Friday. 


Speakers 
isual 
entertainment features will be prov 

As was the last 
assured a delightful time. 


case 
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Exhibitors at the Foundry and Machine Exposition 





\ be H W Washington Bouleva! ( > } Ix 2) ( We Mad St ( 
\ \ ( Ip ( Bosto 
Aibany S & Sup) ( \ N Brad Co.. Clevelanc 
\me I Equipn ( A ~ pard C {8 Binford Stree Bos 
An ( ( Fif N ] Electric Furnace Corporation, New Y« 
Amer g g Ce West R iiph Street, ‘ ) | Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadelphia 
- ynd-Fargquhar C 119 Atlantic Avenu Bostor 
\ in Mo ng M hins Terre H te, I] 5. McCormick ( Pittsburgh 
A Mu im « Ss New Yor \ MecCrosky Reamer C¢ Meadville Pa 
Amer I Be ng Macl ( ‘ - MeLain System, In SOS Goldsmith Buildir Milw 
Be ( I Wi ° 
Arcade Mfg. Co., Fre I M lean Publishing Co., Toronto, Ont 
Armstrong ( k & Insulat Me Pittsburg} ( Macleod Co., Cincinnati 
Asbury Grapl M A ! N. J ‘ Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapoli Minr 
Athol Machine Cx Atl M M eable Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Conr 
Atkins & Co ( I ( letal Industry, New York 4 
Ayer & Lor I | Exch I ding, ¢ £ I Michigan Smelting & Refining Co., Detroit 
B. & B. Mfg. C« ] I Midland Machine Co Detroit 
Beaudry & ¢ l 141 M Street. Bostor ( Moltrup Steel Products Co., Beaver Falls, Pa B 
Berksh Mfg. Ce Cleyv ind B Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md 
Chas. H. Besl & | , 118 North Clint Street, Chicag ( Mott Sand Blast Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Bilton Mactl I ( I oe rt. ¢ ( H. Mumford Co., Elizabeth, N. J 
S. Birker & S W Ontar S ( | Mumford Molding Machine Co., 176 | to AV 
G. S. Blodg cn But 2 \ I Cl gC 
t \ Co.. Car p S £ I National Er neering Cc 105 Tacoma Building, Chicage 
s W ] ! ( New ¥ N ( il S Council, Chicago. 
lgvenme | ! W I ge I or p Vv ¢ go Crucible Co., Chicag 
\ Ss Mac} ( 8 We I d Co & Coke Co 11 Devonshire §S 
te ( BR 
Bu ‘ I Str ( Ha S ist Co., New Have Conr 
; | N ; H Nicl Ss ( Br k]y N ) 
( I \ ( B ! ( f Amer 1790 Br dw New ¥ \ 
( M ( ’ Jorton ( Wor Ma 
} ( RB } Ss.’ €) ( ! izo 
ray \I ee I ( New York 
Cc} P | M »., Grand Rapids, Mich 
} I I ( ( Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 
l ( ( 646 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newal 
West A Str 
( i I Pipe M ( Hagerstow Mad B 
( t \ ( \ Vi I n ¢ 2 > iwal Str I i } \ 
Vle I é o., Cleveland 
Ch ‘ ( Bour Philadelpt ay 
Combi St ( l I ‘ & Cr C) zo 
fa I ( isl Ste ( Pittsburgh 
Corn | | N I t es Cr Youngstown, Ohio | 
ur | 1 M St H I I | more Ir 1901 South Rockwel Str 
Cutter & We 1 Su ( I L 
Davis-Bourt \ ( el ( ( t Furr Spe altie or 26 Cor ane Street. Ne 
Debevoise-A! rson (¢ f rty § Y I 
Dins M Separat ( \ vau \ I \ M hanical Engines Chicago 
Divine Brothers Ce 17 \ I he Brow! & Donald, Inc., Maspeth, N. ¥ I 
Jose} Dixe Cru ( H ) g \ Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co., Brighton, Boston 
Stan Doggett, New Yor \ Robeson Pre ss ( 18 East Forty-first Street. New Yor} \ 
G. Drouve ¢ Bridgeport, Co Rogers, Brown & ¢ Cincinnat \ 
Eastern Br & I ot Cor ! Wat ( sate First Shoe o., Providence, R. I] \ 
Federa Foundr Suppl ( ( ul Sar M Mactl 30... »2 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
Felt & Tart Mfg. Co., ¢ g Yor} I 
Forbes & M 172 Ur Stre W ore r, M ( Shepard Electr Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. ¥ I 
Foreign Crucible Ltd Huds Terminal Building, New Sir Mfg. C Fitchburg, Mass ( 
Yorl \ \ W.S Mfg. Co., Cleveland I 
Foundry Equipment Co., ( mbu ( I R Sl & S¢ Co., Chicago 
Gardner Machine C« Beloit, W ( Wwe r G. Smith Co.. Cleveland 4 
General Electric C¢ S N ( S rd Equipn Co., New Haven, Conn 
Genel! Fire <tinguisher ¢ Providence R. ] BB W Ibar w ¢ West Allis, Wis 
General Platers’ Sup] ( \ Yor 4 W. F. Stodder, S use, N. Y I 
Goldschmidt Thermit C ] Y iwa\ New Yor A Sti Ke rd & Nutt Co Cleveland 
Great Western Mfg. Co., Le vort Kat I S van Machine Co., Chicago 
Harrison Sup] Cr D> ter Avenu Exte or Swan & Finch ¢ New York 
Boston \ Thomas Iron Co Congress Street, Boston 
Hart & Hutchi n Co., Ne Br i ! 4 Titanium Bronze ‘¢ In Niagara Falls, N. Y I 
Hauck Mfg. Co Broo vi N. ¥ B United Compo 1 Co 228 Milk Street, suffalo 
Hayward Co 0 Chur S N Y \ l i Metal H« ‘o., 89 Chambers Street, New Yor 
Hermar Pne M ( | | $ rragphite Ce Saginaw, Mich I 
Pittsbure! B U. S. Molding Max Co., Cleveland 
Hill, Clarke & C« ] Oliv S B oO ( uU. s. 8 : a. 4 Peoples Gas Building, Chicag 
Hoevel Mfg. Corporatior Chu Street, N D D. W e & ¢ 1401 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicag 
Herman A. Holz, 1 Madis« AY Ne A Var r & Swase Cleveland 
International Moldir M ( \ 3 Ww vorth Instit . Boston I 
Street, Chicag ‘ | W r & Holcor Co., 1360 Wells Street, Chicago 
THE IRON AG New Yo \ wi & Br Ric} nd and Hedley Streets, Philadelp! 
Jennison-Wr es.’ J O \ Whitehs Brothers Co., Providence, R. I 
Spencer Kell & S s, I ’ W ng Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Il 
7 K ( Ir We rw Tr. We son Cr Detroit 


pa 


‘o., Chambersburg, Pa 
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Exhibitors and the Products Displayed 





Abe Howe (¢ Chicago 4 display of the Howe detachable Edward P. Welles, president; Charles A. Knill, Ralp! 
tongue tru n val is styl of platfor and bodies; Young, Charles H. Munch and John C. Curns 
Iso an American electr noist in operatior nd operating Champion Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago Exhibit 
models of American high speed chain and Union roller and Champ.on electric sand riddles in operation Repr 
bush.ng Represented by Oliver J Abell, president by T, J. Magnuson and H. O. Magnuson 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphi: Display of Ajax process ingot S. Birkenstein & Sons, Chicago.—Display of ingot bra 
and variety of castings Exh.bit in charge of Frank M ganese bronze ingot, phosphor bronze ingot, ingot ex 
W .lles New I land representative, with G. H. Clamet pg tin, pig lead and babbitt metal and other non-fe: 
first v.ce-president and secretary ; Charles F. Hopkins, su vase metals and their alloys, also castings made fron 
tendent A. MacDougall, New York representati roducts for the purpose of showing their working qu 
Joseph C. Brightb/ll, Ph ladelp ( ta 


G. S. Blodgett Co Burlington, Vt Display of small | 
J. Millson Graham in attendance ’ ae “ 
F ble ovens used for enameling, japanning and for cor 


ng purposes tepresented by R. L. Patrick, treasure 
B tone Mfg. Co., Cambridge Springs, Pa Display 
ft. Blystone mixer with screen, 3-hp. motor and power 


re attached Represented by Luther G. Conroe 


cl é ( I ed ) New ¥ \ 11S} y I 
Hcunkioe ‘ ath = in ttine 1 / Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co., Bridgeport, Cont 
ehh hs Stetnee ie ttine it w o pile it 9 the play of No. 7 alternating current motor-driven floor 
hencl : = few tat‘onal lins . new Hu e! with ball bearings, equipped with improved steel gu 
; oo : ) t room in operatic oad’ wu laine nd No l alternating current sw.ng frame gr 
- . ; ied eimai - y Minich. tepresented by D. T. Homan, vice-president, and A 
He : Rs HW I W } : ean, treasurer 
Hutt H. Haley, Detroit, district Brown Spe Ity Machinery Co., Chicago Display of N 
' ore J ) Al . Cleve d, 1 Charl G olving barrel sandblast machine equ pped with 
S th. P el , representative een type dust arrestor and exhaust fan, and St 
Americ Gu roducts ¢ Ne yt Goulac core } t er core machine, both of which will be in oper 
ogethet core d tines Repre nted by G Style B hammer core machine and an electric du 
I : is ene! ' WW . Baird. manag f hake! Repre nted b Elmer A. Rich, Jr \ oe 
a , f t > HM | B. T R. | I ‘i a Layeock and R. G. Coburt 
M. F. ¢ : Buc | icts ( Cincint i Displ of metal me 
Ar r t oe C% ( Dis} of West | rucible and 1 crucible furnaces, air and electric y 
t | W avis, J parting compound, core compound, patent flask eg 
nre ent | M ur r ( Starr nd pil metal fluxes, et Represented by C. J. Goeh- 
America! VI ne Ma e ¢ Terre H t | 4 I ge president D. S. Marfield, treasurer ind the follow 
t-rat oY over i } ' one f g salesmer! B. Bernbaum, C. Gysin, J B. Carpenter 
. EJ ee 


be Ol Sore i wi Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥.—Samples of crud 


America Pir Ber ne Ma ( Rostc Dist rborundu! crystals and crude aloxite tepresented | 
three 1 of “Wonds a hi ling Y chins R J. kX. Rayner, manager of the Boston store, and John M 
Marl Ang | Hegvic john Heggie a Arthu H. E. Hammond, G. E. Dresser and H. H. M ller, of 
E , P. Blake the Boston store; O. C. Dobson, of the Pittsburgh store: H 
Arcad Mfe. Co Freepor | Dist ‘ {-i7 pow kx. Kerwin, of the Chicago store, and C. E. Hawke, manager 
rolover jolt i 1 patte al ving n e, 1 der ervice department 
wing ferrul t piston cope n } p hist Cataract Refining & Mfg. Co., Buffalo Cutting oils and con 
drag macl ‘ Q. err olt, N« 2 moder olt. Ne pounds, quenching and tempering oils, core oil and parting 


90 combined jolt squeezer, § ir squeezer, n. Midget Represented by A. A. Schaefer, F. F. Hennessy, J. A. M 
core jolter. x d squeezer. 17 ' Norcro jarrit Veagh, M. E. Becker, F. N. Tweedy, J. Purvis, N. C. Ba 
machit rrillion pouring device. Represented by F. M. Edwards and L. C. Sm.th 

H. Morgan, Charles Morg L. L. Munn, R. E. Turnbu Frank D. Chase, Chicago.—A display of photographs and 


Her Tscherning. August Cl te We Wt he le) colored illustrations of plants designed by the firm as ar 





Displa of insulating ndust1 engineer, and standards developed for the cor 


nes truction of furnaces, ovens, etc 








high pressure cover ng, and rkl d for refrigeration pu Cl e Turbine Mfg. Co., Orange, M: An exhibit of aut 


poses Represented by A. L. Dorr nd E. ¢ llovad natic pe hing and. buffing machines under power and 
Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass D f Ath ne ictual use, adapted for the polishing and buffing of roun 
Starrett improved visi of a types, a fine tos flat or cylindrical parts Divine Bros. Co., polishing eng 
and other products of tl concer manufacture Reprs neer, Utica, N. Y., occupies a part of this space, show 
sented by Stephen E. French, general manager at iper 1 complete line of wheels, wheel dressers and balancer 
tendent, and H. K. Parkmar les? ind polishing tools Chase Turbine Mfg. Co. represented 
BE. Atkins & Co.. Indianapol An ex t of metal \ W. G. Chapman and Divine Bros. Co. represented by B. H 
< } , k } ‘ frame } \ K Divine and F. W. Sturdevant 
Kut met iting macl € and found: plate Reprs Cl igo Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago One of its compressors 
nted by T. H. E cott. W Timpons nd T. A. ¢ re \ furnish about one-half of the compressed air used t 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Chicas A disp f A & L interior exhibitors Pneumatic riveting, chipping, sand ramming 
creosote wood oc] ' illed in the floor of t hoot} grinding, hoisting, electric drilling and other tools and 
Represented by A. H. Noyes, secretar nd treasur WwW. H new portable electric sand sifter will be displayed 
Blvthe C ,o: B. S. McConnell and 1] W. Decker. harge of A. C. Andreser also F. S. Eggleston, manager 
struction engineers, Cleveland; R. G. Inslee nd R. H Boston office; E. J. Foley and others 
Inslee, construction engineers, New York, and H. G. Ste ( sholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland Cyclone hoists 
ens onstruction engineer, Pl lelpl tchless trolleys displayed Represented by Georg W 
B. & B. M Co lr Ir pol ) l ortal Batemar 
i stat « ur power ! ( ding 1 Repre ( cinnati Pulley Machinery Co., Cincinnati—A display 
sented by W. Kesler, s one three-spindle No. 44 Avey drilling mach'ne equ pp 
Beaudry & Co., Bostor Dis] 00-lb. Beaudry Chan with gravity feed for each spindle; and a number of other 
pion hammer nd a 50-1 Fairt hammer, bot! machines, many of them in operation. Represented b; 
yperatior Represented by O. Abrabamsen, treasure B. Patterson, president and treasurer; J. G. Hey, vic 
Archibald Parsons, treasurer of the United Hammer Ci president and general manager; J. F. Merrielees, gene! 
Berkshire Mfg. Co. Cleveland D'splay of ! I uperintendent, and C. K. Cairns, sales manager 
queezer molding machine with special lifting devic« ror Charles J. Clark, Chicago Display of blast volume mete! 
wood and aluminum flasks, match plates, vibrators, flask ind allied instruments tepresented by Charles J. Clark 


fitt ngs, et Represented by R. H. York, president; W. A Cleveland Blow Pipe & Mfg. Co., Cleveland.—A display of 
Price, treasurer; W. D. Fraser, manager, and G. L. Cannot 


Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago Display of No. 17, 24-in use on buffing, polishing and emery wheels, dust collect 
L, Besley wide face ring wl 


grinder with 30-in. disk and the necessary material required to connect from t! 

wheel ; No. 15, 30-in. B Besley pattern makers’ disk grinder emery wheels to the exhaust fan and from the exhaust f 

No. 19, 53-in. Besly horizontal disk grinder, and No. 6, to the dust collector; also a two-section shower bath 
foundry and factory use. Represented by Edward Coney 


motor-driven exhaust fan, various designs of hoods 


20-in. Besly double-spindle disk grinder Represented by 
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Mr. Lavelle, New 
England Coal & 
Coke Co., Everett, 
Mass., is chairman 
f the executive 
‘“ommittee 


























Mr. Tutein, 
Thomas Iron Co., 
Boston, is chairman 
of the reception com 
mittee. 













Mr. Viall, Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., is 
chairman of the 
finance committee 















Mr. Henshaw, pig 
iron and coke, Bos- 
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W. J. LAVELLE 
- ie Tes 


a SD Sy 


R. D. WALKER 





ton, is chairman of 
the golf committee 








Mr Reed, Reed, 
Fears & Miller, pig 
iron and coke, Bos- 
ton, is chairman of 
the entertainment 
committee 







Mr. Freeland, New 
England editor THE 
[RON AGE, Worcester, 
is chairman of the 


press committee 


CHARLES A, REED 















Mr. Walker, Walker 
& Pratt Mfg. Co., 
Joston, is chairman 
of the ladies enter- 
tainment committee 





of 


Committee 
for 


Foundry Week 








“yn 





M. 
Bridgeport, ¢ 
vlights 
William \ 
Eastern Bra & Ingot Cx 


Quimby and 
| 


+. Drouve Co.. 


puttyvle 
resented by 


Dee, 


‘onn 


and Straight-Push sa 
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, , : . I ting, DI} ze of Gardne grinders, and an assortment 
beading, calking, s bushing | ! t accessorie Exhibit includes two recent a 
reversit rills, tapping the Gardner line, the No. 15 double spindle gr 
, boring ( nd « r drills, be of 20-in. ring wheel capacity, and a new No. 2 
nd cent £ t I grinders floor, flask, bench pindle 53-in. disk grinder. Represented by W. B. Le 
( I er £ pneumatic hold Bowe I rel W L. Townsend, demonstrator; A. A. § 
ouplings a Ne -Slip hose clamps. Repré é Springfield, Mass., sales representative KF. M 
H. S. Covey, secretary ; Arthur Scott, superintend G New York sales representative, and also by represe! 
reg nager New York office Fr. E. Schwarze rom Boston agents, the Lynd-Farquhar Co., and 
ger Philadelphia office, and C. D. Garner, manager Tor Ne Yor! gents the Vandyck-Churchill Co 
+ 
a aa . p (;eneral Electric Co., Schenectady, N Y Display 
rhomas %. Coale Lumber Co., Philadeip! Display o trifugal air compressors for cupola service, elect 
s of Michigan soft cork white pine patter umbe ot : aoe ae : 
li acai ciiedetiand tert : iat baking ovens, et J. M. Hollister, representing 
tticen Wanton Pr ice eral office at Schenectady, and M. R. Griffeth, of the |} 
4 re Ce ia la ie office. Other representatives are A. R. Bush, J. W 
oe er ess alicihian Sine ane ae = — at se : ; and B. L. Spain of the Schenectady general office 
CL J a20 Steele, C. B. Davis and D. G. Brokaw of the Bost 
eee P. A. Dyer, New York office, and W. C. Fish, mar 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery ( St Display of Cu 
writes) deuiia cutie : . ‘aid sai a he Lynn works 
ro led vith regula ‘ I I iling feature : ral Fire Extinguisher Co., Providence, R. I 
notor driv nit w ? c pressure contr consists of an installation of an automatic sprir 
ilating ‘ ' ter: Curtis pendant vert plete with wire glass house for demonstrating 
il cy le r hois Cu horizont rol ompounds of sprinkler, together with ADT supervisory syste 
linder a h t 1 | m troll resented by W. A. Kennedy, mechanical engineer 
single I m |} ‘ 7 , th troll Richmond, Boston manager; R A. Jenckes, depa 
ngle I-l br ss ‘ went; J. D. Pryor. department of publicity and pron 
Cu & Wood Sup J Bi D — PS George S. Barrows, manager of gas heating ! 
oundry eq ’ : machines for casting. clear Hausler Hale, gas mixer 
g, ! g, polishir plating 1ering Repre Goldschmidt Thermit Co., New York.—Complete line of 
ter Ww. S. Wo president. and W. H. Mulholland. ple of the various metals and alloys which this 
ret 1 treasur ! the following traveling ile manufactures, such as manganese, chromium, cob 
i 2 Carpents ( G. Bills. George H. } nel sten, ferrotungsten, ferrochromium, manganese 
\. M. Han ferromolybdenum, ferrotitanium, etc Ww R. Hu 
lavis-Br nonville Co.. Bostor Exhibit will consist x les manager 4. F. Braid, metallurgical engineer; H 
cetylene welding and cutting equiy ent nclud Spilsbury, metallurgical engineer H. D. Kelley and 
ne generators, welding and cutting torches, regulators, McCarty 
t N« Oxygraph and Radiagrap ! erati cepre Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kan.—Type \ 
sented | Stuart Plumley, F. C. Hobb George Jaeger, CR, type CS and type HS gyratory foundry riddles I 
George J. Strobel, George V. K. Greene, Fred A. Blood and resented by George W. Combs, superintendent, and F 
A. Blass of the New England sales and demonstrating Pickett 
wes, ame Ww “ Ba an, ene on: Sra PI Harrison Supply Co., Boston Metallic sand blast mater 
lelpl ind Hugh F. Dyar, district s 1 ger Cleve oo a 
. including the company’s principal products, chilled shot 
; ; ; ind Diamond grit 
Debevoise-Anderson C New York Samples of seve! 
brands of coke pig ir¢ charcoal pig iron, various brand Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyp, N. Y.—Hauck cupola lighters, mold 
‘f coke and limestone Represented by N. Anderson, C. A dryers, ladle heaters, melting furnaces and kerosene torches 
itt, W. K. Callow, A. E. Kelly and C. K. Sutton Represented by A. E. Hauck, president; Busch Hauck, 
) Magnetic Separator Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Disy vice-president, and A. P. Link. 
ur types of separator ill power driven, a fe w Hayward Co., New York Display of photographs showing 
Type O No with motor attached; type M N wit its Hayward buckets in operation on various classes of 
itor generator set; magnetic pulls type with moto : work Represented by H. M. Davison and C. F. Hutchings 
i hand magnet Represented by Mr. Fobian,. sales 1 1 Herman Pneumatic Machine Co.. Pittsburgh Displa f 
ind Mr. Bethke plain jarring machine of 4-ton capacity and a smaller plair 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co Bosto Displ f Dix jarring machine; also a new type of combination jar 
rucibles, covers, stirrers, stoppers, sand crucibles, scor queeze machine Represented by Thomas Kaveny, A. M 
iers, cupels, etc Represented by D. A. Johnson, manager Frauenheim, H. T. Frauenheim, Alfred Herman, Robert | 
‘hicago office H. A. Nealle n ge Bost« office ind Ringle, I. J. Oesterling, R. P. Morgan, Walter Hughes, A 
the following salesmer H. C. Sorensor R. J. Belleville McWithey, Robert Porteous and Harry W. Gahan 
J. Tucker, R. H. Brinkerhoff, C. A. Shaw, E. A. St. John Hill. Clarke & Co., Boston This display shows the following 
\. L. Haasis, R. F. Leonard, J. K. Moses, John A. Condit new machines Henry & Wright drilling machines, Fra 
A. G McNau grinders, Superior drilling machines, Millholland screw 


ghton 
lathes, Roulsted 


cutter 


pipe machines, Flather 
Emmes lathe, Greenfield 
Carlton radial drilling 
Wilmarth & Morman universal 


Jarecki 
« 


machines. 
lathe, 


Consolidated 


Models of Anti-Pluviu 


h operator Ret grinder 


machine, Atla 
grinder 


Boye 


secretary press, Ss 


Waterbury, Conr irbor and 


press 


display imples of briquet-ingots formed by pressure Herman A. Holz, New York.—Display of the Brinell meter, a 
from fine metal scrap lso charts showing the savings ef portable apparatus for the accurate determination of the 
fected by the use of briquet-ingots Represented by How hardness of metals and metal products, and the Erichsen 
ird Baker, F. A. Pure G. G. Hinson and W. S. Lord machine for testing metal sheets, strips, wires, tubes, et 
Federal Foundry Supp ( Cleveland Display of eight tepresented by Herman A. Holz and W. O. Little. 





power 1eezer nd « tion jolt and squeeze machines Hoevel Mfg. Corporation, New York—Revolving barrel 
of variou Ze jolt machines for making cores and molds blast machine and rotary table sand blast machine. Re] 
core ovens, electric vibrators and knee valves, flasks, et« sented by H. F. Hoevel, president; F. W. Weiss, vice-pr* 
Represented by W J Adams Ralph Ditty Ellsworth dent L. B. Passmore, Western representative, and G 
Kaye, John Bayer, W I. Smith, I. D. Adams and T. R Seltzer, salesman. 
Ditty International Molding Machine Co., Chicago.—Jarring fm 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co Chicago Demonstration of the hines, electric and air: power squeezers, combination st! 
Comptometer 1dding ind < llating machine Repre ping squeezers, combination jolt squeezers, hand turn-o 
sented by William F. Sin G. Luniak and W. G. Re draw, ete. Represented by Edward A. Pridmore, president 
Forbes & Mvyers, Worcester, { D : of Model ¢ W. W. Miller, vice-president; F. W. Hamel and J. L. La! 
156X and 110 motor grindeé of tl firr m ifacture gar 
Foreign Crucible Ltd.. New Yorl \ dis] of Europear Jennison-Wright Co., Toledo, Ohio Display of Kreolite 
crucibles Repre ted } Geor H. A blocl used for factory flooring Represented by F 
Foundry Equipment Co., Clevel Displ ‘ t ‘ Jennison, Frank B. Goodman, George L. Dresser, L 
of Coleman core ovens, met é fu ces yurner Drinker and Henry P. Consaul 
rucil fters, squeeze A e exl t Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo Display of liquid 
oml tion battery f Coler roller drawer ove! compounds Represented by Alfred P. Mason, Willia 
I ible rack t f Goetz and Robert C. Boggess 
ver vey i T. P. Kelly & Co., In New York Booth arranged as 
‘ um it of tl ‘ I te } ee roon Represented by H. F. Maurel, V. J. Rohe. B 
Colen and ( A Barne Forman and W. F. Kaine 
Gardner Macl Ce Belk W D ‘ Ju King Optical Co, Chicago Display of approved saf 
belt and motor drive ; S g } ad te ‘ eg le helmets, masks, ete. tepresented by W. G. K 
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machine and air-power Squeezer machine Represented by Detroit representative, and the following factory repr : 
Mrs. Henry E. Pridmore, president and treasurer; Henry tives: I. R. Smith, president and general manager 
A. Pridmore, vice-president and secretary D. F. Eagan, Baker, secretary and sales manager; J. J. Coyne, 
C. H. Ellis, A. V. Magnuson, and J. W. Dopp of J. W. Dopp manager, and J. M. Dickson, salesman. 
& Co., Detroit 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago The main feature 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co New York A display of a 14 3 


; x 8% x 10-in. class WJ-3 angle compound con 
the Hytempite furnace cement with a practical demonstra 


equipped with Sullivan plate valves throughout; als t 


rt th product in two small high temperature ¢ I boosters for ecuring water supply from wells 
furnaces 1Uuippec th pvrome rs so show yr of . ’ F J | 
equipped wi pyromete! a Lf ving ented by G. E. Wolcott, sales manager for New | 
y YY j 7 . 
rammed-ur lining or rit t > 1é neo f na S na Lcile . 'D ‘ > 
ip xy for pit type melting irna ind 1 H. Cc. O’Brien and G. H. Richey, sales engineers, 


Richey, Browne & Donald, Maspeth, N. Y Exhibit of ! ander Milne, operating engineer in charge of the 


working model illustrating the compar s roller-ramming Thomas Iron Co., Boston Pig iron Represented by 
and molding machine and sand handling appliance, t A. Barrows, Jr., president; Elbridge E. Walker, 
gether with samples showing a wide variety of work w I ales agent E. Arthur Tutein, New England re; 


can be manufactured by this equipment Represented bj tive, and Philip E. Wright, Philadelphia and N« 


Walter H. Hofmann, J. C. Burdick and J. B. Donohue representative. 


Rivett Lathe & Grinder C Bostor Display of No. 1 I Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. and the Titanium Bror 


ternal straight hole and angle grinder, No. 106 internal Niagara Falls, N. Y A display of castings 
Straight hole and angle grinder, No. 608 back-geared pre bronze die castings. Represented by W. M. Cors 
cision lathe mounted on special cabinet with individua Titanium Bronze Co.; H. R. Corse, sales manager 7 
motor drive and supplied with a number of this company’ Bronze Co.; John McCallum, foundry uperinte 
attachments, No, 208 automatic radial grinder and an in Titanium Bronze Co.; A. C. Olfs and William Eva ‘ 
proved Rivett thread too Represented by Cecil Ogden iles department of the Titanium Alloy Mfg. C 
A. O tichter, Fred Lord and F. H. H tead Titanium Bronze Co., and George F. Comstock, met 
Robeson Process Co., New York.—Samples of glutrin and of the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co 
cores made with this material; also photographs of cores United Compound Co., Buffalo Display of Buffalo I i 
and castings in which glutrin was used Represented by vent wax and Buffalo brand pattern wax Repress 
T. J. Ryan, R. S. Hughes and George N. Moore John W. Bradley and L. F. Leney 
Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati—A large display of m 


1 : , United States Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich Exhib't e 
ples of pig iron, display of beehive and by-product oven : , Te] ; 


1 : ' . : , used for a rest room and for the display of sam; f 

metallurgical coke and an asortment of ferroalloyvs oO : 
graphite ore and brushes for motors and generator 

gra ré sen teel and n eable ir isting f variou 
type Represented by George R. Sullivan and Richard S. Molding Machine Co., Cleveland Display of pla 
Peters, J1 Philadelphia office 4 <A. Fowler. R. W. ( . jueezer, jar and squeeze machine, jar squeeze 
Otto Arlt and J. A. Claussen, New York office: Ste o W draw machine, plain air jar machine, jar and patter y 
Hubbar Cleveland office Thomas FE. Wils Pitt — machine and jar roll-over pattern draw machine Repre- 


ented by J. N. Battenfeld, J. L. Battenfeld, C. F. Batten- 


raft office: J. C. Mears. St. Louis offic H. W. Fe! d. feld and J. F. Jerka 


I 
F. E. Fitt W. R. Maher and E. F. Bowden. Boston office l ted States Silica Co., Chicago Display of sampl if 
cE. L. B gs Chicago office, and F. W. Mille: rn | W flint hot Represented by A. Volney Foster, Lew } 
Bauer, Cincinnati offi Reed, Harry F. Goebig and Oliver Cook 
Sand } g M é AY I | United Metal Hose Co., New York Exhibit of flexible 1 
ment ¢ host ind tubing, including armored, lined, lined welding 
Shepard Electric Crane & H t Co.. Montour Fal NY \ ! lined air hose, also pneumatic tool hose for chipping 
»] rf ndard SI rd_ hoist neluding a . : hammers, etc., metal armored sand blast hose, hose f 
) with variable speed control; : Shepard new f team and oil Represented by Joseph M. Lewin 
cal hoist which as ened t take care of loa that I. D. Wallace & Co Chicago Display of a Wallace bench 
re ju too heav f ' ; planer driven by a direct connected motor and fitted w th 
I rest ed by ] 1. h. gener : a R HM p and shutter safety guard Represented by J. D. W 
rred ! 4 J. Bar lvert - or ce, president 
M t r Falls, N. Y¥ W A B . BB ’ Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland Display of No. 2A 
rer and W. C. Briggs. sal engineer. N York office ver | hollow hexagon turret lathe working on chu g 
nd N in Farrar trict manager, and Herbert W work, No. 4 universal turret screw machine working 
G 9 ‘ of Ph } Cutter & W i bar work, and No. 2 plain head, bar feed, screw n 
Co Bostor rent for the Shepard compar in that ter vorking on bar work tepresented by H L. K 
ritor ilso w have s representatives and attendants at Boston manager, and A. C. Cook, sales manage! 
this exhibit Wheeler & Holcomb Co., Chicago Display of a full line @ 
Simond Mfg. Co., Fitchburg. Ma Exhibit include hack afety wearing apparel. Represented by F. H. Wheeler a! 
w blades. files, met cutting « 1 Yu : , +] Charles A. Kingsbury 
littine yy An inserted tooth met cutting — bes White & Brother, Philadelphia A display of ingot metals, 
operation on a machine Represented | H. B. Me white metals, the WB and CC brand of copper and castings 


Donald, Charles E. Woods and H » Hortor made from these various classes of ingot metals Repre- 


I 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland.—Display of two-sectior ented by Clarence B. White, president; John T. Fegley, 


mI sing , es Fosse antag - -awmo!l 
iwer type core oven, 10 x 10 ft. steel sand blast roon purcha ig agent Frank Krug, sales manage! Rayn ¢ 


r “PD ’ . inte ‘ostert represe ive 3 Cright 
No. 5 Baby sand blast mill in operation and a resin Hunter Eastern representativ William J rightow 


mill, continuous feed Represented b W. C. Sly, pres Canadian and Western representative Se Dickinses 
dent George J. Fanner, vice-president P W Graue, manager New York office; Theodore Gruenbaum, sp 
Western representative, and H. P. Furlong, I tern repré¢ representative, and Raymond Galbraith, white metal repre- 
sentative sentative. 

R. P. Smit & So Cc Chicage Dis} of “Prot to. Whitehead Brothers Co., Providence No products ex! ted 


safety shoe for mold nd foundryme! Represente } Represented by A. J. Miller, treasurer; Charles E. Andrews, 
J. B. Smith, J Eastern sales manager; J. H. Whitehead, purchasing t 
Werner G. Smith Co., Cleveland Disp] of Lino ' ind Van Loan Whitehead, Jr., Western sales manage! 


core « specimer re made with Line and « t Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill Dis} of 
e of plumbago and firebri Representes W teapot spout ladle, type “R” electric crane trolley, latest 

G. Smith, president nd genet manager F. H. Dodge improved design, having all gearing inclosed and operating 

manage fr founda sup] depart } I ter n oil bath, and type “A” round plate tumbling barrel 

( gon igel W. S. Raye ervice expert \ photographs showing complete line of crane d fi 


Fay, Western manager; M. S. Finley, Easte1 ge equipment. Represented by R. H. Bourne, R. E. Prussing 
and L. P. Robinson, New England n ger 4. H. McDougall and C. A. Hardy 


Sta rd I pment ¢ Ne Hav ( I Dis} N r. B. Wood's Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa Display 
cinder mills in operatior Represented |} c A Wood system of taper snap molding, comprising the 
L. Bradley ess patented tapered snap flask and automatic adju © 
Strong-Kennard & Nutt Ct Cleveland IS] y of fet patented snap jacket Represented by Charles M 
devices, including first aid ibinet ospital equipment George M. Naylor and Victor Lesher 
fety cans, fire extinguisher rubber, leather and asbesto E. J. Woodison Co., Detroit Foundry equipment ar 
gloves, leggings and clothing; dust hoods, ifety signs, plies, including electrically operated jolt-ramming rt 
respira nd masks, and numerous other devices molding machine, air squeezer molding machine, elt 


Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., West Allis, Wi Wheelbarrows, vibrator in operation, wood grinder, core oils, buffing 
flask pins, special rolled steel flasks, snap flasks and shop positions, et¢ Represented by E. J. Woodison, 
boxes Represented by E. W. Dowd, New England repre- Woodison, G. A. Burman, U. W. Frink, W. J. Wark, W M 
sentative: George H. Lambkin, New York representative Maybank, W. Renchie, D. D. Baxter, H. T. Taylor, ‘ ; 
Charles L. Kirk, Pittsburgh representative J. W Dopp, Howe. G. Brady and C. J. Skeffington 











lustry knows, sand blasting is a method of 
applying sand under air pressure to rough 
gs to remove the dirt and scale as they come 

the foundry. ; 
little is known of the early history of the 
sa last, but there is a record of an exhibit of 
§ last equipment at the American Institute 
F held in New York in 1871. The principle em- 
at that time is still used in the small sand- 
hose machine, which was the only type in use 
up to 1900. It seems likely that the use of sand 
pressure to Gean castings was borrowed 
the glass industry, where sand has long been 
ised for producing various effects in ground glass. 
At that time the use of compressed air was not gen- 
known. Mr. Westinghouse was just intro- 
it for air-brakes on the ruilroads and there 
» such thing as an air compressor of any great 

on the market. 

Some of the earlier attempts to use sand as a 
leaning agent called for the employment of live 
sti in place of air. This method was said to be 
effective for cleaning certain kinds of castings for 

ng, but it made a very dirty and disagreeable 

1 was abandoned after a short time. This 

to use live steam is interesting because in 
practice nothing causes so much trouble in 

he operation of the sand-blast as moisture. Re- 


\ Ss everyone connected with the foundry in- 
4 


gardless of the method or the type of machine used, 
grade of sand, care must be taken that the 
s “bone-dry” when it is charged into the ma- 


and that no moisture created by the conden- 
of the air in the pipe line be permitted to 
nto contact with the sand, as it will choke 

the machine, or at best will cause a pulsating 
nstead of a steady, even flow. 


Cleaning Steel Requires High Pressure 


Sand-blasting should be, and usually is, the first 
lone on a rough casting preparatory to chip- 
and grinding. The sand-blast operation, there- 
should be done at a point on the line of route 
tween the molding floor and the cleaning room. 
lor cleaning non-ferrous metals and for mal- 
and cast iron, a lower air pressure and a 
grade of sand may be used than for steel. 
‘astings are difficult to clean. The metal is 
ired at a high temperature, and the molding sand 
n so that the only effective method of clean- 
by a sand-blast using air at a pressure of 
80 lb. High pressure, although costing more 
duce, is invariably recommended for steel 
gs and, reckoned by the saving in time and the 
se in work accomplished, is really cheaper in 
ng run. It has been estimated by some en- 
fineers that it costs about 15 per cent more to de- 
i1ir to the machine at 80 lb. than at 35 to 40 lb., 
at the air at 80-lb. pressure strikes a 44 per 
harder blow, resulting in a saving of time, and 
equently an increase of work of about the same 


and treasurer Chicago Steel Foundry Co., 
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Sand-Blast Operation 


Quantity and Character of Work 
Governs Selection of Equipment 
Several Methods Briefly Described 


BY DAVID 





EVANS 


per cent, leaving a net saving in favor of the higher 
pressure machine of 25 per cent There is a fur 
ther benefit in using higher pressure in that it 
requires a smaller volume of sand, and consequently 
creates a smaller volume of dust, which must be 
handled and eliminated, so that the saving in the 
use of the sand itself and the less amount of dust 
to be handled are both proper credits in favor of 
the high pressure. 
Four Familiar Types of Equipment 

There are several different methods of sand 
blasting, and a different type of equipment for each 
method as follows: 

Sand-blast hose machine 
Sand-blast table 
Sand-blast tumbling mill 
Sand-blast room 

The sand-blast room uses the same principle as 
the sand-blast hose machine, but is adapted for 
handling work on a much larger scale. 

In considering the installation of a system for 
any particular plant, special attention must be given 
to the quantity and character of the work turned 
out in order to select the equipment best adapted. 
A steel foundry turning out as small a quantity as 
3 tons per day needs a sand-blast just as much as 
a plant turning out ten times that amount, and for 
small plants where the volume of work does not 
justify a heavy outlay for equipment, the sand- 
blast hose machine is very satisfactory. This type 
of machine, Figs. 1 and 2, is common, and most 
foundrymen are so familiar with it that a detailed 
description is hardly necessary. Because of its flexi 
bility, i. e., the capability of being used on any 
class of work, it is still a favorite in its modern 
form where the work is of a miscellaneous char 
acter. The part which receives the greatest wear 
and which requires the most frequent replacement 
is the nozzle. 

Our first experience in sand-blasting was with a 
machine of this type, and we were able to effect 
a great saving in the cost of nozzles by designing 
a single piece to take the place of the three-piece 
nozzle furnished by the manufacturer. This single- 
piece nozzle is cast of hard manganese steel with 
flat threads on the neck to fit the inside surface of 
the hose. The hole is tapered, the end within the 
hose being but a thin shell to offer as little resist- 
ance as possible to the sand. About twenty are cast 
on one gate, and they are broken off by the work- 
man as he needs them. The action of the sand very 
soon increases the diameter of the hole to such an 
extent that it will consume twice the amount of air 
that it is intended to use. These nozzles require 
changing once or twice a day, and the changes are 
made by the operator within a very short time. 
This is a very important point, as the plant may 
provide 100 cu. ft. of air for a small sand-blast hose 
machine and find that it uses 200 cu. ft. because of 
a worn-out nozzle. 

The sand-blast table, Fig. 4, consists of a cir- 
cular, grated disk revolving in a horizontal position. 
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Compressed air, preferably at 80 lb. or more pres- 


sure, carries the abrasive and discharges it through 


yne or more nozzles upon the work resting on the 
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Fig. 1—Sand Blast Hose Machi1 
disk. When one side of the work is cleaned, the 
casting is turned over so that it can be blasted 


on the opposite side. The nozzles are placed to dis- 


charge the abrasive at an angle from the perpen- 
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Fig. 2—Sand Blast Hose Machine 


dicular so that the sides and top of the casting are 
cleaned at the same time. This type of equipment 
is especially adapted for cleaning flat work, but is 
by no means limited to any particular kind of cast- 
ing as it compares with the sand-blast tumbling mill 
in the variety of work it will handle. 

The sand-blast tumbling mill is entirely auto- 
matic in its action and is especially adapted to 
handle small or medium parts of more or 
irregular design. There are at least two types of 
this mill on the market; one of them horizontal and 
one tilted, Figs. 5 and 6. The object of having the 
barrel tilted is to impart a dual motion to the cast- 
ings as the barrel revolves, so that every part will 
come into contact with the stream of sand, which 
enters through suitable nozzles located in the sta- 
tionary head and, together with the dust and dirt 
from the castings, is exhausted through the lower 
end. The same theory is used in the horizontal mill 
by having false heads located inside of the sta- 
tionary heads which give a lateral as well as a 
horizontal motion to the castings. 


less 
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This equipment is adapted to jobbing ste 
dries with a wide range of work and should 
in conjunction with the hose machine, or 
sand-blast room; the latter equipment to hay 
larger pieces and the sand-blast tumbling 
handle the small and medium-sized castings 
estimated that a 50 x 40-in. mill will clea 
1500 lb. of small castings, on the gates, 
twenty to thirty minutes, using No. 3 sand 
at 80 lb. pressure. The amount it is poss 
charge into the barrel varies considerably w 
class of castings. Pieces weighing 1 to 3 « 
take up more room than castings 8 to 10 lb.. and 
our judgment is that if a machine will hold 1509 
lb. of the latter it will not hold to exceed 1000 
of the former. 

The dust from these mills is exhausted by 
of the proper size and the clean sand elevated 
the bin above the mill, either by exhaust or by 
bucket elevator system. The hoisting of the sa) 
by air exhaust is preferable to an elevator whose 
working parts would be rapidly worn out by the 
action of the sand and would require 
replacing. 

The best method of cleaning large castings 


frequent 
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Fig }—_ One-Piece Steel Fitting 


Nozzle of 
End of Hose 


Manganese 


volves the use of the sand-blast room, Fig. 7. The 
room should be fitted with a grated floor having a 
hopper bottom beneath it to catch the sand and 
dust as they fall from the casting. The bottom of 
the hopper enters a pipe through which an exhaust 
system raises both the dust and the sand to the 
dust separator located at the top of the room and 
above the sand bin. The dust arrester consists of 
wood frames covered with a special grade of cotton 
duck. The dust passes through the screens leaving 
the clean sand to be returned to the sand bin and 
the clean air to the sand-blast room. The sand may 
be used directly from the bin by a hose or it may 
be returned to a hose sand-blast machine located 
within the room. The latter method is very satis- 
factory for jobbing steel foundry work as it enables 
the operator to stop or start at will, to control the 
hose with one hand and manipulate the castings 
with the other. 

The sand-blast room may be built of brick, in 
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case it should have a wood paneling as the 
the sang on the brick wears the walls 
ery rapidly, or it may be of steel. In an) 
should be tight enough to exclude the en- 
of outside air which interferes with the 
the exhaust. No hard and fast rule may 
down for the size and design of the sand 
om. The requirements of the plant must 


each case. 
Ventilation Is Important 


eference has been made to ventilation, which 

int to be clearly emphasized by means of 
isters of suitable design and centrifugal or 

type dust arresters. The former type of 
sters is adapted to plants where it is desired 
event diffusion of dust in the room where the 
pment is located, and where it would not be 
tionable to discharge a small amount into the 
sphere. With the latter type the dust is en- 

suppressed and purified air returned to the 
from which it was drawn instead of discharg- 





Q Tilted Type of Sand Blast Tumbling Mill 


ng into the atmosphere. This is a decided advan- 
tage and economy in the winter, as the necessity 
tf continually warming incoming cold air is avoided. 


The Question of Sand 


lhe grades of sand best suited for the different 
es of machines and character of work to be 
eaned is a vital question. Here again the size of 
foundry is a determining factor, and one which 
ns generally on small and medium-size castings 
1 uses the smallest and simplest type of machine 
ise ordinary silica sand that has been washed 
perfectly free from dust and is perfectly dry. This 
No. 1 grade. This is not the best sand to use, 
eing already a fine grain it is soon reduced to 
but it is usually the easiest to obtain and 
ts so much less than the higher grades it is 
edient for the small foundry to use it. The 
int of dust which the fine sand creates would 
serious matter in a large plant, while it would 
very objectionable in a small one where the 
| blast is only run two or three hours a day. 
For the sand-blast room and the sand-blast tum- 
g mill, a grade of sand illustrated at the head 
the article and designated A is recommended. 
s grade is about as large as can be handled 
sfactorily by an exhaust system. It is sharp 
egin with and does not require to be used and 
up into small particles in order to get the 
ximum cutting effect. We have heard the con- 


} 
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tention made that the sharpness of the sand has 
nothing to do with the cleaning effect, that it is the 
force with which it hits the sting that does the 





work. This sounds about as reasonable as saying 
a dull razor will cut as well as a sharp one. The 
most desirable sand is that which does the work the 
best and in the shortest time, and which creates the 
smallest amount of dust. 

The cuts of sand used as illustrations are fron 
photographs made by the writer. The sand A is 
abrasive material from Ohio, and it is shown as 
new material, and after being used for a day the 
difference in the appearance of the grains will show 
how they are reduced in diameter with use. Ocean 
sand, really smooth pebbles that have been worn 
down by the action of the waves, is better after it 
has been used for a short time, because it is split 
into smaller particles after it goes through the ma 
chine the first time and the sharp edges increase the 
cutting speed. For foundries located at interior 
points, a long way from seaboard, the freight alone 
on ocean sand makes it rather expensive. 

The adoption of the sand-blast has undoubt 
edly increased the cleaning room cost of the steel 
founder, but it has greatly improved his work, and 
the increased cost is more than compensated for in 
the saving in tool steel where castings are to be 





machined. Nothing is so injurious to machine tools 
as the burnt sand on steel castings, and in these 
days of high prices for tool steels almost any cost 
necessary to remove the burnt sand is warranted. 


Some Phases of American Sand Blasting 


A Sand 


Manufacturer’s 


Investigation 


Forms a Contribution to the Art—Uses 


mm . 
Other Than _ for 

N a book just off the press, the United States Silica 

Co., Chicago, gives so much information bearing on 

the evolution of the art of sand blasting and its 
newer applications that more than ordinary comment 
is justified. The book was written to emphasize the 
merits of the sand the company manufactures for sand 
blasting and which it calls Flint Shot, obtained by dis- 
integrating, washing and screening St. Peter’s rock, 
the quarries being at Ottawa, Ill., and said to be the 
oldest conglomerate rock known to geology. The prod- 
uct consists of pure flint nodules, 95 per cent of which 
will pass over a 40-mesh screen, 24 per cent through a 
30-mesh, and all through a 20-mes%h screen. It is not 
only hard, but clean and round. 

In its introductory to the uses of the sand in ques- 
tion the book states: “Sand blasting is employed for a 
great variety of purposes which may be roughly divided 
under three general headings: 


Uses of Sand Blasting 


Removing tron castings the adhering core sand ind 


molding sand 

Finishing metall surfaces preparatory to painting 
enameling, plating, rust-proofing, ete 

Removing mill or furnace scale from metal surfaces in 
order to save wear on cutting and finishing tools and forn 


ing dies” 


To each of these uses a chapter is devoted. Flint 
Shot, it is stated, is successfully used in blowing out the 
cores from pipe or other tubular work and for cleaning 
out the deep cores in the cooling fins of steel or alumi- 
num motor cylinders. As compared with pickling, the 
use of the flint sand is asserted to great ad- 
vantages, while the wire brush, either when revolving 
or used by hand, is giving way to the newer process. 
Under the heading “Sand Blasting for Art Finish,” it 
is stated: “The testimony from the whole automobile 
industry is that sand blasted whether they be 
made from sheet steel or aluminum sheets, also fenders 
and other metal parts, not only hold their enamel bet 
ter, but also present a much more uniform and beau 
tiful appearance.” Emphasis is laid on the advantages 
resulting from sand blasting bars, especially those of 
chrome nickel steel prior to machining. 

Reverting to castings, the anonymous author says: 
“It may be remarked that another angle in which sand 
blasting is proving of value to the purchasers of cast- 
ings lies in the fact that sand blasting is in itself the 
most rigid ‘inspector’ that anybody could place on the 
job, as it reveals every imperfection in the casting as 
nothing else could.” : 

After reviewing the various sand blast systems, at 
tention is given to sand blast waste, in part as follows: 


possess 


bodies, 


Utilizing Sand Blast Waste 


“Unfortunately, no practical plan for reshipping and 
marketing sand blast waste has yet been worked out to 
get rid of any considerable tonnage to advantage. This 
is largely because. the waste from different plants 
varies so widely in cleanness, coarseness, etc. But new 
cases are developing all the time and when this waste 
product can be used in the plant where it is accumu- 
lated, to replace products which would have to be pur- 


chased, there is a double gain. Here are some such uses: 


1 Asa of lycopodium 
a bag exactly the same as ordinary 
2. Mixed with dead core ind or 


parting in place being shaker 
parting 


Sangeway 


from 


t 


Sand to torm a 


very excellent core and for difficult work or very thin cores 
}. AS core wash in place of silica dust bought for that 
purpose 
4. As a foundry facing. Of course it would not be suit 


able for facings of all kinds and the foundryman’s 


judgment 


must come into play before taking any chances 
5. Mixed with clay for luting or sealing covers of an- 
nealing pots. Some customers report that they also use 


core in this mixture 
interlining between the brick flooring and the 
bottom of annealing and other furnaces A layer 


waste gangway and 
6. As an 
metal 


‘ ° 4. 2s 
Cleaning Castings 
« c 

in. thick of dry dust of this kind gives a cus! 
ffect to the brick which saves it from breakage ur 
pact of heavy loads and also insulates the bottom 
furnace, greatly lengthening its life. The testimony 

tomers is that this more than doubles -the life 


rick one customer making changes under 
ystem twice a week instead of daily 


flooring, 
“It is quite likely, too, that this dust can b: 
as a mixture for making cement blocks, but as th: 
ticles of steel would lead to discoloration it wou 
be advisable to experiment with this except for under 
ground purposes or where the color or the appear 
of the finished block is of no consequence. 
“Waste dust, when clean and white, can also be 
by workmen to supplement soap in removing grease and 
dirt from their hands. It could not well be used as a 
permanent abrasive in soap as it would quickly discolor 
from the oxidation of the iron particles. The same ob- 
jection would hold in using it in a plaster for exposed 
uses, though it might be used for a plaster where ap- 
pearances do not count.” 


Recovering Blast Wastes 


Under the heading: “Disposing of the Waste,” it is 
explained that “Two principal methods of separation 
are employed; first, the centrifugal; second, the bolting 
or screening method. The centrifugal seems to be the 
simpler and in the main the freer from repair costs 
and is also less expensive in first installation. The bolt- 
ing method uses in some cases wire screens and in 
others bolting cloth. The bolting cloth may be in the 
shape of long tubes in which the descending dust is 
met by an ascending column of air, the heavier particles 
falling to the bottom and the finer being blown out at 
the top into a receiver. Where metal screens are used 
the chief objection seems to be the short life of the 
metal owing to the abrasive quality of the dust. 

“After the separation is accomplished means must 
be provided for carrying away the dust without its 
blowing all about the premises. Very good installa- 
tions of this kind consist of overhead hoppers with tubu- 
lar fabric spouts to carry the dust into closed .wagons 
or cars. Another solution of the problem is by wetting 
the dust with a spray of water or jets of steam in 
order to coagulate and precipitate it before final dis- 
position. Systems of this latter kind are recommended 
only where the importance of avoiding any dust what- 
ever is sufficient to warrant the cost of maintenance. 
For instance, in residential neighborhoods, or where 
the character of the manufacturing work is such that 
the buildings themselves must be absolutely free from 
dust.” 


Unique Application in New Jersey 


The sand blasting outfit of the Spicer Mfg. Co., 
South Plainfield, N. J., is thus described: “It consists of 
a battery of four Mott barrels, all of which deposit the 
heavy used sand in a trough running under the length 
of the series, the trough being fitted with a screw con- 
veyor that carries the sand to an elevator which de 
posits it in storage tank above. The dust is carried 
off by an exhaust system that deposits it in a 50-1 
galvanized steel down-spout outside of the building 
This spout is fitted with a sprinkler system consisting 
of six %-in. L-shaped spray nozzles extending outward 
and upward from a 2-in. center-pipe. A vat on the 
ground receives the dirty water, an overflow carrying 
the water to a drain, while the sludge is shoveled out 
from the bottom of the vat each evening.” 

In this plant the air is pre-heated before it enters 
the sand system, the reason being given as follows: 
“This is done in order to insure dry sand even in humid 
weather, as well as to enable them to load their sand 
blast barrels with wet forgings out of the curing yard, 
and to economize to the extent of about 25 per cent 'D 
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of air required of the compressor. The pre- 
equires a relatively very small amount of fuel 
ntion and eliminates all troubles due to moisture 
or sand or on the forgings.” 

book enumerates a large number of sand blast 
ons where work efficient beyond the ordinary 
accomplished, several of these installati 
The product of the U 
Co., flint shot, is not a sharp sand, but is com- 
f rounded flint granules, having no l 





istrated. nited Stat 


( cleavage 


The company admits the long 
g insistence of sharp sand, but asserts that 
il sand blasting depends upon the impact of 


grains, not on their sharpness; 


nounced tendency to split and splinter 


CROMWELL STEEL CO. 


McMurray President—Other Officers of the 
Forging and Rolling Mill Company 


the Cromwell Steel 
volving important changes, was made at a meet 
d Sept. 13. This company recently placed its 
eel works in Lorain, Ohio, in partial operation. 
reorganization means the addition of important 


eorganization of Co.. Cleve- 





MAX MCMURRAY 


ent Cromwe Stee ‘ ‘ 


terests to the company and the securing of add 


ipital for carrying out the company’s building 
McMurray, who has been general 
irnaces of M. A. Hanna & Co. since 1904, 
i president, succeeding J. C. Cromwell. Mr 


v take an interest in the 


manager of 


‘ 


active company 
his health, which has not 
ently, and is scheduled to become one of 
e-presidents. W. D. Batsholts, Paris, France, 
vice-president. In addition to Mr. M 
other men, prominently iden- 
y the iron and steel industry, have become asso 
with the company. These are Robert L. Ireland, 
retired from the M. A. Hanna & Co., of 
he was a member, and George H. Beaumont, of 
inds, Mather & Co., both of whom are on the new 
rate. Other directors are J. C. Cromwell, E. S. 
iiths, president of the Cleveland Machine & Mfg. Co. 
W. H, Purcell, president of the Alliance Machine 
Alliance, Ohio, who were associated with the com- 


as he recovers peer 


the 


es as 


+. 
LtLWo 


Cleveland 


1 
recently 
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pany 


tinues as general manag Parmely W. He ind 
George P. Steele of the First National Bar k, Clevelar 
Mr. Steele was elected treasure! ! G. |} Jones. secre 
tary Che pita 5 I é ny \ ‘ 
The Cron ‘ Steel ( \ \ 
}. { ( mwe I S. Griff t 
yea mme! 1 tl ere i 
tal il ‘ V i! ’ 
nobil eld rh I 
! ne al I > 
the National Tube | ’ 
ect 2» i ‘ 
essels ild u ’ ’ 
WW t I } i i T 
10 ee 
intil the finis! dey tme 
ng e¢ pment ‘ ‘ 
f the blooming mill fi é 
a oV-1!I ir ml The pla | 
700 tons al ot torging Tec i mp 
not yet worked out any plans fo1 her exte! 
Mr McM irray and the new directors at t 
ip their duties with the compar Mr. McM iv, wi 
was born in Toronto, Canada am ocia 
the Illinois Steel Co., at the Sx h Works it ISO 
came assistant superintendent tl Joliet Works in 


1896, and in 1900 was appointed genera iperintendent 
of the Newburgh Works of the Am« n St 


Co., Cleveland, where he rema ntil 1904, when he 


became associated with M. A. Hanna & ¢ He was 
also general manager of the | ted Iron & Steel Co 
the Detroit Iron & Steel Co., the Penn Iron & Coal 
all Hanna interests. He 1 member of the Amer 
Institute of Mining Engines the Ameri 


¥ | fis to 
Steel Institute 


Iron and 


Renewed Activity at Ojibway 


rORONTO, ONT., Sept. 1 Plans fo ( 
the United States Steel Corporation’s plant at O 
Ont., to cost 320,000,000, wi ’ wr | ry 
according to a statement made W iB. Pe 


i 


and 


president £ 
Corporation, the Canadia tne te 


rene? manag e { 


States Steel Corporat The Ca 1 
incorporated about three yea gO, 
the St. Clair River, north of Windsor, Ont., was pur 
chased, a separate municipality wv esta hed and 
streets were laid out fi ul owl ich as 1 
United States Ste { poratior | il Amer 
plants. Then the war Dp 
struction. The recent call for bids for the construct 
of a slip and huge oncrete and teel dock I 
Canadian company was the r the e! 
construction, and further plans for construction w 
be proceeded wit! The plat at 
on the direct water route from the Lake Superior 
mines to the eat iwAanalent power ¥ ; 
i ro! N ava i I rh | 
Ta d 1 rn ; 
i al er 

The Resistal reinforced safety gla to be used i 
enses for gas masks and aviators’ gole pp! 
mately 360,000 pairs having been contracted for by the 
United States Government. The Str yr Kennard & 
Nutt Co., Clevelar ynti ‘ f the gla for 
optical and other purposes, and has an exhibit at the 
safety exposition at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, this weel 

The Booth Felt Co., manufacturer ‘ 
felts, including washers, gaskets, etc., has removed it 


A venue 


Street, where it 


Chicago plant and offices from 116 South Fifth 
to 732 Sherman Street, corner of Polk 

has greatly increased space in a daylight factory for 
manufacturing purposes 





A Simple System of Foundry Accountine 


Continuous Record of Progress of Orders, Allow- 


ing Quick Replies to Customers’ 


Eliminating Weighing 


BY RODNEY 


ONSTANTLY ot pr‘ fit on 

castings have forced foundries to devote more 

and more attention to methods of accounting. 
An example of this movement is the several years’ 
committee investigations of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association. A well known firm of account- 
ants has been engaged as advisory counsel to direct 
the investigation and formulate a method of ac- 
counting which can be adopted with modifications 
to various foundries. 

As foundry accounting is the topic of the hour, 
the system outlined herewith may prove of inter- 
est. In general it is simple, easily understood and 
can readily be modified to suit the average foundry, 
whether engaged in jobbing or in manufacturing 
their own castings exclusively. The dominant idea 
has been to eliminate red tape and yet record in 
quickly available form pertinent facts in regard to 


narrowing margins 


costs, progress of orders and the usual foundry 
routine. 
There are four fundamental features. that 


should appeal to the average foundryman. 

1. Complete information at hand at all times to 
answer inquiries from customers or departments 
relating to the progress of casting orders and ship- 
ments. This feature eliminates the usual “I'll look 
it up and let you know” method of answering. 

2. A follow-up system provided with a daily 
heck on the progress record of casting orders, such 
as number of good castings, or 
castings shipped, ready 
made. 
os Labor 


‘tals check 


defective castings, 
to ship, or balance to be 
extended 
These 
production 


distribution sheets whose 
with the 
virtually a journal of 


and can be used in many ways to 


e 


weekly pay! Olt. 
dail) 


ascertain routine 


{ same 


sneets are 


1. A system of weighing and recording weights 
that dis the work equally throughout 
day for the shipping clerks, thus doing away with 
rush weighing at the shipping period and the con 
sequent chances of error. 

Under many systems castings 
shipped, which usually results 
several trucks at the shipping doors and causes un- 
favorable comments customers who follow 
closely their trucking costs. With the system de 
scribed the castings are snagged, sorted, weighed 
and stored in bins until the arrival of a customer’s 
truck. They are then quickly transferred from the 
bins to the truck with a check on the count to agree 
with the shipping tickets. 

The accompanying illustrations show five forms 
of records for compiling the data outlined. Form 
1 is a loose leaf daily production sheet kept in the 
main office for a record of the so-called productive 
or direct skilled labor charges, castings molded and 
data pertaining thereto. 

Form 2 is a sheet that serves a similar purpose 
for the record of the direct and indirect unskilled 
labor charges. 

Form 3 is a permanent record card which is made 
out for each pattern number. The items on both 
production sheets according to order numbers 


tributes the 





are weighed when 


‘ 


in the congestion ¢ 


from 


Inquiries and 


Delays on Shipment 


DERBY 


with the exception of the weights and th 
productive labor—are posted to this card 
cards are filed in the main office. 

Form 4 is a card with squares numbered f; 
to 9, representing the number of hours opposit: 
various Classifications of unskilled labor. The time 
of the unskilled labor is recorded by punching 
card for each workman. These cards are posted | 
sheet form 2 and the overhead labor charges can be 
deduced from this sheet. The combined extended 
labor totals of sheets 1 and 2 check with the weekl; 
payroll. 

Form 5 is a progress card filed on each molders’ 
floor and is the source of supply for the records of 
molders’ time and number of castings made or 
sheets form 1 and the shipping data on 
form 3. 

When an order is received, card form 3 is made 
out. The back of this card can be ruled suitably 
for billing, shipping and mail address information. 
The order number, B X L 468, is given to the or- 
der. B X is the code that denotes the customer’s 
name, and 468 is the rotation number of the foun- 
dry production order series L. The tabs of the 
index bear the code numbers, and cards are filed in 
numerical rotation behind their respective tabs. 

Card form 5 is made out and goes to the molder, 
with the pattern, to denote the number of castings 
to be made. When production starts this card is 
returned to the office after the first day’s work and 
a new card is made out for the remainder of the or- 
der. This second card goes through the same routine. 
The first card then goes to the shipper, who finds 
the castings, weighs them, and records the weights 
on the card. The good ones are placed in the cus 
tomer’s bin and the bad ones returned to the <¢ 
pola. This card then goes to the office if there art 
defective castings, and to the shippers’ file if all 
are good. Yellow replacement cards are made out 
in the office for all defective castings; these cards 
are ruled like form 5. 

When proceeding with shipping, each customer's 
cards for castings weighed and stored in bins are 
taken from the shippers’ file and shipping tickets 
are made out from the records thereon. As the 
castings are transferred from bin to truck a count 
is made to check with the ticket record. A copy of 
this ticket with the cards that belong to it goes t 
the office. As the weights and number of castings 
classified by patterns appear in total form on the 
shipping ticket, they are posted from the ticket t 
ecard form 3. 

When an inquiry comes over the ’phone, or other 
wise, as to the status of production on any pattern, 
the office clerk can readily select the right cara 
form 3 by means of the order number and pattern 
number. An addition and subtraction of the items 
will show how many castings have been made and 
how many have been shipped. ’Phone inquiries 
can therefore be answered immediately. 

By going over these cards at regular intervals 
each week production and shipping can be closely 
followed. If production or shipping lag on any one 
pattern or series, the age of the dates will quickly 


card 
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pattern numbers can be made out for the’ tain daily tonnage of good 
and shipper, who must report reasons for as well as serve a guide ind LOlLlOW-U} { 
rogress (¢ pI t sf 


heets 1 and 2 are virtually a daily journal of 


vee’s work during the day, a daily study 
sheets and a comparison with previous lo Manufacture Chucks in Chicago 


’ 
ik 


t 


vill give information that should enable the 
it to keep production in the right propor- 


the payroll. The “day’s work put up” by ancle  Senuinuater aniinestintiamal tee tlm Milian Sie 
lider and his percentage of defectives can be (o., Elmira, N. Y., the new company having purchased 
followed that his worth can be readily he patent rights, jigs, fixtures and machine vith 
ned. Likewise the daily averages of cast- which the chucks have be manufactured. A shoj 
age, defectives, direct and indirect labor 196 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, is now engaged 
ton can be ascertained from the totals. a lot of 2000 chucks, and it is expected that deliver 
vill also be found that the groupings and will es ni ~ ony Ph ch - M __ n irketed 
labor, weights, etc., will be in convenient (7% a goths ~ eral oo” ae yee ee 
ise as a basis in determining overhead ex- 2 aia i cai - io adel aia 8 ; cet Eile a 


nelted metal costs, etc., and will readily ..4}, gh-speed padi 


into established systems. It is not the in- The Eclipse chuck is of the self- ne twne and he 
to cover in this article these subjects in de- een made about five vears. It can be tightened suff 
they are worthy of an article by themselves. ciently with the thumb and forefinger to start drillins 


system as outlined is something that should after which it automatically grips the drill. Keys or 
iluable to the average foundry to answer spanner wrenches are unnecessar 





May Exceed 40,000 Aviation Engines 


of 
of an 


Large Plans 


Creation 


Government— 
Motor 


the 
American 


Standardized and of Minimum Weight 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18.—The Liberty motor, a 
standardized, minimum weight, high-powered aviation 
engine, work on which was begun at the Bureau of 
Standards early in June, is pronounced a complete suc- 
cess in an official statement promulgated by the Sec 
retary War. It is the lightest engine per 
power ever constructed for airplanes, and will be the 
main reliance of the United States in the rapid pro- 
duction in large numbers of high-powered battle planes 
for service in the war. The entire producing capacity 
of the United States for engines of this type will now 
be concentrated upon the manufacture of this engine 
with the object of equipping as many as possible of the 
22,000 airplanes embraced in the aviation program. 

expected that the great majority of these 


of horse 


As it is 
planes will be supplied with the new motor and as in 
service two engines will probably be required for each 
plane, the output of the Liberty motor during the 
coming year may exceed 40,000 complete engines. 

The new motor represents the best features of all 
the airship engines heretofore produced in this or any 
other country. Light weight and great power having 
been achieved early in the designing of this motor, 
perfect standardization was the next object aimed at. 
Cylinders, pistons and every other part of the motor 
have been most accurately standardized so that they 
can be produced rapidly and economically by a great 
many factories operating under Government contracts. 
They may be as rapidly assembled either by these 
plants or at a central assembling plant. 


Standardization and Pooling of Secrets 


The standardization of parts materially simplifies 
the problem of repair and maintenance. Spare parts 
will be promptly available at all times. Even the cy]l- 
inders are designed separately. It is possible to build 
the new engine with four models ranging from 4 to 12 
cylinders and the standardization pian makes possible 
an 8-cylinder or a 12-cylinder model by merely as- 
sembling the necessary cylinders, pistons, valves, cam 
shafts, etc. So carefully has the scheme of standard- 
ization been worked out that parts of wrecked 8-cylinder 
or 12-cylinder engines will be interchangeable and a new 
engine may be readily assembled from parts of machines 
that have put out of action. This feature will 
make the matter of repairs back of the lines compara- 
tively simple. 

In a formal statement given out here the Secretary 
of War states that he regards the invention and rapid 
development of this engine as one of the really big ac- 
complishments of the United States since its entry into 
the war. More than a score of engineers pooled their 
skill and many important trade secrets in the develop- 
ment of this design, working with the encouragement of 
the Aircraft Production Board, of the War Department 
and of the Bureau of Standards. 

“The story of the production of this engine is a re- 
markable one,” Secretary Baker. “One of the 
first problems which confronted the War Department 
and the Aircraft Production Board after the declaration 
of hostilities was to produce quickly a dependable avi 
ation motor. Two courses were open. One was to en- 
courage manufacturers to develop their own types; the 
other to bring the best of all types together and develop 
a standard. The necessity for speed and quantity of 
production resulted in a choice of the latter course and a 
standard motor became our engineering objective. 


been 


says 


Creative Work Under Pressure 


“Two of the best engineers in the country, who had 
never before seen each other, were brought together at 
Washington and the problem of producing an all-Ameri- 
can engine at the earliest possible moment was pre- 


sented to them. Their first conference on June 3 lasted 


from afternoon until 2:30 in the morning. Th: 
engineers were figuratively locked in a room in: 
ington hotel and charged with the developmen 
airplane motor for use by American aviators 
battlefields of Europe. For five days neither 1 
the suite of rooms engaged for them. 
gineers and draftsmen from various sections 
country were brought to Washington to assist 
The work in the drafting room proceeded conti: 
day and night. Each of the two engineers in imm: 
charge of motor development alternately worked 
hour shift. 

“An inspiring feature of this work was the aid ren 
dered by consulting engineers and motor manufact 
who gave up their trade secrets under the emergency 
of war needs. Realizing that the new design would be a 
Government design and no firm or individual would 
reap selfish benefit because of its making, the motor 
manufacturers, nevertheless, patriotically revealed their 
trade secrets and made available trade processes of great 
commercial value. These industries have also 
tributed the services of approximately 200 of their best 
draftsmen. 

“The two engineers locked together in a hotel roon 
in this city promised the Government if given an oppor 
tunity, they would design a satisfactory engine before a 
working model could be brought from Europe. A re- 
markable American engine was actually produced 
three weeks before any model could have been brought 
from Europe. It was promised that this engine would 
be developed before the Fourth of July. Twenty-eigh: 
days after the drawings were started the new engine 
was set up. This was on July 3. In order to have the 
engine in Washington and in actual running order at the 
Nation’s capital on Independence Day the perfected en- 
gine was sent from a Western city in a special express 
car. The journey was made in 21 hours and four young 
men guarded the engine en route to Washington and 
personally attended to its transfer from one railroad t 
another 


Consulti 


Con- 


Engine Parts from Twelve Plants 


“With the need for speed as an incentive tools fo! 
building the first engine were made even before thé 
drawings were finished—on the assumption that they 
would be correct. Parts of the first engine were turned 
out at 12 different factories, located all the way fron 
Connecticut to California. When the parts were as 
sembled the adjustment was perfect and the perform- 
ance of the engine wonderfully gratifying. This 
itself demonstrates the capabilities of American f 
tories when put to the test and when thoroughly or 
ganized for emergency work of this sort. 

“One of the chief rules outlined at the beginning of 
the designing work was that no engineer should be per- 


mitted to introduce construction which had not bee! 
tried out. There was no time for theorizing. The new 
engine is successful because it embodies the best 
thought of engineering experience to date. Not only 


Y 


did this country furnish ideas through celebrated con 
sulting engineers, but the representatives in the United 
States of England, France and Italy co-operated in the 
development of this motor. 

“Thirty days after the assembling of the first en- 
gine preliminary tests justified the Government in forn 
ally accepting the engine as the best aircraft engine pr‘ 
duced in any country. The final tests confirmed ov 
faith in the new motor in every degree. Both the flying 
and altitude tests of the new motor have been gratily- 
ing. One test was conducted at Pike’s Peak, where th 
United States aviation engine performed satisfactor!'y 
at this high altitude. One of the engines, in an airplane, 
broke the American altitude record in a recent flying 
test. 


y 
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standardized United States aviation engine, 
i under Government supervision, is expected to 
e problem of building high-class, powerful and 
paratively delicate aviation engines by American 
methods—the same standardized methods which 
onized the automobile industry in this country 
e completion of final tests of the motor—tests 
itisfied and gratified both expert engineers and 
fficers—progress already has been made toward 
ng industry for the manufacture of the new ma 
ind deliveries will begin within a comparatively 
mal adoption of the Liberty motor by the Air 
reduction Board does not mean that there will 
inge in it during the war. There will be con- 
experimentation as new types and improve- 
velop at the front and new ideas are born of 


iergency. If the engine can be improved it 
mproved, but as the motor stands today it is a 
iccess. Construction of the new standard en 
not interfere with the manufacture of other 


mode!s, either European or American, which 
ts are already turning out. The procuctior 
erty motor will be carried on almost entireiy 


expanding dustrial field 


<planation of the fact that the United Stat 
lopted one of the successful British or French 
ed pial 1 gines, the War Depa 
! I ‘ ot 1 rule ada ed 
turing method eing hig! pecia 
ring much hand wor rol spe 
i cs witl ng Kk perl € Not ees nat 
lia be reguired to p rect } l ons 
irning ou ch highly specialized 1 ne 
W ( 


Developing Japan’s Iron Industry 


’s output of iron ore is not sufficient to meet th« 
of that country’s iron and steel industry, 
o a series of articles in the Financial and 
Review, a Japanese paper, by Dr. Jisaburo 
\t present large quantities of iron ore come 
rea, Manchuria and China; indeed, the Tayeh 
e Hupeh Province, China, supplies more than 
iantity required at the Government foundry 
atsu, and the Oriental Iron Foundry Com 
ntly organized by Japanese business men, wil 
aterials from the Tao Chung mine in the 
Province, China, the quality of which is even 
to that of the ore that is obtained from the 


ne. Before the outbreak of the war freight 
veen Korea and Wakamatsu ranged from 2 
(96e. to $1.44) per ton of ore, and those betwee 
gtse River and Wakamatsu averaged nearly 3 
» tons of ore and seven yen (about $3.36) 


ke are necessary to produce one ton of pig 

h sells for 20 yen (over $9.75) in ordinary 

When imported materials are used the cost of 

excluding the price of ore and refining 

es, is 12 to 13 yen (more than $5.76 to $6.24) 

f pig iron. The Government foundry at 

atsu, however, is getting the product of the 

e on comparatively easy terms, because of its 

on with the Tayehping Iron and Coal Co., which 

mine 

Yokobori next considers the supply of coal, of 

pan produces enqugh in Kyushu and Hokkaido 

s every prospect of increasing the output from 

eries in the north of Kyushu, while it might be 

the coal industry in Hokkaido that it is just 

r. He is very hopeful of the future of Hokkaido 
ron manufacturing district. 


Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, 
is issued a series of bulletins of a patriotic 
ter which are attracting much attention. One 

s in the cause of food conservation, giving the 
nendations made by Food Administrator Hoover, 
other, looking forward to the next Liberty loan, 
the saving of money to invest in the second issue 
win the war. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXEMPTIONS 


Several Thousand Claims Pending for Munitions 


Workers and Others 


W ASHINGTON Sent 12 . 


| l nh resp 
to the drafting of skilled cers, espe vy t se em 
ployed in munitions fact : ming acut Sev 
eral thousand claims for army exemption on the ground 
that the claimant ndispe! e to a war industry 
have been received by the fice f Provost M 1a 
General Crowder for refere? t he Pre lent, wl s 
the appellate judge ns Ase r n 
nation 1S be y mad \ \y t { 
final recommendation the Pre ent pl \ ict, f 
is it 1s ob s Dp 
imine ve! i i ne P I 
ae led hat 1 pe 
~ tt ‘ il | T t 
i ilmant t 
t »D I 
Accordine t , 
Sas ‘ 
Vv @} 
t i 
T \ ’ 
DY he S 
+} 
; \ 
£ 4 
i 4 
‘ 
I f a 
(, Cr A 
(;,0 ’ oY 
I) smucn 1 I I P é 
pon the recon t f PY Marst G 
rais ffi t sed lt ne me na r , 
pez ndustrial manager ! é 
s To! iispe rie nou prea i 
n preparing the ca € I 
i ve TI mou ( na 
| e I [ ‘ J i 
war mat al fe Government i ifficis 
basis for exemptik Ind ensal Ivy ul SOl¢ 
terion recognized by the authorities her \ fair 
ng rule for such exemptions t iact that the pila 
f an employ whose exemp isked not 
filled wit it die ng a ibsta , mnt of 
e training of i Ipstit Dp ling l n G 
ent work suffer r , € I Ww I ‘ 


The John Illingworth Steel Co., whose plant and 
main office are at Frankford, Philadelphia, has opened 
a branch office in the Astor House Building, 217 Broad 
way, New York, for the sale of its products, which 
are chiefly cold rolled and cold drawn shapes and bevels 


a 
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Bonds, Taxes and Prices 


The principle the Government is endeavoring to 
observe in floating bonds, imposing taxes and regu- 
lating prices is that there is a delicate balance 
among these three things so that for the best re- 
sults certain proportions should exist. The floating 
of large bond issues tends to produce inflation, and 
while some inflation is necessary there should not 
be too much. The imposing of taxes tends to re- 
strict inflation and thus while taxes are necessary 
they are also economically sound. The regulation 
of prices may be essential, in certain directions, 
not simply to prevent the Government paying too 
much for what it buys, but also for the purpose of 
protecting buyers and distributing or allotting the 
ability to pay taxes. 

These principles are well recognized, as to condi- 
tions that may exist during the war, but the im 
mediate problem is so important that no correspond- 
ing amount of attention has been given to condi: 
tions after the war. It would be a fine thing if it 
were possible so to arrange affairs as to loans, 
taxes and price regulation that the transition from 
war conditions to peace conditions would create a 
minimum of disturbance. At the end of the war 
the Government presumably will cease borrowing. 
THe construction of merchant ships will necessarily 
continue, but there would be something radically 
wrong with the situation were it to appear desir- 
able for the Government itself to continue to build 
ships. The war taxes now being formulated by 
Congress will cease with the war and a new pnro- 
gram of taxation will then have to be adopted. 
That will cause a disturbance in the balance. Gov- 
ernment price regulation will also cease, creating 
another influence. Prices that are made in the open 
market will be subject to their own influences. 
Some prices will tend to fall, while it is quite con- 
ceivable that others will tend to rise, by reason of 
the changes in relation between demand and supply 
caused by the transition from war to peace condi- 
tions. 

Keener sighted business men have lately been 
thinking more of trade conditions after the war 
and less of trade conditions during the war. There 
has been a distinct change of interest. It is hu- 
man nature to desire to cling to “war profits,” and 
it is hardly worth while to criticise human nature, 
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but it is coming to be realized that war profits are 
not all that lie before American business men. Al] 
precedents teach that business is good after a war, 
and all comparisons of the present war with those 
of the past indicate that the principle is even more 
applicable in this case than in others. 

Considering bonds, taxes and prices during and 
after the war, it seems fair to maintain, with re 
gard to bonds, that if a reasonable degree of infla- 
tion is desirable during the war, to promote the flo- 
tation of bonds, a sort of wholesome inflation, then 
a similar condition after the war, in moderation, is 
not necessarily undesirable. Without something of 
this sort there cannot be the expansion that is to 
be desired. Inflation toward the close of a period 
of great trade.activity has always brought undesir- 
able results, but there is a distinction. Such in- 
flation occurs because men do not see the end of 
the period, whereas no one assumes that the pres- 
ent war will be of indefinite duration. If such a 
view were entertained it would prevent the in- 
flation. 

With respect to taxes, it would undoubtedly be 
an error to assume that at the end of the war there 
will be opportunity for a great reduction. While it 
is impossible at this time to forecast the annual 
amount that’ will be raised by taxation and the 
quantity of bonds that will be issued, less the 
amount upon which our Allies will pay the inter- 
est, it is certain that the interest will be a very 
considerable part of the tax levy. Congress has not 
determined finally what the rates of taxation will 
be, and beyond that the Congressional “estimates” 
of what one tax rate or another will produce are 
largely guesswork. If bonds are issued at inter- 
vals up to the close of the war, the full interest 
charge will not begin until that time. If, for illus- 
tration, the bond rate is 4 per cent and the taxes 
represent 12 per cent of our cost of the war then, 
roughly speaking, a reduction of two-thirds in the 
rate of taxation after the war would leave the 
Government with only sufficient revenue to pay the 
interest. There would be nothing left for retiring 
the bonds. If a reduction of only one-third were 
made the contributions to sinking fund would not be 
very large. The remaining cost of the war would 
be spread over a long period. It is true that 4 
part of our war expenditures consists in the build- 
ing of merchant ships, representing the investment 
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pital which will earn some money, but the in- 
ment will be on a competitive basis with the rest 
he world’s merchant marine and may earn no 
: sum over a period of years. 
With respect to prices, by far the best thing 
t could occur would be for such a scale of prices 
» developed during the war that business could 
ot it without hesitation after the war. When 
es in our markets rose some time after the 
European war started, the view was promptly 
pted that when the war ended there would be a 
od of depression, to allow for a general and 
stic price realignment. That may still be neces- 
but everything that can be done to forestall 
necessity, to reduce the extent of the readjust- 
nt required, will prove to be a positive and val- 
le asset. The delicate relations that exist be- 
een bonds, taxes and prices should be consid- 
| not as a feature alone of the war time but as 
feature also of the peace time that is to follow. 


The Highest Trade Balance 


is quite clear that the fiscal year 1917 pre- 
marked the high point in our favorable bal- 

in the foreign trade. There was an almost un- 
ken rise in the monthly trade balance until Jan- 
1917, while thereafter there were some de- 

s, and a scrutiny of the monthly balances shows 
the best period of twelve consecutive months 
ipon the fiscal year 1917. The preliminary fig- 
res for July show a very great decrease from the 
year earlier. The favorable merchandise 
balances in calendar and fiscal years are 


wn below : 
Favorable Balances 

Calendar Fiscal 
$581,084,638 $551,057,475 
691,421,812 652 875,915 
$24,348,049 470,653,491 
1,776,074,152 1,094,419, 606 

089,769,254 2,135,599,37 

3,634,450,9 


he trends in our foreign trade have been sim 
» figures telling a plain and succinct tale. Ex 
increased to a maximum of $613,555,693 in 
lary of this year, in which month there was the 
rd favorable balance of $371,848,411. Imports, 
had previously been increasing, continued to 
ease after January, reaching the record high 
>506,622,939 in June, while exports decreased, 
igh by a less amount than that by which im- 
ts increased, and the June favorable balance was 
5268,587,110. This was, however, a larger bal- 
than had been shown for any month prior to 
1916, and the total for the twelvemonth ending 
ine was, as noted above, the largest shown for 
nsecutive twelve months. The record could 
e broken by the balances running heavier in 
eding months. 
however, has shown nothing of the sort, 
trade balance dropping to $148,000,000, pro- 
’ $226,000,000 of imports and $374,000,000 
orts. Comparing June and July, imports de- 
ed 26 per cent, exports 35 per cent and the 
balance 55 per cent. 
e restriction upon exports involved in the 
sive embargoes should not in themselves pro- 
a decrease in the value of merchandise ex- 


1. Our transatlantic Allies are relatively near 


J 


i? 
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at hand and in so far as the embargo operates to 
divert shipping to this trade the volume and value 
should increase rather than decrease. By the same 
token our imports should decrease as our Allies have 
less goods to send us than have neutral countries 
from which shipping may be diverted. 

There are, however, two factors of much greater 
importance—the general decrease in merchant ship 
ping, a not inconsequential item, and the more im 
portant factor that our Government takes a great 
deal of shipping for the transport of troops and of 
supplies to France. Merchandise thus taken out of 
the country will not, of course, appear as exports 
The British Board of Trade has never included such 
movement in its returns and there is no reason why 
this country should compile its statistics in differ 
ent form. While this seems to be perfectly obvious 
it may be remarked that some complications will 
eventually arise. For instance, we are building a 
railroad in France and we shall hardly take the ma 
terial back after the war, and if the Government 
effects sales, after the war, some place may have to 
be made in the statistics for the transactions. 

While our exports promise to be smaller in fu 
ture than during the fiscal year just ended it is 
reasonably certain that they will continue very 
large, for the billions of dollars loaned by the Gov 
ernment to our Allies must result in merchandise 
exports. Thus with these and some other exports, 
and with necessarily reduced imports, the trade 
balances are bound to be large compared with all 
records prior to the last twelve or eighteen months 


A War Lesson for Industry 


The announcement by Major-General Gorgas of 
the selection of nineteen cities as tentative sites of 
“reconstruction hospitals” for the work of rehabili- 
tating wounded soldiers for private life calls atten- 
tion to the splendid work now being accomplished 
by Belgium, France, England and Canada. One of 
the essentials of this work is the establishment in 
connection with the hospitals of professional schools 
of the technical and trade types for the training of 
maimed and crippled soldiers in new trades, so that 
they may become productive assets of society and 
self-respecting citizens. 

This is a magnificent and fruitful service. It 
should not stop with work merely among crippled 
soldiers. A great duty that both Government and 
public have too long neglected is the establishment 
of hospitals and training schools to save the thou- 
sands crippled each year in industry from the dis- 
grace of inactivity and dependence upon the bounty 
of others for the rest of their lives, and to enable 
them to continue to contribute to the national wel- 
fare. Results already achieved abroad demonstrate 
beyond question that the nation can be spared the 
burden of thousands of unproductive citizens by in- 
telligent collaboration of surgeon and educator 
Such schools result not only in the complete or par- 
tial removal of dependency but also, and equally im 


portant, in a complete change of mental attitude and 
a restoration of happiness, confidence and initiative 
to the crippled man. 

The employment of surgical and orthopaedic skill 
to help men to overcome the obstacle of lost or im- 
mobile limbs or the loss of one of the sense organs, 
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supplemented by trade re-education, is not pri- years. One of the most gratifying features 
marily a development of this war. The great schools cent progress is the action of the Navy Depart 
for disabled soldiers and sailors at Rouen, Lyons, at Washington in placing a safety engineer at 
Montpellier and other places in France, and the Bel- of the navy yards now employed on Gover 
gian schools at Le Havre and Vernon have been es- work. Being engaged in a great war, the G 
tablished under the direction of Belgians who ment is able to obtain the services of engine 
learned the needs and methods of such institutions high grade and extended experience who are 
at the famous Labor College of Charleroi, founded  ficing salaries and going into the work with ent 
some years before the war to teach disabled labor- asm for purely patriotic motives. These men 

ers new trades. The province of Hainault, Bel to continue in the service until they see it 
gium, in which Charleroi is situated, is comparable oughly established and then retire in favor of ot 
but they will not leave until they know that 

great metal can carry on the good work. Thus one of th: 


\ 


in the character of its industries with our Pitts 
burgh district, as it was the center of 


working and coal mining indust1 


es. By 1914 simi sults of the war will be the building of a spl 


") 
lar schools had been founded in Brussels and Tour system for the promotion of safety which 


nai. The school at Charleroi at the end of 1914 had wise might never have been constructed. 
The present National Safety Council, w 
operating in France are at Lyons and were founded 3000 


L500 pup ls. Two of the most perfect scno Is now 


members, is an outgrowth of a meeting 


by M. Baseque, a Belgian refugee and formerly pro mere handful of men six vears ago. The mover 

fessor at Cnarlero At L’Hopital Anglo-Belge, has progressed because it was founded upon s 

Rouen, and its annexes at Orval and Saint-Aubin lez ethical and economical reasons. It will mak 

Elboeuf, a great rr Ol narge v1 further progress, as a few important facts are 

Armand Deltenre, direct l in Arn ipon so that all manufacturers and their emp 

vaca OErVICE ike will become convinced that: 

Sure ne les nes¢ First, three-fourths of all accidents are 

e los Americal dust? Pre lu \ le 
: I ‘ ( e ae Recherches sur | Second, that it is known how these accident 
Pay PI ‘ ‘ ‘aris norit I ne ¢ prevented. 
tatem« that 50 per cent ned or mutilated Third, that investment in prevention brings 
en are re-eauca Of these, 45 | n be reatest return of any kind of capital invested 

‘i a : ' tion U anufacturing plant. 

, Lv pel U sp e wit! Or t Fourth, that in order to prevent accidents en 
rmer trad U <V pel ‘ n al plovees must be trained to do their part, for upon 
ppre Atpu it may not at e al rull Work them rests fully three-fourths of the responsibility 

the remaining 15 pe ent wv in other words, the machine alone will prevent on 

a ' ina : neir re-e urth of the number of accidents which the ma- 
: Trae hine and men working together can prevent. 

bling eff ries received il QUST) As the above facts are borne home, thousands of 

a re es he effect ft war wounds ves will be saved, an untold amount of suffering 

the figures of Professor Amat a ifficient will be prevented and the safety movement wil 

promising to Warrant as strong a public interest in ve a great impetus. 

the rehabilitati tf injured workmen as lI at 
jurea idier Na ifacture} ppreciate he 
rowing burden of the coat of camnenaati fn) Under the heading “An Economical Crime,” the 
siaries but-only the lithe erou se aia ahead Northwestern Miller discusses the action of Co! 

organized charities appreciates the tremendous cost %TeSs in guaranteeing a price of $2.20 a bushel 

of enforced idleness or the mental suffering of those the wheat crop for 1918. That journal expresses 
infortunate enough to have to eke out a pel sion by the opinion that if the war should end before th 

taking up the secondary posts that industry and so crop, estimated at 1,000,000,000 bushels, is har 
ciety have to offer the maimed citizen. vested, the price of wheat everywhere except in tht 
The urgency of this work has not been recog United States would rapidly decline and it is pro! 


nized. If the projected Government institution able that in England, for example, it would 


actually established, we shall have object lessons in Somewhere near 60 cents. In that event the United 
our own land worthy of study by every taxpayer States Government will be compelled to pass on th 
and public-spirited citizen. It is to be hoped that Charge of $2 to the consumer or resell the wheat 
the work initiated for wounded soldiers will set ant the world’s price and pocket the loss, which 
example that will endure as a part of our municipal, likely to amount to not less than $1,000,000,0" 
State and national program. | and might amount to $1,500,000,000. The M: - 
however, does not point out what is the most untair 
feature of this kind of price fixing, which is that 
Rapid Progress of the Safety Movement it grants a special favor to the farmer while name 
facturers and miners are compelled to accept low‘ 
The sixth annual safety congress of the Na- than the prevailing market price. For the Govern 
tional Safety Council, held in New York last week, ment to expect miners of bituminous coal to sé! 
with its large attendance, its strong papers and its their product at $2, which is considerably below t« 
able discussions by wide-awake, progressive men, market price, while the farmer is guaranteed $2 oF 
furnished impressive evidence of the growth of the about twice the usual market price, is rank «! 
safety movement in this country in the past few crimination. 
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Accept Old Tracings and Convert for Red New 
Cross Uses vi 


Editecr: Old and discarded tracings on cloth 
no value to any one, but they would make good 
iwes and han kerchiefs for soldiers. In every 
ng room there are a great many of such tracings 
vill never be of use. These could be washed, 
and then turned over to the Red Cross Society. 
aundry should wash and iron these free of charge, 
or any firm which will send these old tracings pre 
the Shartle Brothers Machine Co., Middletown, 
maker of paper mill machinery, that company will 
through its shop laundry. After they have 
shed, they will be made into handkerchiefs and 
ges and turned over to the Red Cross Society 
s certainly ought to bring forth from dark places 
* material which is to-day very scarce and very 
price and put it to the best possible use. Now 
od time to clean up your old files. 
CHAS. W. SHARTLE 
President Shartle Brothers Machine ‘| 
vn, Ohio. 


British Export and Controlled Prices 


for Steel Bars 


ay be thrown on the question whethe 

| is selling teel products to her Alli 

er prices than those controlling her domest 
y the following table which shows the Britis! 

ires for exports of steel bar n tl f 
Li ind tne iverayve export price Oo ‘ 
stee il Ik é ‘I n ne I ‘ 
pments 
I I 
} for | 

e February the destination of exports of ba 
een given. It is evident, however, that there 
derable difference between the officia ontre 
£15 10s. per ton tested (£15 untested), and the 

e export price of £23 to £25 per ton. The price t 


e is also quite a little in excess of the contro 


the domestic trade. The high average value 
port bars may be due to the fact that crucibk 
exports are included in the bar classificatio lt 
een that in January and February France 
cent of the exported bars. In the remaining 20 
ent must have been included considerable hig! 
teel to bring the valuation up nearly 50 per cent 


he average value of the shipments to France 
roposal for the extension of Kimball Street 

irg, Mass., has developed the fact that Manning 
& Moore, Inc., New York, owner of the Putnan 


ne Co., has plans for the erection of a _ ste 
or i to cost about $500,000 on the land ir ques 


( 
ough the erection will probably he postponed 
me time due to the high cost of materials and 
ent now prevailing. Nothing definite has been 
ed upon, but at the meeting of the city council 
nan F. Brandes, local manager for the company, 


that there was a probability of such use of the 
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NATIONAL SAFETY MEETING 


Some of the New Angles Developed at Last 
Week’s Congress 


ABOR turnover, the result in part of the continued 
. infiux to industries of men unfamiliar with meth- 

ods and equipment; the industrial physician and 
the industrial nurse; the difficulty of promulgating 
safety regulations without antagonizing the employees, 
and a notable reduction in numbers of accidents came 
in for attention at the sixth annual safety congress held 
in New York last week at the Hotel Astor by the 
National Safety Council. By far the greater number 
of accidents, it appears, occurs to those employed for a 
period of less than 30 days. The welfare movement 
as a means of minimizing the numbers of roving work- 
men was thus regarded as necessarily close to the safety 
movement. To educate the man in the shop on safe- 
guarding matters and to secure his co-operation the 
industrial doctor and nurse are held as of first im- 
portance, and it was urged that these individuals must 
have high qualities of personality and sympathetic in- 
terest calculated to maintain the humanitarian as well 
as the professional side of their work. It was brought 
out that the number of accidents in manufacturing 
began to increase early in 1914, reached a peak in 1916 
but receded sharply in 1917, due, it was stated, to more 
efficient organization for increased production. 


New Basis for Expressing Accident Statistics 


A uniform method of expressing accident statistics 
by establishing for each casualty a definite number of 
hours of employment lost was urged by Dr. Lucian W. 
Chaney, Department of Labor, Washington. His ideas 
were explained at length in THE IRON AGE of Sept. 13. 
He offered the following statistics as obtained in the 
iron and steel industry from 1910 to 1914: 


Frequency Rate 


SURRRS 5 kas ees aed a 5 niece ; 1.2 cases per 1000 men 

POrUIAOnt INnFUTIGR: 2 .scc eck ews a 3.9 cases per 1000 men 

Temporary disability ... ~.ee++s..172.6 cases per 1000 men 
Severity Rate 

a ee ..10.5 days lost per man per year 

Permanent injuries 2.5 days lost per man per year 

Temporary injuries 2.1 days lost per man per yeatl 


Seve rity Rate by De partments and Years 


Days lost per man per year 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 
Blast furnaces.........+« 38.4 26.5 29.5 29.1 20.1 
Steel works a iccelete ah 6.696 eee 19.7 30.8 20.8 14.9 
Pee TAI. ids S's 20.8 14.2 10.2 9.5 8.7 
BIS REE es nisivinw nia 19.7 12.3 15.3 16.8 11.9 


In blast furnaces the high rate is probably due, he 
said, to the dangerous work associated with casting in 
the cast house and the frequency of asphyxiations. The 
discussions of this paper by D. R. Kennedy, assistant 
to the president, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and L. W. Hatch, chief statistician, Depart- 
ment of Labor, State of New York, Albany, N. Y., indi- 
cated opposite points of view. Mr. Kennedy agreed 
with Dr. Chaney that units should be established for 
measuring the amount of accidents occurring in plants, 
so that data compiled at any place might be comparable 
with those compiled at other places, and emphasized 
that this was fundamental to further study of safety. 
Mr. Hatch pointed out that the Department of Labor, 
State of New York, was carrying on extensive work 
with a view to determining the direct causes of acci- 
dents on particular machines. He said that the de- 
partment is willing to go as deeply into this problem 
as it thought necessary, and is willing to spend money 
and time with the expectation that the results obtained 
will justify the means. 

Further discussions indicated that difficulties might 
be encountered in the analysis of data obtained by Mr. 
Hatch, the point made being that information reaching 
his office would not disclose the number of machines of 
any particular type in operation and, as accidents prob- 
ably would be proportional to the number of machines 
operating, this precludes accuracy in the determina- 
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tion of causes of accidents. Mr. Kennedy believes that 
this method is too detailed for state work. 

W. E. Watters, National Malleable Castings (Co, 
Melrose Park, IIl., discussing the method of trai; ng 
and obtaining the co-operation of foundry foremen jn 
safety work, stated that large organizations must get 
at the minds of their foremen to get co-operat 
He divided foremen in two classes; those who are en 
thusiastic and interested in their work, and those who 
are of a dormant nature, sluggish and uninterested. 
In foremen he seeks five qualities of mind; apprecia- 
tion, gratitude, faithfulness, co-operation and enthusj- 
asm. He favors the use of rigid discipline to prevent 
recurrences of accidents and explained a system in 
which a jury of foremen determines the cause of acci- 
dents when they occur and provides for punishment of 
those responsible. 


Paraffin for Treating Burns 


S. W. Ashe, education and welfare department, 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., explained that 
ambrine used for treating wounds and burns is a good 
grade of paraffin containing antiseptics, does not leave 
a scar and lessens the time required for proper healing 
50 per cent. 

Reducing Labor Turnover 


I’. W. Shepard, safety inspector, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., discussed how improvement 
in safety conditions reduces labor turnover and acci- 
dents. He estimated that the usual cost of training a 
new laborer is $45, and explained that in his plant men 
are trained before entering new work by a method of 
filling in when temporary vacancies occur in the work 
for which they are thought qualified. 

The following means of reducing labor turnover 
were suggested as having proved efficient in his plant: 
A medical department including a dentist; a welfare 
committee extending its services to the families of the 
workmen; a Y. M. C. A.; a day school for the illiterate; 
an athletic field; a branch bank and a mutual aid benefit 
run by men who pay 10c. a week, whereas the company 
puts into this fund an amount equal to that given by the 
workmen. As a means of fostering a spirit of safety 
he suggested a plant paper publishing news as well as 
safety ideas and a motion picture show which, besides 
entertainment, would afford opportunity to visualize 
for the men safety ideas. The following results he 
credits to the use of these means in his plant: 

The number of men employed has increased 30 per 
cent since 1912, when 930 men were employed. The 
number employed for one year or more has increased 
170 per cent; the number of men losing not more than 
four days has increased 327 per cent; the number of 
men working every day has increased 455 per cent; 
and accidents have decreased 47 per cent. 

D. R. Kennedy pointed out that the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. had a labor turnover in the last year 
of 187 per cent; 85 per cent of the men had been 
there less than six months; 11 per cent were men who 
rented and 4 per cent were home owners, and he paid 
particular stress to the latter feature. Considerable 
trouble, it appears, was experienced with men of the 
floater type, who come in groups with their own fore- 
men and unless satisfied leave with their foremen. Re- 
garding the question of the negro labor turnover, it 
was suggested that this problem could be handled by 
properly equipped club houses for negroes only, mak- 
ing them feel that they were receiving consideration. 

John P. Eib, supervisor of safety and labor, Illinois 
Steel Co., Joliet, Ill., discussed the successful establish- 
ment of a lunchroom in the Joliet plant. Previous to 
the installation of the lunchroom, the men found it 
absolutely necessary to obtain their food either from 
the poor restaurants adjoining the plant or nearby 
saloons. 

A paper given by S. W. Ashe on practical welfare 
work in foundries is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 

J. Claude Smith, safety director, Inland Steel Co., 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., presented a paper on the me- 
chanical safeguarding of electric traveling cranes which 
was in fact a complete specification of crane require- 
ments so far as safety regulation is concerned. He 
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ted out that the purchasing agent is inclined to 
jown costs and cut out safety devices, and so long 
his is true it will be difficult to improve the design 
ranes from a safety viewpoint. 


Safety in Plant Yards 


ir. Chaney, discussing the paper by F. G. Bennett, 

ty director, Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, 

, on safety in yard practice, stated that while 
er departments in the steel plants had decreased 

dents 30 to 35 per cent, the yards had only decreased 
se 3 per cent. He believes that this difference is 
to the fact that inter-plant traffic is not brought 
to the standard of the railroads as required by the 
erstate Commerce Commission. Frank E. Morris, 
.fety engineer, American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
discussing safe practices in sheet mills, pointed out 
hat the great problem is transporting sheets, and that 
danger lies in this part of the manufacture rather 

in in the rolling process. To obviate some of its 
hazards he said his company uses a steel frame on 
ranes which facilitates tying the sheets in bundles, also 
men handling sheets use sheepskin gloves having 
wool outside, and this prevents cuts on the forearm. 
Hand trucking, he said, is a dangerous method of trans- 

ting sheets. The discussion appeared to attach im- 
ortance to the question of cramps. It was brought 

t that some form of cooling blast should be afforded 

men working around the sheet rolls, and in this 
onnection it appeared that either a blast through a 
§-in. diameter pipe or slowly moving currents of air 

ild be used, and that some companies found it prefer- 

e to use the slowly moving body of air as relieving to 

me extent the tendency to cramps. 

Leslie M. Rice, district safety inspector, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., discussing open- 
hearth hazards suggested that stairways be provided 
inder or over tracks in the yard of the open-hearth 
department. He laid stress on the importance of 
choosing a well-qualified man to operate cranes in the 
open-hearth department, and believes that this man 
should be thoroughly examined by both the electrical 
superintendent and the master mechanic. Considerable 
discussion centered around the point of a tap hole 
shield to protect men during the period of biowing out 
the furnace after tapping. 


(ono, 


Protection in the Steel Department 


Earl B. Morgan, safety engineering, Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., stated that he had experimented with 
a protective shield for the tap holes, but had found the 
design of this to be rather difficult. He also suggested 
the use of a bridge across the top of the furnace, so in 
ase men found it necessary to go above the furnace 
they would not step on the arch. George T. Fonda, 
safety engineer, Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, 
Pa., pointed out that in one case where a mold had not 
been properly cleaned and a butt remained in it the col- 
lection of gas when the molten metal was poured caused 
an explosion with considerable damage. In using a 
box ladle to pour ingots it was suggested as being 
desirable that steel shields be used on the pouring plat- 
form to protect the men working there, but considerable 
difficulty was found in designing this. This brought out 
nformation that a canopy forming a part of the roof 
of the pouring platform, extending across the first six 
ngot molds, proved satisfactory in one plant, a shield 
2 ft. high being used on the floor at the first two molds. 

J. S. Herbert, superintendent of the safety depart- 
ment, Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., estimated that 
Yo per cent of the accidents had no mechanical con- 
nection and 73.9 per cent were up to the man himself 
trom one cause or another, ignorance, carelessness, in- 
difference or whatever the cause might be. He stated 
that a man employed in a steel mill under 30 days was 
12 times as likely to be hurt as a man employed over 
30 days. He considered it unnecessary to teach men 
all safety methods pertaining to a plant, as they have 
specific jobs to perform. He believes that a $1,200 a 
year foreman should produce $1,500 for the company, 
and if the accidents in his department run high, the 
compensation may obviate any profits and may cost 
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the company from $3,000 to $5,000. J. M. Larkin, 
service department, Fore River Shipbuilding Co., 


Quincy, Mass., said that in his company accidents in de- 
partments are charged as overhead expense against 
the foreman. He found that the co-operation of the 
foreman in safety work can be obtained by consulting 
them on safety movements. 


Electric Shock Resuscitation 


Dr. C. A. Lauffer, medical department of the West 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., dis 
cussed the hazards of low voltage. The discussion of 
his paper indicated that when a man has been shocked 
by electricity resuscitation may sometimes be 
plished by striking the man’s feet, pulling his hair or 
even dropping him to the ground and such infliction 
of pain was advocated in conjunction with the prone 
pressure methods of resuscitation. 

L. L. Park, safety and apprentice supervisor, Ameri 
can Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y., discussing new 
kinks in eye protection, pointed out that there is a large 
field for the development of a small portable screen 
which may be moved from one machine to another. 
These screens, he said, are frequently more desirable 
than goggles, and the men take more kindly to them. 
He emphasized the importance of designing goggles 
so that when broken glass will not fly into the eye of 
the man, and suggested aluminum frames to reduce 
their weight. 


accom 


New Officers 

The informal dinner held in the Hotel Astor Sept. 12 
was well attended, about 800 persons being estimated as 
present. Officers for the ensuing year were announced 
as follows: President, David Van Schaack, A®tna Life 
Insurance succeeding L. R. Palmer; first 
president, S. W. Tener, American Steel & Wire 
second vice-president, J. M. Eaton, Cadillac Motor Car 
Co.; and third vice-president W. L. Chandler, Dodge 
Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. General manager, secretary 
and treasurer, W. H. Cameron; assistant secretary, J. 
J. Lamont; field secretary, C. W. Price, and editor, 
E. R. Wright, were re-elected. 


Co., vice- 


Co., 


Large Contract for Forgings 


The Tioga Steel & Iron Co., Philadelphia, a sub- 
sidiary of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J., has been awarded a contract by the 
Bureau of Ordnance, United States Navy, covering a 
heavy tonnage of rough-machined and heat-treated 
forgings for 4-in. naval guns. A forge shop and heat 
treating plant, 120 x 280 ft., and a machine shop, 90 x 
240 ft., are in course of construction at the Tioga plant, 
Fifty-second Street and Grays Avenue, Philadelphia, 
and it is expected that these buildings will be ready for 
occupancy within 90 days. New equipment aggregat- 
ing about $600,000 in value has been purchased. The 
forge and machine shop equipment ordered is very 
heavy and efficient in design and the heat treating de- 
partment is to be modern in every particular. 

The Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., the parent 
concern, and its predecessors have been engaged in busi- 
ness at High Bridge, N. J., for 175 years. They made 
cannon balls for the Revolutionary War and have fur- 
nished munitions for every war in which the United 
States has been engaged. The Taylor-Wharton Iron 
& Steel Co. is about to celebrate the anniversary of 
the first successful manufacture of manganese steel in 
America, which occurred at the High Bridge plant just 
25 years ago. 

The Government contract, it is announced, will not 
interfere with the regular business of the company. 


The Reading Iron Co., Baer Building, Reading, Pa. 
manufacturer of iron and steel forgings, bar iron and 
steel, etc., has filed plans for the erection of a new 
rolling mill, about 70 x 290 ft., to cost about $25,000, 
exclusive of equipment. The company is also planning 
for the erection of a new puddle mill to cost about 
$10,000. 
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EFFECT OF COAL PRICES 


Lesson of Non-Deliveries at Set Figure 


Contracting of Coke, Iron and Steel to Insure 
Delivery—Prices Secondary 


The fuel situation has become more serious since 
the fixing of the $2 basis for bituminous coal and 
present and future effects upon the steel industry 
are giving no small concern. Eastern producers 
of plates and shapes have been facing a shutdown 
for the past ten days because of short shipments of 
gas coal, and it appears that the Government must 
actually get into the business of supplying coal to 
some iron and steel producers from whom it has 
bought material. 

The fact that $2 coal is not coming out and that 
users whose contracts at higher prices are still in 
force are getting a supply indicates what will hap- 
pen when a price is fixed on coke. 
which buy blast 


Steel companies 
the market may 
have to look to the Government to supply them with 


furnace coke in 


coke in order to be able to deliver Government steel. 

Only recently blast furnaces were unwilling to 
enter into contracts for coke, expecting almost daily 
the announcement of the 
the past week furnaces 
iron through the first half of 
for coke at some of 
through all of 1918. 

In connection with the allotment of 


Government price. In 
which have sold pig 

1918 have contracted 
these 


some 


$8.50, running 


contracts 
15,000 tons 
of Government coke among merchant coke operators 
for delivery over 12 months, it should be said that 
the prices of $3.50 for foundry and $3 for furnace 
were tentative the nature of pay- 
ments. Final payment is to be paid after prices are 
fixed by the Government. 


and in advance 


Dissatisfaction with present war buying meth 
ods grows and manufacturers who recently ceased 
to act on advisory committees in view of the legal 
questions raised are not likely to resume this rela- 
tion. Sentiment 


is being made daily in favor of 


larger powers for the War Industries Board and 


the recognized need of further centralization may 
explain the delay in announcing iron and steel 
prices, though the impression in Washington is 


that the question will be settled this week. 

It is becoming clearer that recent contracting at 
concessions from the lately firm levels is to fix with 
a certainty the supply of material. Consumers may 
believe that the quantities available at Government 
prices after Government needs, general contracts 
and spot demands are cared for will be small. 

Certainly there is an increasing inclination te 
find prices which will bring takers. 
contracts for steel bars at 3'oc 
illustration; as do also a quotation of 7!oc 
plates and of 7.75c. on round lots of 


Last quarter 
. at mill stand as an 
. on tank 
sheets. 


black 
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The reduced consumption of fabricated mat 
shows to what an extent high prices have ly 
check. To reach the totals of 1915 and 191: 
bridge and building construction as much bus 
would need to be done in the remainder of the 
as was covered in the eight months passed. 

The pig iron market is largely made by rv 
transactions, chiefly of iron intended for export, 
there are evidences of weakening in furnace pr 
In foundry iron the most marked recession ! 
connection with Eastern sales. In one case as low 
as $43 at furnace was done in a sale of No. 2 plai: 
Generally the market may be put at $2 below 
week’s level. Southern iron for this year can be 
had at $47 Birmingham for No. 2 and at $45 fo 
1918 delivery. 

In basic iron the break is a reminder of the rapid 
advances of a few months ago. A Shenango Valley 
steel interest has sold 2000 tons from an accumula- 
tion for prompt shipment at $42 at furnace, against 
$48 ruling a week ago, and Southern basic has beer 
bought in the Chicago market at $40, delivered, 
though the latter may be slightly off standard analy- 
sis iron. In the face of this, quotations as high as 
$50 are still made. 

As iron and steel prices fall, the course of wages 
is upward and still upward, as the Pacific Coast 
shipyard strikes emphasize anew. A strike in Pitts- 
burgh has forced the banking of six blast furnaces. 

Consumers of Lake Superior ore will be fairl) 
well supplied at the close of navigation, it now ap- 
pears. The sub-committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense cut estimates of requirements and 
has established the amounts to be hauled meanwhile 
by the railroads. 

Waiting for the move at Washington has had 
its effect on export buying where license difficulties 
are nil. Though inquiries are a-plenty they hav 
earmarks of feelers, with questions as to makers’ 
attitude on the contracts proposed in the event of 
price recessions. 


\ 


A sale of 30,000 tons of basic iron for Italy is 
noted. Besides the 15,200 tons of plates for ships 
for Italy, 12,000 tons is wanted for France 
15,000 tons, probably for Australia. On 2000 tons 
of plates 10c. has been done. 

The general price on lead has now touched the 
Government price of 8 cents, a reduction of 3 cents 
in as many weeks. 


ana 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Sept. 18 (By Mail) 

The question of securing a ful! supply of coal and 
coke for operating steel mills and blast furnaces is now 
the most serious one that is before the trade. On Mor 
day night, Sept. 17, the Pennsylvania Railroad decla 
a flat embargo against all shipments of coal over 
own lines and leased lines for delivery west 
Rochester, Pa. This has entirely cut out shipments 
coal to the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys and also 
to all manufacturing plants located at places near t! 
Valleys. Concerns that use by-products coal for the 
coke ovens are suffering greatly, and the embargo may 
result in the banking of a number of blast furnaces !! 
the two Valleys, and also the shutting down of son 
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teel plants, or at least only partial operations, 
The Pittsburgh & Lake 
Railroad, which also serves the two Valleys and 
nt districts with transportation of coal and coke, 
open, but the yards of this road at Glassport, 
nd several other places are badly congested, and 
vement of coal and coke over its lines is ex 
slow Conditions for doing business in steel 
lays are very difficult. 
to buy anything and sellers are afraid to sell 

he matter of coke, all the coke operators believe 
vernment may shortly fix a price on blast furnace 
indry coke and some coke producers believe the 

of blast furnace coke may be put as low as $4 
ton, but of course there is nothing official on this. 
this reason, there has been a good deal of anxiety 
the part of coke operators to sell their coke as far 
as possible and as near as they can to the high 
ruling for prompt coke, with the result that in 


+ 


past week or so there have been a number of con- 

for blast furnace coke made at a flat price, and 
on a sliding scale basis. It is not believed the 
if it does fix the price on coke, will dis- 


iny existing contracts. In the past week thers 


e embargo is removed. 


these Buyers are 


een more active inquiry in pig iron, steel and also 
me forms of finished material, but when it comes 
bsolute sales there is usually a violent decline in 
especially in pig iron and steel. In the mear 
e whole market is waiting for the Government 
its prices on steel, and present dull conditions 
not likely to change until these prices come out, It 
believed anywhere now that the Government will 
pt to fix prices on steel for general consumers, 
will do so only for its own purchases, and probably 
e Allies. It is not believed the prices the Govern- 
vill fix will be as low as first expected. 
general opinion that just as soon as the Govern- 


prices are given out there will be a quick buying 
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ton is a question, but the sale and the price noted above 
are absolutely authentic. The Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill., is in the market for 6000 tons of basic 
iron and as high as $50, Pittsburgh, has been quoted 
on the inquiry. A sale is also reported of 1200 tons 
of standard Bessemer iron, 300 tons per month over 
this year, at $50 Valley furnace. We also note small 
sales of No. 1 foundry iron at $52, and No. 2 at $50 to 
$51 Valley furnace. Reports are that a recent sale was 
made of 800 tons of No. 2 foundry iron at $43 at fur- 
nace, but this has not been confirmed. It is very evident 
that the tendency in prices of pig iron is strongly 
downward, but the market is very sensitive and is just 
as liable to advance as it is to decline. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. has a strike at its Eliza furnaces in 
this city, and four or five of these stacks are banked 
until the trouble is settled. If the strike should last 
any length of time, it might force this concern into the 
market to cover the iron lost in output by reason of the 
strike. There has been a considerable sale of No. 2 
foundry iron for Government work at as low as $27.50 
at furnace. A good deal of this iron is being shipped to 
shipyards on the Pacific Coast. 

We now quote as follows Standard 
basic, $42; No 


Bessemer iron, $50 
foundry, $50 to $51 malleable Bessemer, 
$51 to $52; and gray forge, $46 to $47; all at Valley furnace 
The freight rate for delivery in the Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land districts from Valley furnaces is 95c. per ton 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—The local steel market has 
been very quiet in the past week, no sales of moment in 
billets and sheet bars being reported. Negotiations 
are on for a considerable quantity of Bessemer and 
open-hearth sheet bars that may be put through before 
this week ends. Nearly all the sales of billets and 
sheet bars made recently were of resale steel, and were 
at prices considerably lower than would have been ac- 
cepted by the mills. It develops that the English Gov- 
ernment wants its shell steel as fast as contracts call 
for deliveries. The French Government is not urging 
the mills in this respect, but in fact is rather anxious 
that shipments be deferred to some extent, and this is 
being done by large steel mills in the Youngstown, 
Ohio, district that have contracts with France for shell 
steel made late last year and for delivery running over 
all of this year. We quote soft Bessemer and open- 
hearth billets at $65, Pittsburgh, and sheet bars and 
large slabs at $75 to $80, Pittsburgh. The decline in 
prices on sheet bars and large slabs has not been pro- 
portionately as large as in 4 x 4 billets. We quote 
forging billets at nominally $100 per ton, Pittsburgh, 
for ordinary sizes and carbons, but consumers are not 
buying, believing prices will be materially lower. 


new demand for the various 
quiet and prices are showing a 
While 80 per cent domestic ferro- 
is held at $400 per ton for prompt delivery, 
it is said there have been sales of carload lots recently 


at $375 or lower. 


Ferroalloys. — The 
grades of alloys is 
downward tendency. 
manganese 


We also note small sales of 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon at prices ranging from $160 to $200 
per gross ton, for prompt delivery. We quote 80 per 
cent domestic ferromanganese for prompt shipment at 
$375 to $400 and for first half of 1918 delivery at $350 
at furnace. We quote 18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen at 
$80 to $82.50 per gross ton, delivered. 

We quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $89, 10 per 


cent $90, 11 per cent $95, 12 per cent $100, 13 per cent $105 
14 per cent $115, 15 per cent $125, and 16 per cent $135 Wwe 


now quote 7 per cent silvery iron at $79 to $84, 8 per cent 
$80 to $85, 9 per cent $81 to $86. 10 per cent $82 to $87, 11 
and 12 per cent $83 to $88 All f.o.b. maker’s furnace, Jack 


son or New Straitsville, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., these fur 
naces having a uniform freight rate of $2 per gross ton for 
delivery in the Pittsburgh district 

Steel Rails—The Carnegie Steel Co. has rolled and 
shipped 29,000 tons of 80-lb. rails, this being its portion 
of the recent Government order for France and the 
rails are now on their way to that country. There is 
practically no new buying in stardard sections or light 
rails and it is evident the consumers of light rails are 
looking for lower prices. Standard sections and light 
rails are quoted in detail on page 705. 


Structural Material.—Very little new work is com- 
ing out in this district, but local fabricators are filled 
up for the remainder of this year or longer, and are not 
actively bidding on new work. The American Bridge 
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Co. has taken 1600 tons for new steel buildings for 
Lincoln Motor Co., at Detroit. This concern is erect 
a new plant to build engines for aeroplanes. 
American Bridge Co. is now shipping about 11,000 ¢ 
of fabricated material from its Western plants for 
new Federal shipbuilding plant being bui:t in Hac} 
sack Meadows, N. J. It is expected that on Tues 
or Wednesday of this week the Government will p 
about 13,000 tons of steel for 32 buildings to be ere 
in France. Prices will be found on page 705. 

Plates.—Compared with the great activity in 
plate market less than 60 days ago, present conditi 
are extremely quiet. The Government embargo 
plates for Japan and in fact for all other neutral cou 
tries has released a very large tonnage of plates whi 
has reverted back to the mills, and now is available for 
domestic users. More prompt deliveries of plates car 
be had than at any time in a good many months. The 
Government is buying enormous quantities of plates for 
its programs, and it is said the two leading local plate 
mills are furnishing over 100,000 tons of sheared plates 
to it per month and the smaller mills are also furnish- 
ing considerable quantities. Prices on plates are un- 
doubtedly easier, and we quote % in. and heavier plates 
at 8c. to 9c. for delivery over the remainder of this 
year. Small lots from warehouse bring llc. to 12c., 
prices depending on sizes, the quantity and delivery 
wanted. 


Sheets.—About the only new buying in sheets of any 
moment is being done by the Government. The Navy 
Department placed last week among the different mills 
11,000 tons of black and galvanized sheets, and the War 
Department placed 6800 tons of galvanized sheets, the 
leading interest taking half of the latter order. The 
supply of sheets for early shipment is larger than for 
some time. Some mills that some time ago stated 
they were pretty well filled up over remainder of this 
year are now actively seeking new business, and are 
making promise of fairly prompt deliveries. Mills that 
some time ago could get 9c. and 10c. and even higher 
for No. 28 Bessemer or open-hearth sheets now find 
they will have to reduce their prices considerably to get 
any new orders. It is believed that the quantity of 
sheets sold at the top prices quoted by some of the 
mills are very limited. We now quote Nos. 3 to 8 blue 
annealed sheets at 8c. to 8.50c., No. 28 Bessemer black, 
8.50c. to 9c., and No. 28 galvanized, 9.50c. to 10c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots. Prices on 
smaller lots from warehouse are slightly higher. Prices 
on sheets are given in detail on page 705. 

Tin Plate.—Nothing of interest developed in the tin 
plate trade in the past week. The output of the mills is 
restricted to some extent by shortage of labor and coal, 
and also by the disposition on the part of tin mill labor 
not to work more than three or four days per week. 
tollers on hot tin mills, under the recent advance in 
wages, can earn $800 per month and more, and they are 
not inclined to put in a full week’s work, being satisfied 
to earn less money and have more leisure time. The 
energies of the tin plate mills are still in the direction 
of producing a maximum output of bright plate this 
year for the packing of perishable foods, and it is be- 
lieved there will be plenty turned out to meet the de- 
mand. There is an active export inquiry for tin plate, 
but this is being turned down by the mills, even at of- 
fered prices of $17 to $18 per base box, the mills not 
having the plate to spare. The new inquiry is light, 
small lots of primes from stock selling from $12 to $14 
per base box, Pittsburgh. Prices on terne plate are giv- 
en on page 705. 

Hcops and Bands.—New buying is dull and is only 
for small lots for prompt shipment. Large consumers 
are covered over the remainder of this year, and speci- 
fications are fairly active. We quote steel hoops in 
small lots for prompt shipment at 5c. to 5.50c., and steel 
bands 5c. to 5.25c. at mill. 

Wire Rods.—Makers report the new demand for wire 
rods as active, particularly for export to Canada, Japan 
and other countries. One lot of 1300 tons of soft wire 
rods was sold recently for shipment to Canada at $90 at 
mill. We also note a sale of 300 tons of high carbon 
rods to a domestic consumer at $110 at mill. Two loca! 
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rs of wire rods say their output for the remainder 
; year is well sold up and they have very few more 
to spare. Prices on rods are given in detail on 
705. 

Wire Products.— While the domestic demand for wire 
re nails is dull, export demand is heavy, and con- 
ble sales of both nails and wire have been made at 
vely higher prices. Recently there were sales of 
6000 kegs of wire nails for export, which netted 
ills about $4.75 base, per keg, at mill. Also there 
een sales of bright basic wire which netted the 
ibout $4.50 at mill. Local mills have lately taken 
7000 kegs of wire nails for the Government, the 

interest taking a like amount at $3.20 base, per 
Independent mills are now operating largely on 

icts for wire nails taken some time ago at $2.50 

g, and on plain wire $3.55 per 100 lb. Prices on 

and wire of the independent mills, the American 

S & Wire Co. price being $16 per ton lower, are giv 


page 705. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—There seems to be no doubt 
prices on both iron and steel bars are easier, and 
mers are getting better deliveries than for some 

\s before noted, one large producer of steel bars 
overed some of its trade for last quarter of this 
it 3.50c. at mill, but other makers are quoting 4c. 
1.50c. at mill. Large consumers like the implement 

e and car builders are specifying at a fairly active 
iwainst contracts, and the Government has been a 

heavy buyer of steel bars for war buildings that 

g erected all over the country. The tonnage of 

e] bars used in each of these buildings is relatively 

but in the aggregate represents a considerable 
int. The new demand for reinforcing bars is only 

fair, due to a general falling off in building operations. 
Mill prices in carloads and larger lots on iron and steel 
rs are given on page 705. 

Shafting.—The domestic demand for shafting is dull, 
the Government demand is heavy, and it has just 
d an order for 600 tons with a local maker for use 
irious navy yards, the price to be fixed later. It is 

still reported that the Government is taking from 30 to 
per cent of the entire output of shafting of all the 
ers, this going into shells, adaptors, nose pieces and 
her uses. Two local makers recently opened their 

for contracts for shafting for last quarter of this 

r delivery and have taken a fair number of orders. 
the domestic trade, discounts on shafting eemain at 

10 and 5 per cent off list, small lots sometimes being 
at list. 

Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—Domestic buying 
ilread spikes and track bolts is dull, but the Gov- 

ment is a very heavy buyer and is in the market at 

for several large quantities of spikes and still 

er quantities of tie plates. The demand for boat 
is very heavy, several of the leading makers con- 
ng practically their entire output for the Govern 

t and it will very likely be needed. Prices on stand- 
sizes of railroad spikes, while fairly firm at 7c., 

tsburgh, are being shaded at other places, notably in 

Chicago district. Prices on railroad spikes and 

rack bolts are given in detail on page 705. 

Nuts and Bolts.— Makers report the domestic demand 
let, and specifications are only fair. It is very evi- 

that consumers of nuts and bolts are looking for 

ver prices in the very near future. The Government 
heavy buyer of nuts and bolts, and is said to be now 
buting an order for about 20,000,000 bolts among 
manufacturers. Discounts on nuts and bolts are un- 

ged and are given on page 705. 

Cold Relled Strip Steel—The new demand is dull, 
the Government is a fairly heavy buyer and has 
y placed some large orders among the different 
ers. Makers are quoting for delivery to Oct. M 
y, except that in a few cases where urgency is shown 
agree to accept orders for delivery over the re- 
der of this year. Specifications are fairly active, 
n some cases shipments are being held, and so far 
cancellations of contracts are reported. 


‘ 


tracts, mills are quoting 9c. at mill, but on small 
rders prices range from 10c. up to 12c. at mill 
30 days, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days 
when sold in quantities of 300 Ib. or more 
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Rivets —New buying is quiet and specifications 
against contracts are only fairly active. It is evident 
that consumers of rivets look tor lower prices in the 
near future and are not taking in any more rivets than 
they actually need. 


Wrought Pipe.—The general demand for merchant 
iron and steel pipe is omy fairly active, but mills are 
filled up for months ahead. The Government is still a 
heavy buyer, and lately placed about 700 tons of 2, 4, 6 
and 8-in. pipe for railroad work in France, and also for 
heating the cantonments to be built in that country. So 
far, Government purchases of pipe have amounted to 
near.y 25,000 tons, divided among the different mills, 


the leading company having taken half or more of this 


quantity. Discounts on iron and steel pipe quoted by 
most of the independent mills, prices of the National 
Tube Co. being considerably wer, are given on page 
705 


Boiler Tubes.—Mills are filled up on orders for iron 
and steel tubes for nearly a year, and are somewhat in 
different to the falling off in new demand that has de 
veloped lately. Prices are still very high, but are be 
lieved to have reached the crest and may be lower in 
the near future. The demand for oil country goods is 
enormously heavy, and premiums in prices are readily 
paid where the seller can promise fairly prompt de 
livery. On seamless steel] tubing, the National Tube Co 
is reported sold up for this year, and also for nearly all 
of next year There are no regular prices on either 
iron or steel tubes, these depending entirely on the 
quantity, the sizes, and delivery Nomina] discounts, 
but which do not represent act ial prices, are given on 
page iUd, 

Coke.—The expectation that the Government will 
shortly announce prices on turnace and foundry coke 
has resulted in some of the coke operators getting to 
gether with the blast furnaces and making contracts for 
blast furnace coke in various ways. One leading pro 
ducer whose coke has a very high reputation in the 
trade has made several large contracts for blast fur 
nace coke for all of 1918 delivery at the flat price of 
$8.50 per net ton, at oven. Two other producers have 
made contracts on a sliding scale basis, i. e., 5 tons 
of coke for the market price of one ton of basic iron, 
until basic iron declines to a certain price when the 
basis is 4% to 1, and should basic iron reach a still 
other lower price, the basis is 4 to 1. The severe drop 
in basic iron this week to $42 per ton would mean that 
on a coke contract on a five to one basis the coke pro 
ducer would receive $8.40 per ton for his coke, which 
is certainly a very high price. Another producer of 
blast furnace coke which always commands a little 
higher than the average market price is not favorable 
to making sliding scale contracts, but has agreed to 
sell its blast furnace coke for delivery starting Oct. 1 
next and running through all of 1918 at $9 per net ton, 
at oven. Three or four blast furnaces operators that 
are now getting this coke, the price being fixed from 
day to day, are not agreeable to paying 3Y per net ton, 
and it is possible this coke may go to other consumers, 
who seem willing to pay the price. Negotiations are 
still on for this coke, and will likely be concluded before 
this week ends. The railroad embargoes, shortage in 
coal and labor, and the heavy demand are all serving 
to keep up prices on blast furnace coke for prompt 
hipment which are ruling firm to-day (Tuesday) at 
$12.50 per net ton at oven. Sales of close to 100 cars 
are reported at this price. We now quote best make of 
blast furnace coke for prompt shipment at $12.50 to 
$13 per net ton at ovens ar d on contracts over the next 
six months to a year at $8.50 to $9 per net ton at oven. 
We ouote 72-hr. foundry coke for prompt shipment at 
$13.50 to $14 per net ton at oven. The Connellsville 
Courier gives the output of coke in the upper and lower 
Connellsville regions for the week ending Sept. 8 as 


355.987 tons, an increase over the previous week of 


19,817 tons. 


Old Material.—The local market on all kinds of 
scrap remains practically stagnant The Pennsylvania 
Railroad now requires a permit before moving any cars 
loaded with scrap and must have assurance that the 
consumer will take the scrap in promptly when it is 


seem 


are 


P 
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The P. and L. R.R. 
with scrap until a permit is 


will not load 
secured. It is 


recel\ ed. cars 


any 
said the 


loading consumers in this district may come in the 
market in a short time for a large tonnage of heavy 
melting steel scrap. If this proves to be the case, a 


hetter all around market is expected. Prices are purely 
nominal, and only a few carloads have been sold in this 
market fo this conditior 


ing to do but repeat former prices: 


some’ weeks. In there is noth- 


ea ng oetleube 

Ville be insbee Br kenridg 

Moness¢ Midland 1 Pittsburg 

del rec : ( t 
No found: cast ) 
Rerol g rail Newar!l d Can 

bridge, Oh.o, Cumberl Mad 

Franklin, Pa 58.00 to 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap 25.00 to 6.04 
Bundled sheet raj ide ind end 

f.o.b. consumers mill, Pittsburg! 

district 23.00 te 1.0 
Bundled sheet stamping scray 21.00 to 22.01 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock 26.00 to 27.0 
Railroad grate bar S.00to 19.01 
Low phosphorus melting stoc 12.00 to 45.06 
Iron car axles.. 15.00 te 16.06 
Steel car axles. : 00to 46.0 
Locomotive axles, steel 2.00 to 53.06 
No. 1 busheling scray 24.00 to 25.06 
Machine-shop turning 21.00to 22.00 
Cast iron wheel 11.00 to 382.06 
Rolled steel wheels 6.00 te 57.00 
*Sheet bar crop ends 41.00 te 12.01 
Cast iron borings 22.00 te 23.01 
No. 1 railroad wrought scra] 2.00 to 33.01 
Heavy teel axle turnings 00to 24 0 
Hea reakable cast cray LOO te 5. ¢ 


Chicago 


1917 
pronounced character has 


market so far as domestic inquiry is 


CHICAGO, Sept. 17, 
most come 
over the entire 


concerned, but in the past few days export inquiries 


for steel products, including plates, shapes, bars and 
sheets have beer numerous, the mail of to-day alone 
making known a large volume of such requirement 


Little or no 
is being made to care for the foreign demand 


while previous days have been prolific 
attempt 


for plates because of the export restriction, althoug] 
the mills could easily load up with orders for this 
product subject to the raising of the embargo. It i 


pointed out that while domestic consumers are not ! 
hold at 
clining not a little 


cidentally, it 


clined to take present prices, the mills are de 


those prices In 
remarked that the export busines 


business at very 
may be 


} 


s done at top quotations, ar d with no possible revision 


of prices, inasmuch as payment is made on 
of shipping 


France, Italy, Japan, India and Sout 


presentation 


documents and credits are confirmed. 


tries are seeking material, with the mills favoring the 
Far East because of geographical easons. U nee 
tainty as to Government actio1 and the consequent 


dominating ir 
differ, 


future course of continues the 


’ 
fluence 


prices 
with domestic Though opinior 
» of official guidance, the majority of pro 
that the Government will attempt 
to say what private consumers shall pay for either iror 
held that the 
waiting between the 
consumers and the sellers, also that it is healthy inas 
through the cor 
and that the out 


inside of 60 days, 


puyers. 
in the abse1 
; 


believe 


ducers 


or steel By some seller the view is 


present lull is simply a contest in 
much as the 
sumption of 
come will be a good buying mov 
high 
The producers of pig iro 


Situation wl ciear up 


tocks of raw material, 
ement 
have dis 
they are 
deals they are effect 


by which time the peaks of prices will 


appeared. insist 
making no concessions in the small 


ing, but resales at concessions continue, Southern No. 
having sold at $45, Birminghan More 
Pittsburgh, are recorded. The 


dependent 


sales of plates 


at &c., leading local ir 


will re-engage in the manufacture of ga 


vanized sheets 


Nov. l 


Pig Iron.—Except in a few 


and expects to make shipments about 


Cases, DUYyINg Nas peel! 


confined to occasional carloads of resale iron. Furnace 


representatives state they are receiving very few i 


quiries, and what do appear call mostly for 
ments of small lots. 
they can do in filling 


ship 


quick 


Inasmuch as they have more that 


the ir contract commit 


ments, they 
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declare they see no reason for granting concessior 
Northern No. 2 foundry iron is held at $55, fi 

for delivery into next year, with the Southern n 

still asking $54, Chicago, for last half No. 2 sof 

$49, for the first half. In the week, 500 tons of 
able Bessemer, which was hurriedly wanted, was 

it is reported, at the full price. Southern bas 

iron has been purchased in the Chicago market at 

$40, delivered, but both seller and buyer assert tl 

iron exceeded standard analysis in sulphur. The 
concession is evidence of wea 
While sellers assert they see no reason why the n 
should break, there can be no denial of the fact tl 
protracted period of dullness usually presages a di 

in price, but against this it may be argued that thes« 
peculiar times, and conditions are extraordinary bot! 

to volume of contracts and troubles encotintered in | 
duction. As to resale iron, there have been concess 
granted by consumer-sellers of both Norther 
Southern iron, and it is pointed out that a consu 
who bought iron around $20 can well afford to se! 
surplus under the prices quoted by first-hands. Re 
Southern No. 2 has been let go at $49, Chicago, or $45, 
Birmingham. Some 2000 or 3000 tons of basic ha 
changed hands at a figure below $55, Northern furna 
but it is declared that it ran 0.07 and over in sulphur, 
some of it being very bad. Inquiries for about 300 
basic are still before the trade. 
iron offered, on the other hand, has brought th 
full price quoted by producers, and where the silico: 
or manganese was high, premiums have been paid. Fo 
1000 tons of low phosphorus, close to $90 was the pric« 
The following quotations are for iron delivered at cor 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, mal 
Bessemer and basic irons, which are f.o.b. fw 
nace, and do not include a switching charge averaging 


construed as an 


tons of Some of the 


resale 


leable 


nue. per ton: 
Superior charcoal, Nos. 1 to 4 SOS.0 
Superior charcoal, Nos. 5 and 6, 

S tch and No. 1 soft or special 60.5 
Nort rn coke foundry, No. 1 D451 
Yorther col foundry No 4.01 
Northern coke foundry No. 3 Odo 
Norther high-pl phorus foundry 9.04 
Southe coke No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft 5. O 
Southert oke N« » fdr d 2 soft O40 
Malleable Be met vo. Of 
Bask 5.00 

is >_» Ho To Sooo 
Silvery, 8 per cent.......+++6. 77.50 to 82.5 


Ferroalloys.—In a quiet market, 80 per cent ferro 
easier at $375 to $400 for the r 


manganese is a little 


ii< il 


mainder of this year, and $350 to $375 for the first half 


Plates.—More business in plates has been done 

8c., Pittsburgh, or 8.189c., Chicago, although one East 
ern producer is still quoting 10c., Pittsburgh, and has 
little on that basis. A local mill has 
orders from Washington for light plates wanted in the 
onstruction of destroyers, but the leading interest re 
ports that it has very large orders fron 
that source. Were the mills disposed to take plat 
orders subject to the granting of export licenses, the) 
could pile up an overwhelming array of commitments 
this kind are regarded more as 
options than as actual contracts. Not only would they 
involve the mills in doubt as to where their output was 
to go, but should the licenses be granted, they would be 
swamped with specifications and demand that orders be 


illed at 


done a received 


received no 


but transactions of 


once, 


Structural Material—Shapes for domestic deliver) 


the remainder of this year have been purchased at 


1.50c.. Pittsburgh, or 4.689c., Chicago. For foreign ship 
ment, there have been transactions at 4.50c. to 0 
Pittsburgh From India, China, Japan and Sout! 


America has come a large demand for structural se 
considerable of which has been cared for. Or 
letting is reported—270 tons 
frames for four box-car unloading machines, placed with 
the Moravia Construction Co. An Eastern mill cor 

tinues to quote 6.189c., Chicago. 


tions, 


P «+ 
one structural of ster 


For ter out of stock. jobbers quote 


Bars.—Steel bars are in good demand for export 
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mand coming from Europe, as well as the Orient, size by the Chicago & Eastern I[llinoi W 
siness with the Far East is the more attractive, delivery at 1yers’ works, Chicago and vicin 
so much, if any, attention, is being paid to that ; Pol] 
emanates from Europe. The quotation of both 
local makers is unchanged at+4.50c., Pitts 


I 


n and 
or 4.689c., Chicago. Rail carbon bars range 
125c. to 4.50c., Chicago, depending on tonnage, 
y. ete. Consumers of hard bars show the hes 
n buving common in all lines, and in the cas¢ ; 


r bars, one or two good inquiries for tonnages S 
withdrawn. Iron bars range from 4.50c. t 
v0 Jobbers’ quotations are inchanged 
' ( . 
I 
Sheets.—The leading independent in this territor; 
es its intention of reengaging on the manufa 
ralvanized sheets, and will be ready to make 
by Nov. 1 The price of galvanized range 
to 10.25c.. Pittsburgh, or 10.189c. to 10.439 
Sheets are in heavy demand from abroad 
: 7 
Lovernment ‘ontinues to place oraée 
ess they have de eloped i little eas 
LO l¢ nea iré uoted ~ {) 
ta} rol ® ORO oO 8.929 ( ¢ : 
} ¥ } j Q TE ) }> + } 
OX eaied ) ( i {) 
> TRO (*} as 
~ . 
Cleveland 
, ; AY. — | 
Products.— N hange reporte 
, nolic ot f ‘ roo tiy ‘ 
; Icy ” a —— [ron Ore \ 
itpu i eper t 5 t ; 
} } 1S 1) 
‘ 
T 
s and Track Supplies.—*¢« 
7 ’ \ y ié 
t T ‘ Tr cr? tn 
+ | 
A i t at 
ling produce ! +. ) ( 
r 5 7 ) | tand ectio i 
le di { prices na ‘ ts . 
ad Oo +t 0) ' 
L (OO) 
t | 
eme ‘ 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
r ow 
> nei a r tr ‘ () 
t >] yf) r 
st-Iren Pipe St. Louis, on Sept. 21, will ta f ha ( 
S tnis being ce VU ly I A p ttir 
\ ntractor ing j IO tor on ‘ 
l€ S ext! ely ul ! i 
Finished Iron and Steel The 


‘id Material.—The week has been ev I rt 
he preceding one, consumers buying, fo tne t nt! 
, cover urwent needs: Whik th 
v de nes 1 th end is l ' ee! ' ' 
oO ng 11is ive firmed upa ttle . ' 
n the irchas 1000 to i +] } I 
g the s¢ l ertainty i lama iotat r} 
' t he reason that consumers ine Casi! ‘ 5 
Oo aw ( rnme ictior rT I I | 
re small. A small list has been issued rom the ( 
, 
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of bars, plates and shapes. The plate market is easier. 
While sales are reported as high as 10c., the more gen- 
eral quotations range from 8c. and 9c., Pittsburgh, for 
early de.ivery. The large plate mills are crowded with 
Government work and the low prices are being named 
by some of the smaller mills. The National Tube Co. is 
making plates for some of the Lake ship yards on one 
of its skelp mills. There is a good demand for steel 
rails for industria] companies and light rails for coal 
mines. Two inquiries from steel plants for about 1000 
tons of 85-lb. rails for early delivery brought a quota- 
tion of $85. Two railroads have sounded the market on 
rails for 1918, but were told by the mill receiving the 
inquiry that it had no rails to offer for next year. The 
sale of one lot of light rails in 20-lb. sections is re- 
ported at $78, although most of the mills are asking 
considerably higher prices. One independent mill has 
covered its trade for fourth quarter contracts for Bes- 
semer rods at $92.50, but on an export inquiry quoted 


$95. The sheet market is more active than it was for 
several previous weeks. Some business is coming from 
consumers who have been holding off for lower price 


Additional offerings of black sheets in round lots at 
7.75¢c. at mill for No. 28 have been made to Cleveland 
steel barrel manufacturers, but this price is not being 
met by other producers. The 
8.50c. for No. 28 black and No. 10 blue annealed, and 
10.50c. for No. 28 galvanized. A new Government in 
quiry is for 500 tons of corrugated sheets either painted 
or galvanized for quick delivery. Prices on hard steel 
bars are easier, quotations ranging from 3.75c. to 4c. 
at mill. We quote bar iron at 4.25c. to 4.50c., Cleve 
land. Warehouse prices are unchanged at 4.50c. to 5c. 
for steel bars, 5c. to 5.25c. for structural material, 8.50c 
for blue annealed sheets and 10.50c. for 
sheets. 


usual quotations are 


galvanized 


Pig Iron.—The market continues inactive, sales be- 
ing limited to a few small lots of foundry iron for 
prompt shipment. No Cleveland made iron is available 
for early shipment, but Valley iron is quoted at $52.75 
to $53 for No. 2 delivered in this city for early ship- 
ment, and Virginia iron at $53.20. Both Northern and 
Southern furnaces are behind on shipments and are 
being crowded by consumers for deliveries. Some foun- 
dries are in actual need of iron, and others are trying 
to accumulate a reserve stock. Furnaces are now re- 
ceiving actual orders for 16,000 tons of iron allotted by 
the Government several weeks ago for the Navy De- 
partment and Emergency Fleet. Some of this iron is 
wanted in about sixty days and a portion not until next 
spring. Steel making iron is quiet. A Cleveland inter 
est is offering 1000 tons of Valley resale basic iron for 
prompt shipment, but so far has not found a consumer 
who wants the iron. A Pittsburgh broker is inquiring 
for 4000 tons of basic iron for delivery around the end 
of the year. Southern iron is quoted at $47 to $48 for 
prompt shipment, but can be bought at $45 for the first 
half. Silvery iron is easier and although no late sales 
are reported. an inquiry would probably bring out an 
$80 price. We quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


Bessemer es cai ate $50.95 to $52.95 
| reer Te ae ; $8.95 
Northern No. 2 foundry : 52.75 to 00 
Southern No. 2 foundry . 19.00 te 100 
Genay TOT@e. ..sas vee mae ; $8.95 te 0.9 

Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon 81.62 to 86.62 
Standard low phos. Valley furnace 85.0 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts for Government work for motor trucks, wagons, 
airplanes and other eauinment is very heavy and makers 
are getting further behind on deliveries of some lines. 
Prices are firm. New inquiry for rivets is not active, 


but specifications on contracts are very heavy. We 
quote rivets at 5.25c., Pittsburgh, for structural and 
& OF 


§.35¢c. for boi'er rivets. Bolt and nut discounts are as 
follows, round lot buyers being allowed 5 to 10 per cent 
discount from these prices: 


Common carriage bolts. % x 6 in, smaller or shorter 
rolled thread, off: cut thread, 30 and 5, larger or longer, 
0 Machine bolts, with h. p. nuts % x 4 in., smaller or 
horter, rolled thread, 40: cut thread, 35: larger nd longer, 
2i Lag 


2h bolts, cone point, 40 Square h. p. nuts, blank, $1.90 
off list tanped, $1.70 off list Hexagon, |} t nuts. blank, 
$1.70 off: tapped, $1.50 off. C. p. c. and t. hexagon nuts, all 
sizes, blank, $1.25 off 


tapped, $1 ff Cold pressed 


finished hexagon nuts, 50 oft 
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Old Material—The market, which has bee; 
dull, has taken on a little life and a firmer tone h 
veloped, due largely to some activity reported 
Pittsburgh, district and to the expectation of a fa! 
ing movement soon. Heavy melting steel is s 
higher and several other grades, including borin; 
turnings, have been marked up 50c. to $1 a ton. A 
ton mill is reported to have purchased about 200 
of heavy melting steel at $34 and a western Pe: 
vania consumer is inquiring for several thousa: 
of turnings. Some inquiry is also coming from d 
for turnings. Relaying rails are bringing higher 
because of the scarcity of new rails. We quote p 
f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
Steel rails ..... . $32.00 to $3 
Steel rails, rerolling vs 44.50to 4 
Steel rails, under 3 ft...... 35.00 to 


Iron rails : 
Steel car axles ‘s 50.00 to 
Heavy melting steel .. ; 33.00 to 
Carwheels - . . 30.50 to 


$2.50to 43 


R ving rails, 50 Ib. and over 50.00 to «6 
Agricultural malleable . 24.50 to 
Railroad malleable hs 32.00 to 
Light bundled sheet scrap 24.00 to 


Pe Net Ton 


Iron car axles .$46.50 to $47 


(cast DOTHREE. «.cacs teethawhce 18.50 to 4 
[ron and steel turnings and drillings 18.00 to 
No. 1 busheling ae eS . 27.00 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought . kw 41.50 to 2 
Ne i. ee a 27.00 to 28 
Railroad grate bars 22.00to 2 
Stove plate 21.00 to 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 18. 

Coal troubles are still a conspicuous factor in th 
Philadelphia district. Virtually no soft coal at the $2 
Government price is being sold. Mills that have con- 
tracts are specifying heavily, but the diversion of fuel 
to other points and the shortage of cars makes it 
possible for many plants to operate only on a day-to- 
day basis, with no telling when supplies of fuel may be 
exhausted. A plate mill in Eastern Pennsylvania has 
four furnaces ready to light, but has been obliged to 
delay doing so because of shortage of gas coal, and 
thereby output is being reduced. Repeated offerings 
of resale pig iron in this territory have had com 
paratively little effect upon prices quoted by the fur 
naces, but inquiry has been too light to offer a real 
test of what furnaces might be willing to do. Some 
blast furnaces have been persuaded that it is to their 
interest to contract ahead for furnace coke and severa! 
contracts for the first half of next year at $8.50, ovens, 
have been made. The coal situation is being pointed to 
as an example of what might happen in the coke trade 
following Government regulation of prices. It appears 
that furnaces which have sold their iron well ahead 
would rather be sure of a supply of coke at $8.50 tha 
to take chances on getting a supply at the price th 
Government may dictate. 

Pig Iron.—It is estimated that from 4000 to 5000 
tons of resale foundry iron have been disposed of in 
this market within the past two weeks, largely in lots 
of one or two carloads. Prices have ranged from $2 
to $4 under the lowest prices which furnaces have bee! 
willing to quote. Much of these offerings have been 
traced to an exporting house in New York which had 
a considerable tonnage under contract for export 
Sweden when the embargo was declared. Some co! 
sumers are also re-selling. Although buyers have tried 
to use these resales to draw lower quotations fr 
furnaces, they have been largely unsuccessful. Th 
Eastern furnaces are in a favorable position, having 
sufficient tonnage on their books so that they can 
ford to sit tight and await the outcome of the pres 
unsettled condition. Producers of iron are firm in their 
views and are not as greatly disturbed by the poss 
bility of Government price-fixing as might be expected 
Alabama No. 2 foundry iron is being offered for 
livery in the first half of next year at $47, Birm 
ham. Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry and Vi 
ginia No. 2 X foundry are to be had at $51, furnace, for 
prompt delivery, and possibly $50 could be done 
sizable order, but we have no knowledge of sales 2! 
the latter price. A sale of 1000 tons of Bessemer 
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export at $54, delivered in New York, was made 

terday, but undoubtedly a lower price could be had 

a domestic inquiry. A fair tonnage of 0.07 low 

sphorus was also sold for export at $55, delivered, 

w York. There have been no other sales of impor- 
e. Prices are as follows for these standard brands, 
pt delivery in buyers’ yards: 


rn Penna. No. 2 X foundry $50.00 to $ iy 
tern Penna. No. 2 plair $9.25 to : 

ginia No. 2 X foundr 1.75 to 1.7 
rginia No. 2 plain 1.25 to { 

1 1S.00 to v.00 
dard low phosphorus S5.00to 


Coke.—Blast furnaces which have sold their iro: 
some time ahead show a disposition to place con 
ts for coke as they foresee a condition similar to 
it existing in the coal trade, if the Government fixes 
prices, where only those holding contracts can be 
e of a supply. Several contracts for furnace coke 
the first half of 1918 at $8.50, ovens, are reported 
furnace coke continues to sell at about $13, ovens. 
foundry coke is $15 to $14, ovens, while $11 t 
0 is quoted for delivery in the first half of next 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese is dull and weaker, 
$375 now being quoted for prompt and $350 to 
(5 for fourth quarter and $350 for first ha!f of 1918 
eipts of Brazilian manganese ore are said to be 
ral. Spiegeleisen is now being quoted at $82.50, 
lace. 
Billets.—Several leading producers have no billets 
ffer, but because of low-priced offerings in Pitts 
rgh the market has weakened greatly, and $70 t 
, Pittsburgh, is now heard here for open-hearth and 
emer rerolling billets, with forging billets about 
higher. 
Sheets.—Jobbers are placing very little business 
eliveries continue easy, with three to six weeks, and, 





some instances, even better being quoted. Prices 
weaker on the basis of 8.50c. for No. 10 blue an 
iled, 8.50c. to 9c. for No. 28 black and 10.50c. to Llc. 
No. 28 galvanized, Pittsburgh, with quotations as 
as 9.50c. to 10c. for galvanized being heard. 
Structural Material.— Export licenses for ship 
ipes going to Japan are now being quite freely issued 
the Government and several shipments have gone 
rward during the past week. A liberal tonnage of 
material for export to the Far East was sold a 
ew days ago at 8c., Pittsburgh. Resale lots continue 
appear at around 4.50c. The mill price is about 
1.50c. to 5c., the lower price being on contract with 
hipments at mill convenience. The only domestic in- 
liry of importance is for 2500 tons for the new gun- 
rging plant of the Tacony Ordnance Corporation, 
lacony, Pa., which will be awarded in a few days. The 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, Boston and 


5 


w York, is about to close for steel for 32 buildings 
be erected for the United States Army in France, 
{1 which it is now estimated will require 425 tons 
each, or a total of 13,600 tons. Local fabricators have 
iven estimates. Contracts for fabricating steel for 
100 buildings to be erected by army engineers in France, 
ach building requiring 110 tons, have nearly all been 
t. As mentioned last week, the Blaw Steel Construc- 
on Co., Pittsburgh, took a large share. Other com 
es receiving contracts include the Virginia Bridge 
Iron Co., the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, the Lacka 
nna Bridge Co., and the King Bridge Co. 
Plates —Some mills are anxious for business, but 
e not willing to enter into competition with resellers 
ose offerings are made at prices varying from 7c 
ic. One or two mills, which have little or no ton 
ge to offer, continue to quote the market for tank 
es at 10c., base, Pittsburgh, but 9c. can be done for 
rly prompt delivery and 8c. for fourth quarter 
eral thousand tons have been sold for the last quar 
er by one producer at 8c. to 9c., Pittsburgh. A sale 
2000 tons of ship plates for shipment to Japan was 
ide last week at 10c., Pittsburgh, the purchaser de- 
iring that an export license had been granted. De- 
te the lack of definite information from Washingtor 


belief persists here that this Government will soon 
alse the embargo on shipments of plates to Japan. 
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Inquiries for export are coming in almost daily An 


inquiry received yesterday called for 13,000 tons of 


hull steel and 2000 tons of boiler steel wanted for ship 


ment throughout 1918. The coal situation continues to 
be a disturbing factor An eastern Pennsylvania plate 
mill has four furnaces rea ly to be ghted, which an 
not be started on account of shortage of gas coal 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Sales of steel bars for prompt 
delivery have been made at 4.40c., Pittsburgh, with 
1.50c. as the ruling quotatior Contracts for fourth 
quarter have been made at 4 t 4.25 Bar iron 1 
unchanged at 4.75c. to 5c. and a fair business is being 
done. 

Old Material.—Mills are l ‘ ery ghtly and 
trading is confined argely { transactio1 etweel! 
dealers. Prices per gross to! ‘ vered in the Pen 
sylvania district are about a ws 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 18 (By Wire.) 

More than the usua quantity ol off ron has beer 
made lately, due to the irregularity of furnace opera 
tions and the low grade coke furnished. The low pric: 
prevailing for scrap make it somewhat difficult to d 
pose of this iron, but fortunately no important tonnage 
has yet been piled Buvers are slower than they have 
been In covering even for nearby requirements, whic! 
evidenced by their refusal to become interested in a few 
cars of consignment iron tnat were offered at attract f 
prices. The only inquiry out is from Michigan for four 
dry iron, for 500 tons for last quarter and first quart 
shipment. The specifications indicate that North 
iron will be bought, if the order is placed. While th 


is very little iron in the Hanging Rock district for th 


year’s shipment and no large tonnage for the first half, 


price reductions there are simply reflections from othe: 
Northern markets. To-day’s quotations for tl yeal 
now range from $53 to $54, Ironton, and for the first 
half all the way from $51 to $54. The Southern fur 
nace price on No. 2 foundry is from $47 to $50 for thi 
year and around $44 to $45 for the first half. Holders 
of resale iron seem to realize that any reduction in 
prices will not induce melters to contract now and tney 
are holding close to the furnace figures Offers are so 
licited, but without result. Virginia 2X i oted at $51 
furnace, but very few carloads have been sold in thi 
vicinity lately. A typographical error in this report la 
week was re sponsible for the statement that a rate of 
Virginia iron was made at $45, whereas $51 was the 
price. Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Birming 
ham and $1.26 from Ironton, w iote, f.o.b. Cincinnat 
‘ 


for 1917 shipment, as follov 


~ ther ( J 
~ e? 
BB 
(By Mail) 

Finished Material.—As a rule, the warehouses report 
business as keeping up fairly well, although new pu 
chases are for limited amounts of structural materia! 
cold rolled shafting, boiler tubes, sheets, ete Shir 
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ments from the mills are moving fast enough on all 
contracts to take the place of material shipped out. 
The nearby mills are quoting No. 28 black sheets at 
$8.65 and No. 28 galvanized at $10.65. the 
minimum that is 
accepted. At the present time, new customers are not 
being sought and almost the entire mill outputs are 
employed to take care of old customers We 
warehouse stocks, iron and bars at 
5¢e.: twisted steel bars, plates %4-in. and heavier, 

wire nails, $3.90 per keg and barb wire 5c 


10e¢ 
a lb. There is a very small nails due to 
uilding 


‘entral West. 


These are 


prices named on any new business 


needs. 
quote from steel] 
5.05c.;: 
base 
demand for 


the curtailed operations 1! the ( 


Coke. 


there is 


Late reports 


little coke 


from reliable sources show 


the Wise 


1 
tnat 


County and Poca 


verv 


hontas fields that can be sh pped this year. pome 
operators said to have disposed of their outputs 
through the first half of next yea In the New River 
distri this condition exists, but in a more limited 
degree and there is still some foundry coke offered there 


ror neardy sn 


pment around $15 per net ton at ove 
Connellsville 48-hr. coke f spot shipment bringing 
the wi: on | $14 at oven and the average 

ontract price pe shipn ext eal s $10. On 72-1 
O tl pe shipmer price ranges from $13.50 t 
S14.50 ar nt et ires } from $10 to $12.50 The se 
same . ‘ iote the Wise County and 
Po no r l OoKe thers oO pe 
Taine se dls I ipply mpl ‘ 

A ent ) I UO no cf ( 
ne ( ta { n' 

t T ¢ ‘ 

Old Material \ lth ( 

; | . ca ere 
( ¢ alt I » Tie ol a } 

ione tk e! é ng | rap thu 
S \ 1 have » be loads hand I re 
el e demand f¢ raj 1 and tl 

: i ss Snawand ntitie , 

g to He y me 
ng t S } las » dOU and e¢ ra 
melting so quoted 550 pe rro to! r} 
LOLLOW o e deale price ith () 

a 4 1? 
i 
Birmingham 
sIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 18 

Pig [ron. The So ithe r? pig-1ron market how S 
little change, few i being made, consume) ip 
parently waiting intil the Government has fixed i 
price in its control. The manufacturers are still be 
nit { 1! 1¢ liveries, prea ictio1 Is ttle off and tl 


high 


maintained 


quotat past severa 


ions of the 
| 
| 


Verv tt‘e iro? is to ne 


} 
i 


probable make during the last three months of the 
year. The re has peen considerable iro? sold also through 
e first half of 1918. Several of the larger consumers 
who placed orders in this district several months ago 
} e sent representatives het 


iere again to urgs 


de liverie B. 


elays be © troublesome. Inquiries being received agal? 

eed for on and intimation is given that if 
here uld some concessions, a good-sized tonnage 
m nt ( laced. The accumulated stocks of pig iro! 
how stl ther reduction this week, notwithstanding 
the repo} lelays deliveries. Th quotations 
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on iron are based on $50 for this year delivery o1 
foundry and basic, and $48 for next year’s deliver) 
reports are to be heard as to resale iron, though 
fact that thousands of tons are still at variou 
waiting transportation facilities for export. P 
quotations in the South are as follows: 


No. 1 foundry and soft $49.50 to $ 
No. 2 foundry and soft $8.00 to 
No. 3 foundry 17.50 to 
No. 4 foundry 17.00 to 
(ray forge 16.00 to 
Charcoal 


».O0 te 


Basic tS.O0f 


Old 


steel 


Material.—The old-material or 
in the South is weak and prices h 
lined a little as compared to last week. Cons 
neavy meiting 


scrap-ire 
market 
un 
; steel are offering under $21.50, and 
scrap shows a deflection in price. Dealers report 
ther increase in stock on hand. Quotations are a 


lows: 
() re é “le > 
H £ 50 
’ ? To 


Coal and Coke.—Coal 


nows imp 


and coke product oI 


ovement, as the labor agitatio 
for coal, f.o.b. at 1 
given out by President Wilson at W 
JInited Mine Workers of America, A 
ict No. 20, is making efforts to induce the G 


oticials to recognize 


pending revision ol prices 


Live ‘ne lule 


the protest of the A 


operato against the prices fixed, and t hope 
<pressed that the miners will then be given som 
‘ ol In the meantime there is to be no cessa 
ve ‘yy the union men. Every ton of coal and 
t ( quced needed. The Woodward I 
| ut the 60 Wilputte by-product ove 
\ vard and will within the next three to four we: 
e making coke and other by-products there. This pla 
ld e lerably to the co production by this « 
y supplying its own needs but giving mu 
f the open markets. Producers of coke ars 
( » take on any new business now and will hardly 
( int next yeal Quotati ns of coke are 
ound $1 0, foundry oke, and $8 to $10 o 
( eh contracts almost half these p 
qd on. 
Pipe and Foundries.—The United States Cast | 


Pipe and Foundry Co. has piled up much pi 
l and 


‘nce efforts are heing transf 


ine ordel can get no tral 


rtation 


sporta 
ferred into other direct 

derable iron is being melted by the above 
he American Cast Ircn Pipe Co. ar 
[Iron Pipe Co. F 


yrders for various products 


ompatl 
d the National Ca 


oundries are stil! laden with nume 


orders in 
Fipe prices still range betwes 
and 4-in. sizes respectively 


Government 
icular being numerous. 


fo) 6 I 


St. Louis 


St. Louts, Sept. 1% 


Pig Iron.—The interest in pig iron, aside from so 
special needs for small lots of analysis iron for imm« 
liate delivery rather 
nquiry 1000 to 2000 tons of 
half of 1918 and 500 tons of No. 
vhich latter case the 
sounding the 
yutside territory fo 


to the local 


has been slight, except for 01 
malleable for the 

2 Southern foundry, 
withdrawn af 
One call 


basic 


for 


inquiry 
conditions 
tons of 


was 
out market 


LOO0 


fron 
was present 
furnace, but it was 


not in position to < 
ider tl deliveries desired, although it is at prest 
yperating on basic iron. About 100 tons of 
langanese was sold during the week at top prices 


there was a considerable call for spiegeleisen for e 
about 


100 tons being wanted. Quotations, 
e nomiral condition cf the market, were pla 
largely as for the past several weeks, at $47 to $48 
Southern foundry and 


spot or nearby delivery. Basic is held by the lo 
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e at $55 per ton, though it can make only very the Government. Some anxiety is felt r th 


ed delivery. ndustrial unrest. It now 


is nougn tne 
. . ear strike in San Francis = » lasted 
Coke.—Very little was done during the week ir ar strike in San Franci » Ww mh Mas lasted 
y coke, only small lots being considered in the is about to be made worse by a walk ou 


ictions closed, which were in the vicinity of $13 TaeeS = CepPlOyees, SUppemnentse YF & Pike 
10, Connellsville, for the best selected 72-hr. O1 mpya: ls. All these fa ave 


J 7 . . S ‘kine of orders ir oe nec f +} ‘ ley 
ed deliveries there was some weakening of price ACAING UEC in m ‘ ad 
the quotation was put at $10, Connellsville, for sovernme! equl 


eal The local by-product plant continues out Bars.—L 


e market. sequence of the nu et ¢ ‘ 
' . 1 ; btson _ an tel + on toms ‘ - + 
inished Iron and Steel.—lIn finished products thers hemselves unable to contra ew ;' 
actically nothing being done so far as future con of these orders are intends export. as the 
were concerned, and the consumers t mand, on account of the 





iv to the warehouses to meet their immediate s less demonstrative 


particularly as deliveries on existing contracts i strong demand has | 
insatisfactory condition. Mill representatives ised in the ynstructior ‘ 
ccept new business and are devoting all thei essation i niding | 
to problems involved in material already co er pers al 
for and badly wanted y customers Move b.oUc., on ster 
of warehouse has been as active as eve witl it tne atte f 


Structural Materials Vi 


S o ‘ ( se ainaal a te 
1 Material. It cont ‘ j n : 
j ot m } : ) it tl} ‘ 1¢ ' N 
2 » COI nit rie = eit! i i ement 
t ) t i eT ‘ 


t t ‘ 
radi a) nemse é | ¢ . 
Plates 
eme ire ? thir ) ‘ 
i \ ire i ‘ 
ull is tl ppea The stee 
+ Dl ‘ 
ul a i ne indry race 
1 I i 
The Wa vi , 
price o ({ 0 j ste? é 
‘ 
Ol | I Ve irgely ( We te 
~~ e \ } 
\ ew < n , ; We quo heets \ 
’ y a | . 
| 
rT | I 
pea 
‘ Té ‘ 
‘ ’ era ‘ 
! ‘ Howe ( 
ra y (,; ’ ‘ 
Wrought Pipe.—Ds 
‘ t ictor 
' 
Demand fe 
t ‘) nme 
make fT 
email har 14 
t i se price of S$O¢ 
( roug Cast Iron Pipe.—! 
. 4 naracter requiring 
| 
t ‘ no va ! A ‘ ‘ 
t t nat nave no ea é } ry | 
eT ’ ) 
: | reves off. ¢ re 
£ pipe ‘ ' ~ | 
i 
: I OO t QO ‘ 
‘ _ c 
ad ¥ r 1} irg } vA nip ( \ 
t ne Not ) eF€ re ‘ } ‘ 
t rallroas fre te ( t | 
ance S4 tor 
n Pig Iron.— J: ‘ 
{ ‘ mer Tio! 
, —_ ‘F of . . 
: f . | | + 
San Francisco or pig The ha 
+} ré 2 ryr ? 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 11 ind buying w t reope nt et 
re is not the same activity in the market her 


vailed a few weeks ago. War conditions hav Coke.—A more pronour 


the local situatio and the trade, generally ~ arkeé f ts I I i 
g time only e of tne 10bpbders 1S pia ar As high as $30 t ‘ 
yf consequence, walting fi r events to develop S det any purcnas¢ 
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Old Materials.—Holders who had entertained very 
strong views regarding prices have now modified their 
demands somewhat. Finding that stocks did not move 
at prices asked, they have been letting go at more 
modest figures. Country scrap is now quoted at $23 to 
$25, and heavy melting at $30 to $33, but these figures 
are not firmly held to. The mining camps of Aurora 
and Bodie, besides many other smaller camps, have been 
stripped of the old machinery, much of which has been 
shipped to San Francisco. From 2000 to 3000 tons of 
this scrap has been taken out of the two camps. The 
Mono Lake and Bodie Railroad, long disused, has also 
been torn up and the steel rails and fish plates shipped 
to the war zone. 


British Steel Market 


Foundry and Hematite Iron Strong—Some Tin 
Plates Sold Below Official Price 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 19—(By Cable). 

Demand for Cleveland 
and broadening. Forge 
hematite iron is strong. 


foundry pig iron is firm 
iron is somewhat easier, but 
The tin plate market is gen- 
erally firm, but concessions are being made for light 
plates below the official basis. American tin plates, 
double boxes, standard weight, are being offered at 
$35 f.o.b. New York. American semi-finished steel for 
November-December shipment is idle. Ferromanganese 
is nominal. We quote as follows: 


Tin plates, coke, 14 x 20 112 sheets, 108 Ib f.o.b. Wale 
maximum, 30s 

Ferromanganese, £45 nominal 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f.. £35 upward 

On other products control prices are as quoted in THrt 
IRON AGE of July 19, p. 171 
Basic Iron Output Increased—American Semi- 


Finished Steel Unobtainable 
(By Mail) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 28, 1917.—More activity 
has appeared in the second than in the first half of 
August when holidays restrained operations. Govern- 
ment control is still being extended in various direc- 
tions at the expense of the merchant trade, whose over- 
seas connections have been nearly obliterated with not 
much prospect of being reopened during the war. A fair 
amount of business is still proceeding to meet urgent 
Allied requirements arranged through Government de- 
partments or under close official controil. Labor ccn- 
ditions are tight. There is certainly no relaxation of the 
intense firmness which has long prevailed, although there 
is an impression that the inflation of prices has about 
reached its apex, while the official maxima remain un- 
changed. 

The additional steps taken to stimulate the produc- 
tion of basic iron seem to meet with a fair measure of 
success. Furnaces in the Midlands have been provided 
with the necessary accommodation and operations should 
improve shortly, while a widening of enterprise is con- 
templated in Staffordshire. Demand for Cleveland com- 
mon iron has slackened, but considerable is being di- 
verted to Scotland against August allotments, cor- 
sumers’ operations there being on a big scale in con- 
nection with shipbuilding. Exports to the Allies are 
being made as far as shipping tonnage will permit and 
old contracts are being worked off satisfactorily, but 
there is still an insatiable domestic demand for heme- 
tite while deliveries are closely supervised although out- 
put, which was temporarily weakened by furnace re- 
pairs should again increase Inquiry from the 
Allies is persistent. There has been some interrupticn 
of iron-ore receipts through the labor troubles in Spain, 
but supplies are still coming so as to enable furnaces to 
secure enough material to protect their operations. 

British semi-finished steel is unchanged, practically 
the whole output being allocated for essential Govern- 
ment contracts and official prices for Welsh bars as well 
as billets are retained at £10 7s 6d. The supply of dis- 
card material is being quickly absorbed at full prices, 
manufacturers being only too glad to utilize them, for 


soon. 
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there is no sign of relief in other directions and eri. 
can material is virtually unobtainable. No off; f 
American billets have been made in spite of the reports 


of resales being attempted in America at reduced 1, 
The market for wire rods seems in a few hand it} 
prices varying from £28 to £29 c.if. Liverpool, but de. 
mand is now slow, consumers being apparently wel] 
covered. 

The latest advices available from the Midlands 
speak of a more lively demand for finished products, 
all descriptions being wanted in much larger an ts 
than can possibly be obtained. The mills have to face 
a flood of Government orders to which have first con. 
sideration and merchant business is more handicapped 
than ever. Bar makers seem booked to the end of tho 
year. High premiums are being paid for early de. 
livery of uncontrolled material such as iron and stce] 
hoops and gas-strip. 


Regulating the Tin-Plate Market 


The tin-plate market has remained idle with busi- 
ness chiefly confined to “free” stock lots, selling up to 
50s, usual basis, the concession for which will be en. 
tirely withdrawn Aug. 31, so that all sales will then be 
based on the official basis price of 30s net at makers’ 
works against permits as fixed recently, whether for 
home trade or export. The official order giving all par- 
ticulars of extras, allowances, etc., has at last been 
issued, the details being practically as anticipated. The 
delay in issuing this has held up business against per- 
mits for weeks past, and trading should now revive, al- 
though makers are already well sold up and not in- 
clined to increase commitments inasmuch as some hope 
that the basis price may be raised a shilling or two. The 
official price is based on tin at £240, and an allowance 
either way has to be made at the rate of 1'¢d per box 
for each advance or decline of fully £5 a ton in tin. The 
strict regulations will probably entail much clerical 
work. There is a big Government inquiry for France 
and Italy. 

As already advised by cable, the price of black sheets, 
basis No. 24, was about a week ago tentatively fixed at 
£17 10s net at makers’ works, with allowances for other 
sizes, but there seems nothing definite regarding the 
control to be enforced, and business is largely held up 
for the present. 

According to mail advices a commission has keen 
appointed by the Queensland Government to make in- 
quiries as to establishing an iron and steel plant there. 
The commission will inquire into the deposits of iron ore 
in Queensland, together with the deposits of limestone 
and fuel. It will also make inquiries as to the most 
suitable site and the cost of their erection. The Queens- 
land Department of Mines is well furnished with re- 
ports on iron. ore, as well as on limestone deposits in 
various parts of the State. 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, Sept. 17. 

Pig Iron.—Only a very small total of sales is re- 
ported for the week. Consumers are apparently not 
inclined to buy at present for next year’s delivery, 
which is the only period for which the majority of 
furnaces have iron to sell. Another Government orde! 
of very moderate tonnage has been placed with one of 
the producers of the district. Aside from this, sales made 
have consisted almost entirely of small tonnages of 
resale iron which melters had on hand in excéss of 
their requirements, and which they were able to dispose 
of at a price yielding them a good profit over the pur 
chase cost. A little No. 2X foundry has been sold at 
$53 and a little Malleable at $53 to $55, but the tor 
nage of sales has been really insignificant. 

Price schedules are about the same as last week, 
and we quote as follows, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo for 1915 
delivery: 

High silicon 


irons 


$55.00 to $56.00 


a as RAR rere ee 54.00 to 55.00 
OE & aa err re re 53.00 to 55.00 
ly anh oe ane .e-a ek Oe aes re 52.00to 54.00 
ch, 2 WOE ccc vot sceuddbaeewabes 51.00 to 53 00 
rey TONG i. oceen ck caudate saeaneae 51.00 to 53.00 
EE REG ea ee Se oy Seat 5300 to 55.00 
OS Reyer eT eT err Fe 54.00 to 55.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, f.o.b. Buffalo. 55.00 to 60.00 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Specification from the 

ines of trade for commercial uses remains light, 
pecifications are coming in more freely against 
nment contracts. The mills are still averse to 
on new obligations because of this increased 
nment demand. Prices for finished material re 
unchanged at 4 to 4%c. for bars, 4% to 4'6c. for 
tural shapes, 8c. for universal plates and 8 to 
for sheared plates. In cold rolled steel a little 
ive has been moved at a minimum of 10 off to 
argest dealers, 5 off to the average dealer, with 
ist price for less than carload lots. Of the 11,000 
f fabricated structural steel, for which the ton- 
is to be distributed by the Government among 
imber of companies in this country for storage 
ehouses to be erected in France, 1500 tons has 
awarded to the Lackawanna Bridge Co., Buffalo. 
ontract has also been awarded by the Government 
i150 tons of steel sheets for roofing these stor- 
varehouses, one-half of which went to a Buffalo 


lucer. 
Old Material.—Although the market shows more 
ty than reported a week ago, there has not been 
ient business transacted to thoroughly test prices. 
re is some disposition among dealers to believe 
the schedule current for the past week or two 
d prove to be low in actual test; and that at th 
nt tension any attempt to buy any considerable 
uges would mean a higher price level. Dealers are 
rently not making much effort to dispose of ma 
except in cases where they find it necessary to 
loaded material on track promptly. The embargo 
iation, which makes it necessary to secure a ship 
permit for nearly every consignment prevents the 
movement of material, and dealers are inclined 
accept reduced figures on consignments to point 
t are obstructed by embargoes, and to provide outlet 
material which otherwise would have to be unloaded 
tock. Reports of the disposal of large tonnages 
heavy melting steel and other scrap commodities in 
he Pittsburgh district during the past few days have 
a tendency to check the downward trend in prices 
{1 last week. We quote dealers’ asking prices, pet 
ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


H y melting steel $31 to $3 
yw phosphorus 11.00to 4 ) 
‘ railroad wrought $3.00to 44.06 
| railroad and machinery st 10.00 to 51.00 
axies 15.00 to 47.00 
Stee axles $5.00 to 47.00 
rwheels 35.00 to 36.00 
lroad malleable S22 00to 33.00 
hine shop turnings 18.00 to 19.00 
Heavy axle turnings 6.00 te 7.00 
ean cast borings 000 to 100 
rails 42 00to 44.00 
comotive grate bars 20.00 to 1.00 
Stove plate = 21.00to 22.00 
Wrought pipe 28 00to 29.00 
No. 1 bucheling scrap 28.00 to 2900 
N 2 busheling scrap 18 00 to 19.00 
Bundled sheet stamp.ng scrap 20.00 to 1.00 


New York 


New YorK, Sept. 19. 


Pig Iron.—Last week the lowest price reported o1 
tern Pennsylvania No. 2 X was $47, furnace, but it 
since developed that a sale of No. 3 foundry pig 

yn was made recently at $45, furnace, and that last 
k a sale of 800 tons of No. 2 plain was made for 
very to a New Jersey machinery company’s foun 
at $43.50, delivered, or about $43, furnace. Other 
iles have been made, however, at higher prices and 
yers insist that the market is not weak. Some sales 
resale iron have been made at concessions, but fur- 
es for the most part are not willing to sell at less 
n $50, furnace, for No. 2 foundry, and some are 
ling for considerably higher. The American Loco 
tive Co. is in the market for 500 tons of basic, high 
osphorus and No. 3. The railroad situation seems 
be somewhat improved at present, but the supply of 
irs is still limited and sellers expect that, with the 
eturn of winter, troubles will multiply. The coke situ- 
tion is highly unsatisfactory and furnaces are having 
trouble in getting enough to keep in operation. We 
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quote for tidewater delivery in the near future as fo 
lows: 


No. 2 X t 

N¢ I 

Southern N 1 fou : io to l 

Southern No. 2 foundry : 25 l 

Ferroalloys.—Quotations for domestic ferromang: 
nese, 80 per cent, are somewhat easier. For prompt 
or last quarter delivery, $375 is being asked and for 
delivery in 1918, $350 is the prevailing quotation It 
deve'ops that high r quotat S, put out soor after 
the liberal sales made about x weeks ago, were not 
established, the result being the foregoing level Ir 
quiries at present are few and sales are negligible, 
consumers in general being apparently well pi ded 
for, despite the fact that deliveries on British contracts 
are considerably in arrears. Receipts in September are 
proceeding at a comfortable rate mpared with J ily 
or August, and promise to exceed either one of those 
months. It is interesting to note that Government offi 
cial statistics for July, just issued, show that exports 
of ferromanganese in that month were 628 tor th 
being the first time that data for this particular product 
have been separately given A sale of fai e for 
export is reported The 4000 tons of high-grade 
splege.eisen, referred to last week as before the 1 irket, 


is reported to have been purchasd by a Midd!e Western 


consumer at a price understood to be $80, furnace, for 
delivery this year. The market let at S380 to 3S I, 
furnace, for thi yea ’s delivery The market for Uv 
per cent ferrosilicon i inactive and about 9$2zUU, a 
livered, is asked for material wanted this year and $140 
to $175 for d livery in LYS 


Old Material.—While the market is still very du 


heavy melting steel shows a slight increase in activ ty, 
with a little higher price generally prevailing. There 
is a feeling, however, that before business increases to 
any considerable extent, lower quotations will be made 
Brokers quote buying prices as follows to local pro 


ducers and dealers, per gross ton, New Yor! 


He melting 
r 4 T ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘y 
\ tilroad " 
W light ror ‘ té ) 
No rd wr it zg 
ent oO! t 1 } 
( t boring 19 , 00 
Machine tur ef 
Mixed be r 
Wrought-ir pipe (1 mir in 
diameter not inder Z ft ne) x OOTf ) 
For cast-iron scrap, dealers in New York City and 
Brooklyn are quoting as follows to local foundries per 


gross ton: 








NI, ! } . : . 

\ i x 

‘ 

Maltcabt etnies aes 004 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The Government has failed 1 ‘ 
arge extent in its effort to obtain other pipe for uss 
in the cantonments in the different parts of the country 
and has used a much larger tonnage of cast-iron pipe 
than was expected The result tor 0 { 
iron pipe shops have been almost completely cleaned up 
Owing to this fact and also to the fact that the 
have orders on hand which vw eep them busy fe 
about three months, condition ure atisfactory 
although present demand is very light and no busine 
of importance is u ght. The or nal tonnage 
of any consequence pending 00 tons for Jersey Cit 
N. J. Carload lots of 6 and & and heavier are ioted 
at $65.50 per net ton, tidew: S68 5 

Structural Material.—T} h } bes 
prevailing is indicated the Bridg 
Builders and Structural! Socie % per cent 
of the country’s fabricating capacity was put under 
contract in August So flat has the building situatior 


srmecy 


tie antenatal ys 


ay 


rs cea 
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become locally that a meeting has been called in New 
York, Sept. 20, at 3 p. m., at the quarters of the presi- 
dent of Manhattan Borough, to “discuss with building 
investors and bankers ways and means of stimulating 
building construction in this city.” Calls to the trade 
for the meeting have been issued by C. J. Curtin, Wool- 
worth Building, in behalf of the Building Material Ex 
change of New York. No plain material transactions 
at less than 4.25c., Pittsburgh, are noted, though it is 
admitted that an attractive lot might be done at 4c 
Pittsburgh. Fabricators were called to a meeting in 
Washington on Tuesday to settle the distribution of 
contracts for the 32 buildings of approximately 500 tons 
each for France. The distribution of the 100 buildings 
of 100 tons steel each seems not definitely settled, but 
those mentioned as 

include the 
Co., the 
Brothers, 
for the 


needs, but 


getting 
King Bri 

Virginia Bridge & 
Inc. Other 
Government or 


buildings each 
Lackawanna 
Iron Co. 


work, IS as 


hive to ten 
re Co., the Bridge 
Millike 
usual, larg 
rrowing out of 


and 





new 
Government 


one new proposition, the first of its kind in 


some weeks, is for an addition for the Oppenheim 


Collins store in Brooklyn, of 700 tons Another sizeable 


project on which bids will be taken Sept. 28 is fon 
Penn Treaty Pier 57, Philadelphia For an ordnance: 
plant at Tacony, Philadelphia, 2000 tons will be re 


quired, and the following covers the remainder of new 


Watertown Arsenal; 250 


arge work: 1400 tons for the 


tons for the Navy for storing models at Washingto1 
400 tons for the Penn Seaboard Corporation, Chester, 
Pa and 2U0 tons feé i po I é or the Nil 
B nent Pe Lo P 4 fie IN | I tne ( live 
Line evated road, Brool 00 A wa 
pe perc e market, the re r ont! vy 
I Ving y veen re ed W nipn 
1.445 » LY \é Yo I ron warehouse 
shipments are mad te ) b., New ¥ 
Steel Plates.—Siz« ‘ quiries continue for expor 
O ines ct . i : fi ( ise of the 
mpo Dlity apparent ettit icense Added 
to the 15,200 tons for shy or Italy, mentiones ist 
may noted 13,000 rT ! piate al VOU 
s of boiler plates for pal » be taken over 
nainade ( th Ve ind nt [ Ls d 12,00 
ons fo France ft l¢ er er the fi | 
eliverle ould b red for, the pply of plat 
f¢ coming [t inter« ng ) te | 
1? ry S particul the is stal I 
event of price recessio W 8 Pittsbu 
rded as minimul iotation of 7.50c., Pitt 1 
nas e€ made on tar juailty for exp t, witn tne 
transaction still ops One mill has under consideratio1 
proposition to roll 5000 tons of slal into plate 
$20 for the conversion with 20 per cent rolling allow 


in other words, to deliver 4500 tons of finished 


iterial. We 
New Yor 


product trom oUUVU tons or sen nisnea m 
quote plates from mill at 8.195c. and h 


and out of 


igher, 


store at 8c. and higher 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Business is flat, and while 
there are considerable export steel bar inquiries, they 
seem to be feelers and to indicate that exporters are 


taking the attitude of the domestic users to hold off 


as long as possible before pure Contracting for 
iron bars is not being pushed ahead as fast 


and there are signs that 


as expected 


deliveries on bar iron and bal 


iron products will shortly be easier, though no price 
changes are noted, owing to the absence of business i 
volume. With some mills steel bar deliveries show littl 


improvement, some of thes 


inder re'atively low-priced contracts. We quot tee 
bars from mills over the rest of this year at 4.19 
to 4.695¢e., New York, and iron bat it 4.945¢ Fron 
New York district warehouses ste¢ nd iron bars ar 
sold at 5c. to 5.50e 

Steel Rails.—Numerous sma { ndu a 
plant continue to move and a price ¢ F Tf ‘ y ) 
standard sections which obtained not ro W 
enel iy about S85 per ton, and as high as 5 ner tt 


THE IRON 


has gone into the hands of a receiver upon applicat 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Preparing to Meet War Demands Has Depressin 


g 
Effect 

The stock market was not very active last we: 
the general tendency was downward. It is evider at 
preparations for meeting heavy demands for war 
cing are continuing and are having a decided 
yn speculation in holding it down to a low point 
stocks that are regarded as in the safe class are , 


as low or lower than they did in the panic of 191 
he depression is not confined to shares which are 
ative in character. Standard railroad and oth« 
poration bonds have felt the effect of the depri 
as much as stocks. Week before last 73 new low 
were made in prices of bonds and last week 87 
new low The injurious effects of the ney 
taxes are being thoroughly discounted. 
Among the stocks that 


week were the 


records. 


registered gains duri 
American Car & Fou 
Locomotive, %4; Baldwin Locon 
Bethlehem Steel, 314; Bethlehem Steel, 
B t.cfs., 1%; Crucible Steel, ™4:; Internationa 
J., 2; Lackawanna Steel, %; 


following: 
”%: Baldwin 
pref., 4%; 


U. S. St 


pref., % Among the stocks that made losses « 
the week were the following: American Locom 
pre l American Steel Foundries, 1%: Bet] 


Steel, pref., 2; Midvale Steel, %; Pressed Ste ( 


Republi Iron & Ste l, %: .}. Steel, % 
( H \ 
( H ( 
( St 
4 Sup. Cory 
| wu ¢ pre 
Nis | Ste 
\ Acn 
N En. & S 
NN. ¥ Air Bn 11s 
S ’ ‘ ‘ Ni Scotia St q 
| Pitt SS ‘ pret ; 
! 6 
| Pressec St com Ht 
Q Pressed S ref, 997% 
Gs } Steel Snrir x 
J ) pre 
I hte | 
K l 
’ » 
S ‘ W s 
~ | \ Stee 
{ > ¢ ct 
0) ( S ’ 
~ a“ a» eel, ce 
S g S. Steel. pr | 
! \ Bef & Ce “ 
\\ > 
Dividends 
’ ] S e & | al ce j 
e « ! per « t nd extra 1 
} e Sept ) 
! t ae | C | rter 
j | byle jet l 
| ( Har ster ¢ of New Jer 
( | ble Oct. | 
~~ ‘ ’ | sat { 1 rt T ' Tre 
ju 
St Co juarterl\ per 
+ pe on the referred, pa ! 
Unite Shoe Machinery Co., quartet 
per share I preferred, } i ( 
| \ ra ' Co juarter 4; per é 
) } O 
) ‘ Tow Mfg. Ce ju I 
v« ‘ = & Tube Co., quarte 
‘ om} ind quarte 
b 


The Metal Products Corporation, Providence, R. 


f Harry M. Mays, 
st Common 


Warwick, who holds a majority 
stock amounting to $175,000 is 

inding and the attorney for the petitioner stated t! 
sditors would probably be paid in full. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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UU a ts 
geht rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 lb wv 
z i san ps Vat | 
rk, 19.5¢c.; Philadelphia, 18.5c.; Boston, 21.5c.; 
a a Oo : . . , . Steel irom 
11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 15.8c.; In- 1 
s, 17.9¢c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; Kan 
ty, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9c.; Denver, 
New Orleans, 30.7c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; 
pipe, 76.1c.; minimum carload, 46,000 lb.; struc 
teel and steel bars, 76.1c., minimum carload, 40,- 
Pacific coast (by rail only), pipe, 65c.; structu 
and steel bars, 75c., minimum carload, 60,000 lb. 
D ght rates are being published via the Panama 
. . { 
as the boats are being used in transatlantic trade 
Structural Material or 
» 15 iz hannels, 3 to 1 n., angles, 3 to ¢ 4 to ‘ 
tl gs, % in. thick and over, and zees I ( 
Wire Products ' 
Pric S f I e] ler rY ) ‘ . 
ls, $4 base per keg; galvanized, 1 ind longer 
rge-head barb roofing | taking ! 1d‘ t yt 
ice of $2, and shorter thar » ee ) I I 
$4.05 per 100 Ib i ea 1 fence wir Nos. ¢ | r I 
\ Z i \ 24.¢ £ zed bar w re 
24.8 pa barb wit e4.1lo5 ned i i I i 
ement-<« i 7 8 $ eRe pr ¢ re l 
usu I r th ‘ i j 
burg freight added to }f r 6 ) : 
per it off ish i ; ; 
g are 43 per nt < ' t ‘ 
for { rod lots 1 41 per ce ff r si ‘ 
sburgl 
Nuts and Bolts Boiler Tubes 
effect f large buyer ire i follow le 
f lb. or re, wl t tual fre ht rat 
t yA per 1 ) lb ter days net. or ner I 
1 10 S 
} te mall. 1 thre $0 per ce j i 
2 per ge, 25 per nt 
I I ed thre 
J ( per larg per 
t I ind nuts, small ’ re t ' . 
t Bolt ends, h. p. nut a +} ‘ 
! Lag screws (cone or g me ) 
$2.10 off list nd tapped, $ off 
> t ed, 31 il nut I 
tap! > 0 hex. t >. ‘ \ 
0 « Se f hed x it ' . 
é re 11 per « t 
( i \é 4 Dp < 
Wire Rods é 
er open-! rt rods to don 
o $ higl rods ide from Sheets 
1 $95 t $ ind spe il steel rods with ef 
e fron (0 0.60. $100 to $11 it m } ‘ M . } ‘ “7 
$1 to $ S 5d 
q 
ws < \ 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts [Open-h 
pikes 9/16 in. and larger, $7.00 6 in., 7/16 i B 1 B 
0 base Boat spikes are occasionally quote Z 
ill per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but some mak NI 
ng h gher Track bolts with quar nut ic. t - ; 
lroads, and Sc. to 8.50c., in small lots, for l ! 
nr 
Steel Rails N 
at 0c. to 3.75c. at mill, when sold c Bo ir ( 
th orders for standard section rails. and on car NI 
ller lots, 4c. to 4.25c¢. at mill sight rails, 25 t f { to 
to $80: 16 to 20 Ib., $80 to $81 12 and 14 Ib., $8 
ind 10 Ib., $83 to $84; in carload lots, f.o.b. mi 3 
extras for less than carloads Standard Bessemer: 
ope hearth, $40, per gross ton, Pittsburgh J eo 
Tin Plate 
G } ‘ ‘ 
1] ! ‘ ill sizes of terne plate w , 
$2 to $ I package d are now as 
iting, 2 $16 per package 8-lb. coating 
2 ting. I. C., $17.50; 15-lb. coating, I. ¢ 
g ( $19 b iting | ¢ : 
( $1 b. coating, 1. C.. $22 4 ! & 
I kage f.o.b. Pittsburgh, fr i 
. i 
Iron and Steel Bars ; 
t { y r late this r 
; ' 1 uv r 
n Vv ehou I i oO r pre 
‘ , b 1.7 railroad test b N ' 
Wrought Pipe N 2 ; ‘ 
ow ge ad ou s on steel are te bbhers for NY ; e 
he Pittsburgh basing card in effect from May 1 Ne t ‘ 
veigh xcept for LaBelle n Works ar t 
$ 
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Metal Markets 
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The Week’s Prices 





Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Tin -Lead- ——Spelter 
Electro- New New St New St 
Sept Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
.29.50 25.50 61.75 9.60 950 8.95 £00 
Oe 25.75 62.25 4.00 S.871%4 8.25 & O00 
‘4.... 26.66 26.00 62.50 & 90 S.77\% 8.25 S.00 
15 6 26.2 8.85 8.721% 8.37% 8.12% 
U7: 26.2 26.25 8.7 8.60 8.37% §.12% 
18 26 26.2 x 00 7.871 8.3714 & 1215 
NEw YORK, Sept. 19. 
The markets continue dull with sales few and of 


small volume. Copper is lifeless but nominally higher. 
Tin is quiet and steady. Lead is unsettled and much 
lower. Spelter is firmer with a better tone. Antimony 
is dull but higher. 


New York 


Copper.—The better tone which resulted last week 
from the large purchase for the Allies at 25c. per lb. 
has given way again to uncertainty and stagnation. 
The absence of a decision by the Government as to a 
price for its own needs seems to indicate a decided 
difference of opinion at Washington. Something defi- 
nite, which was expected last week, is hoped for this 
week. The result is continued hesitancy by buyers to 
purchase any more than absolutely necessary and the 
market is therefore devoid of transactions sufficiently 
significant on which to base quotations. As a result 
of the purchase last week and because of the feeling 
that 25c. would be the domestic price, quotations were 
in most cases gradually marked up until yesterday both 
Lake and electrolytic were regarded as nominal for 
early delivery at 26.25c. For last quarter the average 
nominal quotation seems to be 26.50c. to 27¢., New 
York. Quotations in London continued unchanged yes- 
terday at £137 for spot electrolytic and £133 for futures. 

Tin.—Since last week there has been but one day on 
which a fair amount of business was transacted. Last 
Wednesday, Sept. 12, sales of considerable volume were 
made quietly, mostly for tin afloat to the United States, 
for prompt shipment from London and for metal com- 
ing overland from Vancouver to New York. Sales were 
also made for November and December shipment from 
the East. As a result of this the tone that day was 
better but for the rest of the week the market dragged. 
Some spot Banca tin was sold for 60c. in store, New 
York, with occasional 5-ton lots of spot Straits, 
Was scarce. 


which 
The sudden decline in the lead market on 
Tuesday had a sympathetic effect on tin, interfering 
with sales. Yesterday and Monday the market was 
stale and lifeless, with practically no sales. The tone, 
however, has been easier, due to more liberal arrivals 
and with sellers apparently more anxious to sell. The 
quotation yesterday was 61.75c., New York. Arrivals 
this month have been 1635 tons, an increase of over 
100 per cent above those reported last week. The 
quantity afloat was 4€00 tons. The London market has 
advanced £3% 


since last week, the quotation yesterday 
having been £246 15s. for spot Straits. 


Lead.—For the fourth time in three weeks and for 
the second time in the last week the leading producer 
has made a reduction in its quotation, bringing its price 
yesterday to 8c. per lb., New York, which is the figure 
at which the Government has made its recent purchases 
for its monthly requirements. The first reduction in 
the last week of lc. per lb. was made on Thursday, 
Sept. 13, and the second one yesterday, Sept. 18. At 
the time of the first reduction of 1c. few in the trade 
expected it likely before it occurred. Reasons advanced 
at the time to explain the price alteration, which is the 
greatest ever made at one time by the big producer, in- 
clude the plausible one that refiners’ receipts of ores, 
concentrates and bullion were larger than the sales of 
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the metal. Under such unprecedented price conditions 
there has been an absence of active demand ani of 
sales and consumers have been content to await de bp. 
ments. Before it took place, some regarded the | 
of 8c. per lb. as a possible bright spot at which 
it was thought a greater demand would develop. 
realization of this sooner than expected may act 
settling influence on the entire lead market. Ths 
tation yesterday in the outside market was als 
New York, or 7.874c., St. Louis. 


Spelter.—The market is stronger and the feeli; 
better. Quotations are about %c. higher than a we 
ago for all positions, prompt and September p 
8.12%c., St. Louis, or 8.37%c., New York, with October 
delivery at 8.25c., St. Louis, or 8.50c., New York. |; 
some cases better than these prices has been done, 
sales in all instances have thus far been light. Inqu 
while better, is of a modest nature thus far, but is 
ported to be an improvement over August. Dealers 
generally expect a gradual improvement from now on, 
culminating in a strong buying movement in the not dis- 
tant future. The Government yesterday asked for bids 
for extended delivery on 1000 tons of grade B spelter, 
on which the minimum quotation has been 11.50c., with 
some asking 12c. per lb. 


Antimony.—After falling in the past week to about 
14c., New York, duty paid, at which price fairly liberal] 
sales were made, the market has rebounded to 1l5c. to 
15.50c. per lb. for Chinese and Japanese grades, but the 
demand has fallen off and the market is dull. 

Aluminum.—The market has declined due to poor 
demand and is now quotable at 41.50c. to 42.50c. per |b., 
New York, for No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent 
pure. For January delivery 42c. has been bid. 

Old Metals.—The market showed more activity this 
week. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Cents per Ib. 


Copper, heavy and crucible..........26.50 to 27.00 
COmner, DORVS BG. Wes kn visa dccveawen 25.50 to 26.00 
Copper, light and bottoms............ 22.50 to 23.50 
Pee, ee viakcns ken ccee eee eee 18.00 to 18.25 
Pe SOE as wadwthaa Cenk eon see scnGune’ 14.00 to 14.25 
Heavy machine composition...........25.00 to 25.50 


No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings i. ob oak oe 7.25 

No. 1 red brass or compos.tion turnings.19.00 to 21.00 

Lead, heavy . Vins wae wane eee ee ee oe, 

Lead, tea . ‘ chee ea ee se eee ee eee eae 7.00 

Zine : PEROT Tore Ts 6.50 
Chicago 


SEPT. 17.—The general aspect of the metal mar- 
ket is considered good from the dealers’ point of 
view. The copper situation is altered by a belief on 
the part of consumers that the price ultimately to be 
fixed by the Government will be under 25c. It is pre- 
dicted that difficulty in procuring this metal will be 
experienced before long, a contingency which some con- 
sumers are preparing to meet by stocking up. Tin is 
stronger, but there has been no noteworthy buying. 
Lead is rather weak, the recent reduction by the lead- 
ing interest being met in some instances by independent 
smelters. Spelter has a better tone, although the price 
is unchanged. In antimony the feeling is stronger, 
some fairly large orders giving the market unexpected 
strength. We quote as follows: Casting copper, 26c.; 
Lake, 28c.; electrolytic, 27.50c.; tin, carloads, 63c.; 
small lots, 65c. to 66c.; lead, 9c. to 9.25c.; spelter, 8c.; 
sheet zinc, 19c.; antimony, 17c. to 18.50c. On old meta!s 
we quote buying prices for less than carload lots as 
follows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 22.50c.; copper 
clips, 21.50c.; copper bottoms, 21c.; red brass, 21c.; 
yellow brass, 16c.; lead pipe, 7.25c.; zinc, 5.50c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 32.50c.; tinfoil, 40c.; block tin, 45c. 


St. Louis 


Sept. 17.—Non-ferrous metals have been rather 
quiet during the past week and the close today, on car- 
load lots, for the Missouri product was: Lead, 8.92%: 
spelter, 8c. In less than carload lots the quotations to- 
day were: Lead, 10c.; spelter, 9c.; tin, 66%c.; Lake 
copper, 30c.; electrolytic copper, 29.50c.; Asiatic anti- 
mony, 18c. In the Joplin district the market for all ores 
was rather dull. 








Workings of the War Industries Board 


Chairman Scott Explains Present Func- 
tions in Relation to Army and Navy 
Buying—Larger Scope Expected 


\SHINGTON, Sept. 18.—The inner workings of the 
W Industries Board and its co-ordination with the 
hasing bureaus of the War and Navy Departments 
the subjects of a hearing in executive session re- 

y given by the House Committee on Appropriations 
airman Frank A. Scott and Robert S. Brookings 
board. The committee has formally removed the 

f secrecy from the report of the hearing and the 
spondent of THE IRON AGE is therefore enabled to 
nt a synopsis of the statements made, which it is 

i will go far toward removing misunderstandings 
iling among manufacturers and dealers who are 
position to supply the manifold war needs of the 
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Mr. Scott in his statement before the House Committee, 
“are to co-ordinate the needs of the Army and the Navy, 
to assist in the acquirement of such needs and to aid 
in the development of facilities for supplying the re- 
quirements of both departments, as well as to assist in 
securing priority therefor. Mr. Baruch is devoting his 
attention particularly to the subject of raw materials, 
Mr. Brookings particularly to the subject of fabricated 
materials, and Judge Lovett to the subject of priority 
Mr. Rosenwald has been the head of the section of 
manufactured supplies of the old Advisory Commission 
organization, and he still continues his work as the 
head of that section, although now he reports to the 
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Government. Special interest attaches to this outline 
' the operations of the board for the reason that it is 
based upon the interpretation of the law as given by the 
\ttorney General in his formal opinion published in 
[HE IRON AGE of last week. 


Much Army and Navy Buying 


Chairman Scott and Mr. Brookings were at special 
pains to explain to the committee the scope of the buy- 
¢ for the Government which the War Industries 
board is now doing and to correct the misapprehension 
war purchases are being made or directed by 

oard. As a matter of fact, the Quartermaster 
eral’s Department of the Army and the Bureau of 
pplies and Accounts of the Navy Department are 
‘ing all routine purchases as heretofore, and in the 
are doing so without consulting the board. Where 
purchase is of an extraordinary character, however, 

er as to quantity or kind of material, or where 
ere is reason to believe the different purchasing 
ius of the departments may be bidding against 
other, and especially in cases where the require- 
ts of the Government are likely to exceed the 
ket supply, recourse is had to the board, which 
‘eupon makes the necessary investigation, deter- 
nes the proper source of supply, fixes reasonable 


War Industries Board instead of to the Advisory Com 
mission with respect to that work 

“Heretofore the committees of the Advisory Com- 
mission, which have been working on supplies for the 
Quartermaster’s Department, have to a considerable 
degree made their recommendations direct to a repre- 
entative of that department. They will now be re- 
quired to transmit their recommendations to the War 
Industries Board through Mr. Brookings, who, by the 
desire of the council and of the President, is to pass on 
all such matters to see if there is any element of in- 
terest represented in the recommendation in order that 
it may be eliminated before the recommendation passes 
to the Government department.” 


Mr. Brookings’ Functions 


Mr. Brookings, at the suggestion of Mr. Scott, in- 
terpolated at this juncture a statement concerning his 
functions as intermediary between the Government and 
the contractors. “As I understand it,” he said, “it is 
the desire of the President and of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense that I personally represent the Govern- 
ment and that every contract suggested by these sub- 
committees shall be submitted to me; that I shall in- 
vestigate them just as I would if I were spending my 
own money in every way, both as to the parties named, 


oo 


eee 
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es and recommends purchases. as to the price and everything e'se. 
“The powers of the War Industries Board,” said “I must satisfy myself about it before I approve it. ¥ 
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l am required to investigate and to ascertain whether 
any of these advisers were or were not directly or in- 
directly interested. As I interpret it, that is my 
responsibility. I have not been in active business my- 
self for some years and have no active interests of any 
kind, but I am supposed to have sufficient training to 
enable me to elicit the facts in some form or another. 
[ must go to the bottom of all those things and ascertain 
them with reference to the things that the Government 
is being supplied with. I must ascertain when they are 
needed, where they are needed, and the minimum cost 
consistent with an endeavor to derange the 
as little as possible. That is a small 
few words. 


markets 
responsibility 
blanketed in a 

To Avoid 


Departmental Competition 


“] gather that necessarily in the carrying on of the 
enormous business of the war there has been more or 
less confusion, more or less duplication of effort, and, 
in some cases, competition between the departments of 
the Government themselves, the Navy Department bid- 


ding on the same thing at the same time the War 
Department was bidding, which might result in a 
higher price on some articles amounting to 5, 10 or 15 


per cent, brought about by both of them bidding at the 
same time. [ do not think it was ever intended that 
anyone should be criticised in connection with that; it 
is simply the sort of confusion which has grown out 
of the enormous undertakings of the departments. We 
are expected to bring a certain amount of order out of 
this chaos; we are to co-ordinate all of the Govern- 
ment’s interests, as relating to the War Department 
and the Navy Department, and simply advise these 
departments where they can get the things they want, 
because the emergency feature of this sometimes means 
more than price, and the judgment that we are ex 
pected to exercise covers giving the Army and Navy 
what they need and when they need it. I approach it 
in that order, because to my mind that is the order of 
when they need it, at a fair price to 
the Government, and | possible 


its importance 
with the least deranve 


ment of the markets.” 


War Industries Board an Intermediary 


Chairman Scott, resuming his statement, told the 
that the functions of the board did not ex 
tend to all purchases of the Government nor even to all 
buying for war purposes “The work of the board,” he 


said, “relates only to those purchases that are of 


committee 


such 
that the intervention of some outside help 

needed by the departments 
with a volume of 
not referred to any of subcommittees and that 
probably will not be referred to the War Industries 
The intention is that anything that is difficult 
to obtain will be passed on by some individual member 
of the War Industries Board or by the board itself. 
May I tell you the reason why I say with perfect co- 
operation, because you can see that in 


characte) 
They still go forward 
tremendous war purchasing that is 


these 


Board. 


many things 
the departments may proceed about their own affairs; 
they may consult some representative of an 

or representatives of industry and go 
reference to the War Industries Board. That is pos 
sible, and the might not even know of such a 
transaction; but it is the general intention that wher- 
ever it 


industry 
ahead without 


boa rd 


IS necessary to seek the co-operation of men 
engaged in the trade or for the purpose of protecting 
against the interests of particular 

groups of individuals the matter will 
a disinterested body.” 


the Government 
individuals or 
pass through 


Board Has No Authority 


Mr. Brookings, in again taking up the statement on 
behalf of the board, drew attention to the fact that the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy have 
final authority with regard to purchases of their respec- 
tive departments. “Everything that we do,” said he, 
“is in an advisory way at their request and subject 
to their final disposition. It is a matter of form, com 
paratively, and unless the department has some reason 
to believe that advice is necessary as to the purchase 
of a given article they would not come to us, because | 
think that if an officer of either the War Department 
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or the Navy Department believed that the pw 
were proper he would have a perfect right to 
them and would be held responsible for those purc] 
but I think they recognize that we are acting | 
to save the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
Navy from the necessity of going into details o! 
sort, which they would have to do in order to 
plish this end, but that in the last analysis it al 
to the Secretary of War or to the Secretary 
Navy, and that we might be considered advi 
them. I do not believe we have any authority to d 
thing, because I think that authority is clearly 
in them by law, and that all we do is in the way 
voluntary advisory service, to be acted upon by 
in authority or not.” 


Board to Buy More 


Foreshadowing the ultimate extension of the 
of the board’s authority to make purchases of wa 
terial, Mr. Seott said that in his judgment it 
tended eventually that the board shall “cover the w 
field,” but that the buying organization of the Go 
ment at the moment is too large and too intricat 
transfer instantly to the new board. “At present 
he said, “the board is helping the departments rat 
than directing them. The Government is willing 
admit that it is not possible for the War and N 
Departments as constituted to-day to carry the 
load imposed upon them by the war for acquiring 
needs of those two branches of the service, and 
therefore has established an industrial reinforce: 
in the shape of the War Industries Board, supported 
many groups of individuals more or less interested 
the various industries of the country to assist th 
departments in acquiring their needs in the shorte 
possible time at the lowest cost and, if necessary, to 
aid in the establishment of facilities for the productior 
of things which cannot now be obtained in sufficient 
quantities. 

“An important function of the board, as I unde: 
stand it, is to broaden as much as possible the contact 
of the War and Navy Departments with those parts of 
the American business world with which before th 
war it was not necessary for them to have relations 
Another function of the board, if I may employ 
mechanical terms, is to furnish a point of insulation to 
prevent the current of selfish interest from flow 
department from any section of our busines 
activities.” 

Resuming his statement, Mr. Brookings said 
the moment the War Industries Board was organized 
the Secretaries of War and the Navy instructed the 
heads of their departments having to do with pu 
chases to meet the board and reach a clear understan 
ing as to its responsibility and authority. “It lay with 
me, as the responsible party, to give advice regarding 
a large number of the items of the finished-product 
business, and I have explained to all officials that the 
board is prepared to give any help and assistance 
can. We are all interested in just one thing, and that 
is to win this war. We have told the officials to com 
to us for anything we can do, that we are here wit! 
certain knowledge and certain experience, and possibly, 
inferentially, these officials have been made to unde! 
stand that if they do not take advantage of it, it w 
increase their responsibilities. 

“Now, as to how this works out practically in th 
case of the War Department, it should be underst 
that the Quartermaster General’s department is p! 
ably buying 500 articles, the great majority of w! 
are being purchased without advising with anyone. | 
presume that the articles which it has been necessary) 
to refer to us, as an advisory body, number less tha! 
20 out of 500. These are only the big items that di 
with production as well as price. Nearly all these 
items are absorbing a large part of the productio: 
the country and have to be dealt with with all th 
economical and business genius that the Government 
can bring to bear. My impression from talking wit 
the purchasing officers of these departments is that t! 
are very grateful for this opportunity and they rea! 
that aid is necessary if the Government is going 
get what it wants when it wants it at anything 
a reasonable price.” 


into a 
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Direct Buying Illustrated 


teplying to a question as to whether a producer of a 
ilar article could approach the departments for 
e or would be required to take the matter up 
he War Industries Board, Mr. Scott said that he 
be at liberty to approach the department direct 
preferred to do so and that in most cases that 
was pursued. “If there is any doubt about the 
continued Mr. Scott, “the department would 
the board that it is about to buy a certain article 
rtain party and the question will be asked as to 
er there is any interference with that purchase 
y other department of the Army or by the Navy. 
answer is ‘No’ the purchase will be made. If the 
er is that the article about to be purchased is 
ed 40 per cent by some department of the Navy, 
the two departments may buy together or divide 
facilities between them or make some adjustment 
it each gets its immediate needs. 
There is one very important exception to which I 
all attention and that is a definite order to all 
lepartments issued by the Secretary of War some 
ago under date April 12, making it plain 
the desirability of clearing needed items with the 
military arm, namely, the Navy, and the desir 
ty that the several bureaus of the War Department 


of 


d clear with each other, would not relieve any 
.u from acquiring what it needed for immediate 
nd wherever the time was not sufficient to allow 


ear it could acquire its articles and it must pro 
nmediately to acquire them. That is treated a 
iry necessity. 


Government as Finder of Raw Material 
any Mr. 


ts, the Government is bound to be the largest 


items,” continued Scott, “so 


ong a 


he market. The cheapest form of buying for 


ment will be to anticipate its needs as far in 


nce on those things as it can and acquire those 
als which are necessary to supply those things 
example, if it were shoes, it would be cheaper for 
Government to arrange to purchase the raw hides, 
nge for those hides to be tanned at an agreed 
the tanning, to arrange for the purchase of 

ts, because there are at least 90 different sizes 

‘ that are made for an American Army, t 

e for the linen thread, for the pegging, and all 

; that go into those shoes, and last of all to 
with the people who will fabricate the shoes, 

the cost of fabrication, with the understanding that 
elements of the article will be delivered to them 


that 


‘ 


if that were followed through in 
it would eliminate all along the line elements o 


\ see how 


profit and the excess of cost which otherwise 
remain in the article. 
‘If the Government were merely to go out and buy 


s, if what tl 


numbe1 


1e Government required was a very 
that when it asked for 
there could be actual competition, because the 
could supply many more than the total number 
he Government he method which | 


of shoes, s¢ com 


asked, the have 
ed might not be the best way to do it, but during 
ir, with the number of men that our Government 
proposes to ask for, it is not possible to have rea 
tition in that article, because the total supply i 
the total demand, and in all 
were shoes, clothing, or shells 
fuses, or whatever the parts were, 


lal to 


er it 


such ¢: 


ases, 
loaded with 
letonators or 
ther back you could go to the original elements 
into the fabricated article the cheape1 would 


the final price that would be paid for the article 


Less Competition Now 


were re 
of 


(he departments under the peace basis 
to certain 

request competition, and several departments of 
\rmy and several departments of the Navy did 


ng for those respective departments, and when they 
nto the for bids certai! 


Dy law advertise a number day 


+ 


market and asked 


on 


es it made no difference that they competed with 
other, because the total amount that they wanted 
pared to the total production of the country was 
small that you could have actual competition. 
‘At the present time that is not so. 
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Government now follows the policy of having the 
Quartermaster General arrange, for example, with the 
‘anners, just as the wholesale grocer does, that they 
will plant a certain quantity of tomatoes, of corn, of 
peas, of beans, whatever he n ay expect to requir 
cans at the end of the season, to be canned at a price 
for the Army at the end of the season As I unde 
stand, that is the exact arrangement that the Quarte 
master General did make with the canners, and he wi 
get those articles at a very much lower price than he 
would pay if he would wait for the articles to be canned 
and pass into the hands of the wl iesale grocer oO! ‘ 
main in the hands of the canner, and then g to 
market and attempt to compete witl Viliar 
tion for what articles wer: | W 
apply that all the way through to the larg ten 
needed for the onduct of the ‘ \ he 
System that the lepart ent I é 
ire following \ 

2 . . A 
FURTHER CONTROL OF PRICES 
Chamber of Commerce Committee Favors Exten 
sion of Government Regulation 
WASHINGTON, Sx pt LS \ trong recommenda 
for additional Federal legislation creating authority t 
control prices during the war accompani 1 referendun 
to ascertain business opinion on th ibject, which 

now being sent out by the Chamber of Comme 
the | ted States The 1 ‘ pe i ! 
at this time in view of the agitati for Congr oT 
action on the Pomerene b 1uth ! governme 
ontrol of the distribution and 1 es of iron and 
products Business orgal itlor throug! 
try will have the opportunity to vote f gair 
such a recommendation and 45 days will b é then 
to discuss the subject, the expectation b 
decisive majority favor idditional legisiatio me 
ires to that end will be presented to Congré wher 
meets in regular sessior December 
Raw as Well as Finished Materials 
\ price control committee of the National Chambe 
vhich was recent y appointed to investiga tni 
ject, has recommended that authorit to control |] é 
hould extend to all articles which have importa 
basic industries as well as in ir, and whicl nte 
into the necessaries of everyday life; that authority t 
control prices should be extended to raw mat ’ 
and finished products; that authority to control pr 
hould extend to the prices the public pay 
those paid by the Government; that authority t 
prices should be administered y i 
board appointed by the Preside 
It is also recommended that an agency workings 
harmony with the board controlling price hould have 
authority to distribute availabl ipplies t pu 
hasers whose need ire most dire rela the 
public welfare; and that each. leading industry trade 
hould create a committee to revresent it ir ! ‘ f 
and to advise with agenci that ntro Tice aT 
distributior In a recent referendum the Nat 
Chamber went squarely on ré mmitt t er 
ers to the principle that there sha t be a pr 
nterest in war This positior na Hee}! elite! 
several times by the Chamber since the | ed Stat 
became involved in the conflict. To n tl pr 
ciple, however table prices are deemed the U! rie 
to be absolutely essential. Every seller produ 
a purchaser of materials No busines pe Sat 
torily conducted if it cannot ascertain its own costs and 
prices in advance. When there car e no reasonabl 
ertainty about the future course of costs for material 
and equipment, it 1s point 1 out DY the om! tee 
its report, every business faces unknowr element 
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soon as it endeavors to determine its scale of operation, 
the goods it will make, and the prices it should ask for 
its product. 


Protection to Private Buyers 


The Chamber emphasizes the fact frequently pointed 
out in THE IRON AGE that control of prices charged to 
the Government, whether exercised under authority of 
law or through voluntary arrangement with the sellers, 
leaves the situation of private buyers, who have to meet 
their requirements out of a diminished supply, worse 
than before the prices to the Government were dealt 
with. This is the case, too, it is further shown, 
whether the position of industries buying for further 
manufacture is considered or the situation of ultimate 
purchasers among the public. 

With respect to foods, feeds and fuel this inequity 
is recognized in legislation which has just been enacted. 
The Lever food control act contemplates a system of 
licensing of manufacturers and handlers of food prod- 
ucts and the other articles affected, with the profits of 
licensees limited by the Government to a reasonable 
figure. Some commodities the Government may buy in 
quantities and sell at reasonable prices as a means of 
influencing the general market. In order that the 
President may make measures of this kind effective, he 
may, if necessary, take over and operate the facilities 
for production, including the mines from which coal is 
obtained. The extension of these principles to other in- 
dustries, in the opinion of the Chamber, would serve to 
stabilize the business of the entire country. W.L.C. 





SPECIAL EMBARGO LIST 


Administration Tightening Regulation of Foreign 
Commerce 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18—The Exports Administra- 
tive Board has announced a special embargo upon an 
important list of commodities whose conservation is 
necessary on account of the limited supply and the needs 
of the United States in its successful prosecution of the 
war. This list has been made up without regard to the 
consideration as to whether the commodities in question 
may be shipped to neutral countries without risk of 
reaching the enemy and is based solely upon the broad 
principle of conservation. The category of articles, the 
exportation of which is prohibited except under the 
conditions noted, includes the following: 


Acetone 
trate, anhydrous ammonia, arsenate of lead, :« 


alcohol, aluminum, ammonia salts, ammonia ni- 
irsenate of soda 
oiler tubes (iron and steel), butter 

Carbole acid (phenol), castor oil and castor be 


nickel steel, cotton 


ans, chrome 
linters, cyanide of sodium 
Ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, ferrovanadium, flax 
Glycerin 
Iron and steel 
other iron and ste 
than 6 in., whether 
Mercury salts 


plates, including ship, boiler, tank, and 


1 plates 1% in. thick and heavier and wider 


plain or fabricated 

Nitrate of soda, nitric acid, nitric salts 

Phosphoric acid, phosphorus, pig iron, potash and chlorate 
of potash, potassium salts 

Saltpeter, scrap iron, scrap steel, searchlights and gener- 
(suited for Army or Navy use), sulphite 
sp_.egeleisen, stearin and stearic acid, steel billets, steel blooms, 


steel 


ators sodium 


ingots, steel sheet bars, steel slabs, 
sulphur and sulphuric acid, 
Tin plate, toluol, tungsten 


Wireless 


sugar, 


sulphate of 


ammon.a, superphosphate 


apparatus 
Exceptions Permitted 


Export licenses may be granted, however, for the 
above articles when destined for actual war purposes or 
when they will directly contribute thereto; and in cer- 
tain unusual cases when such exports will contribute 
directly to the immediate production of important com- 
modities required by the United States; and also in cer- 
tain other cases where the articles may be exported in 
limited quantities without detriment to this country. 
Further, licenses may also be granted for limited quan- 
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tities of these conserved articles when requir: 


. . . or 
purely medicinal or pharmaceutical purposes. 
Shipments in Transit to Canada 
To facilitate exports to Canada and Newfoun d, 
the Bureau of Export Licenses has heretofore ed, 


through the customs service, a special license wh 
goods have been permitted to enter Canada and 
foundland without individual licenses for each 
ment, except in the case of certain articles which the 
Exports Administrative Board has heretofore found 
it necessary to conserve, namely: 

(1) Iron and steel plates, including ship, boiler, tay 
all other iron and steel plates \% in. thick and heavier 
wider than 6 in., whether plain or fabricated; iron an 
scrap, pig iron, steel billets, for which individual licens: 
been required for shipments made on bills of lading dat 
or after Aug. 16, 1917. 

(2) Ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, spiegeleisen, stee 
bars, steel blooms, steel ingots, steel slabs, for which 
vidual licenses have been required for shipments made o1 
of lading dated on or after Aug. 29, 1917. 

All the other articles above mentioned, which are now 
added to the “Conservation List” in accordance with 
this statement, will likewise require individual licenses 
for each shipment of such additional conserved com- 
modities as are covered by bills of lading dated on or 
after Sept. 20, 1917. This date has been fixed in order 
to avoid interference with goods in transit. 


Application Forms 


To procure export licenses for articles on the “Con- 
servation List” shippers must use Application Form 
A-3 for proposed shipments of — 


Pig iron, ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, spiegeleisen, steel 


ingots, billets, blooms, slabs and sheet bars; iron and steel 
plates, including ship, boiler, tank (and all other iron and 
steel plates % in. thick and heavier, and wider than 6 in 


whether plain or fabricated); scrap iron, scrap steel, when 


destined to any country in the world 


For all other commodities controlled by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of Aug. 27, 1917, shippers must use 
Application Form A-1 for proposed shipments to the 
following countries, or their colonies, possessions, or 
protectorates: 
Albania 
Denmark 


Norway 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Kingdom of the Netherlands 


(in Europe) 


Shippers must use Application Form A-2 for pro- 
posed shipments to the following countries, or their 
colonies, possessions, or protectorates: 

Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Argentina 

Jelgium (that portion not oc- 
cupied by Germany or her 


Lberia 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Montenegro 
Morocco 


allies) Nepal 
Bolivia The colonies, possessions and 
Brazil protectorates of the Neth- 
China erlands 
Chile Nicaragua 
Colombia Oman 
Costa Rica Panama 
Cuba Paraguay 
Dominican Republic Persia 
Ecuador Peru 


Egypt 
France 


Portugal 
Roumania 
Greece Russia 


Guatemala Salvador 


Haiti San Marino 
Honduras Serbia 

Italy Siam 

Great Britain Uruguay 


Japan Venezuela 


Fuel Administrator Garfield has requested the Ex- 
port Administrative Board to allow no coal to be ex- 
ported from the United States without specific licenses, 
and further that the board authorize no such licenses 
before notifying him of the application. This step was 
taken by the fuel administrator in order that he might 
keep in close touch with both the quantity and the des- 
tination of coal exports. 

The action is specifically for the purpose of protect 
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he northwest part of the United States, which has 
complaining that it has not been receiving its 
share of the coal sent to Lake ports. An investiga- 
the fuel administration substantiated this com- 
_ It was found that plenty of coal was reaching 
Lake ports, but it was not getting through to the 
N west. 

the period between Aug. 24 and Sept. 6, out of a 
of 1,755,812 tons, 530,973 tons, or 30.2 per cent, 
een shipped into Canada. This is far in excess 
proportion of Canadian exports by Lake ports in 

il times. 
fuel administration does not intend to cut off 
dian exports, but with this supervision it will be 
to equalize the distribution of coal, and see that 
Northwest and Canada both get their fair shares. 


Machine for Making Metal Briquets 


improved machine for making briquets, which 

Consul Homer M. Byington, Leeds, England, re- 

to be attracting considerable attention in that 

try, is said to produce briquets 24% in. in diameter 

an average length of 2% in. These products, 

from metal as used in shell fuses, weigh 2 lb. 13 

ch and the machine is said to turn out 23 hundred- 

cht (2576 lb.) of briquets an hour. The saving from 

riqueting of brass borings varies from 5 to 15 

per cent, it is claimed, depending largely on the class 

tal treated and the care and efficiency of the 

smelting process. If it is operated 20 hr. a day 

said that the machine could yield 115 tons in a 

week of five days. If 7% per cent is gained by briquet- 

this means that 115 tons of metal briquets would 

8 tons, 12% hundredweight more metal than the 

quantity of unbriqueted borings when smelted 

ld yield. At the average price during the half year 

of about £120 ($584) per ton for this metal, the 

weekly saving would represent £1,035 ($5,037), 

against which would have to be reckoned the cost of 

briqueting. Labor and power are put at not to ex- 
| $0.97 per ton of briquets made. 

lhe machine also will make briquets of cast-iron 

gs and will turn out about 1 ton per hr. At 1917 

f s of borings and iron, the briquets would be worth 

$25.55 per ton and the profit derived from the 

ng would amount to $9.73 per ton. 

\ large machine may be constructed to turn out 

juets 4 in. in diameter by 3 to 3% in. in height, when 

output would rise to fully 4 tons per hr. The name 

the patentee, the manufacturer and the United 

States patent number of the machine mentioned may 

tained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

mmerce, Washington, or its district or co-operative 

es. A photograph of the machine may be inspected 
the bureau or its district offices. 


Decreased Contracting for Fabricated Work 


The records of the Bridge Builders and Structural 
ty, as collected by its secretary, George E. Gifford, 
Church Street, New York, show that 38 per cent 
he entire capacity of the bridge and structural shops 
the country was put under contract in August. 
corresponds to about 68,500 tons and is the lowest 
which fabricated business has been done since 
except in September, 1913, when the total ton- 
booked was about 64,000 tons, and in the seven 
ths immediately following the outbreak of the war 
August, 1914, when the rate for that period was 
it 52,000 tons per month. So far this year about 
000 tons of bridge and building work have been 
sed against 980,000 tons for the same period of 1916. 
total amount of such business done in both 1915 
1916 was about 1,500,000 tons, so that in the eight 
ths of 1917 the volume of business totals about one- 
of that done in the 12 months of the two years 
eding. 


~) 


The total membership of the American Society for 
ting Materials is now 2218, an increase since the 
ial meeting in June of 51. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The first of the fall and winter meetings of the 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association was held in the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Monday evening, Sept. 17, and was 
largely attended. L. A. Way, president, was in the 
chair and F. H. Zimmers was secretary. Professor A. 
B. Wright of the political science department of the 
University of Pittsburgh gave an address on “Our 
Aims in the War.” Professor Wright believes in the 
vigorous and effective prosecution of the war, and in 
addition stated that he does not believe the Government 
should name prices on iron and steel products for 
domestic consumption. The meeting was preceded by 
a dinner. 

The Valley Mold & Iron Corporation, Sharpsville, 
Pa., large manufacturer of ingot molds, has opened 
offices in room 491 Union Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, 
in charge of Floyd K. Smith, vice-president of the 
company. 

E. W. Mudge & Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, have 
blown out Claire furnace at Sharpsville, Pa. The stack 
will be relined, the bosh and hearth enlarged, and a 
new engine, purchased from the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
of Youngstown, Ohio, is being installed. The Sharps- 
ville Boiler Works, Sharpsville, Pa., is doing all the plate 
work, and it is expected to have the stack in operation 
again early in November. The output will be increased 
to about 350 tons per day. Ella furnace of this company 
at West Middlesex, Pa., is in blast, turning out about 
350 tons of Bessemer iron per day 


Fixing Metal Prices in Australia 


A metal exchange for Australia at Melbourne, 
similar to the London exchange, is to be established 
according to reports from that country. Instead of 
metals being sold to London, they will be sold to 
Sydney and Melbourne and treated in Australia. Efforts 
are being made to fix a standard price for copper for 
three years. If the smelters are prepared to treat all 
grades of tin ore at a fair price, the ministry is willing 
to stop the exportation of tin ore for all time. The 
federal government has made arrangements as regards 
zinc, fixing the prices for 10 years. Regarding rare 
metals, the ministry has submitted a scheme to the 
producers whereby the government will take over the 
whole of the tungsten production at the world’s current 
prices. Australia will probably have a representative 
at the Material Resources Bureau in London 


Norway's Imports and Exports of Steel and Iron 


Norway’s imports of some leading iron and steel 
products are given as follows in metric tons for 1916 a 
compared with the two previous year 


il rod nd hoops ; i 64.9 ‘ } 


Exports, compared for the same years, have been 
as follows, in metric tons: 


Ferrosilice t a. ’ 
if re and iro ju if i, ) 
| rites f ror ry ‘ ‘ { 0 
( Z ‘ f 150 
\ : : i) 


The increase in ferrosilicon, probably for munition 
steel purposes, as well as in crude zinc, is marked 


Decided to Strike 


The machinists’ unions of Bridgeport, Conn., have 
voted to go on strike to obtain demands recently pre- 
sented and have appointed a committee to set a day for 
the walk-out. The Government has been trying to pre- 
vent a strike until arbitration had been tried, but its 
efforts have apparently proved unavailing. It is claimed 
that 133 plants will ultimately be affected. 
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CARBON ANALYSIS BY COLOR 


Slowly Cooled Steels with Same Manganese 
Content Essential for Comparisons 


HE color carbon determination for steel, originally 

devised by Eggertz, is not employed to as great an 
extent as formerly because of the rapidity and accuracy 
of the direct combustion process. It still remains, how- 
ever, a valuable method and, when carried out with the 
proper care, is not only rapid but accurate. There have 
been numerous studies of this interesting process, the 
most recent of which was carried out by the eminent 
French savant, H. Le Chatelier, and one of his students, 
F. Bogitch. Their paper was published in the Revue 
de Metallurgie. 

The first part is introductory, but the theory of the 
process, as outlined by Osmond, is worth repeating. 
Under the action of nitric acid, the drillings rapidly 
dissolve giving ferric nitrate, the combined carbon in 
the metal dividing into two parts. 
diately forming a brown solution, the other remains at 
first insoluble as a brownish flocculent precipitate. 
Raising of the temperature and a continuation of the 
heating discolors the primary solution by driving off 
the carbon in the form of carbon-dioxide and cyanogen. 
On the other hand the flocculent precipitate, as it dis 
solves, tends to deepen the color. This new carbon 
disappears as a gas in its turn, but more slowly than 
the primary dissolved carbon. The authors speak of the 
numerous conditions that affect the correct 
out of the process and then investigate these. 


One dissolves imme- 


carrying 


Strength of Acid and Speed of Soluticn 


The first of these conditions is the concentration of 
the acid as related to the speed of solution of the drill- 
ings. The temperature employed throughout the ex- 
periments was that of boiling water and the maximum 
speed was obtained with acid of 1.18 to 1.15 Sp. Gr. 
The 1.18 acid was made by diluting 40 c.c. of 1.40 acid 
to 100 e.c. In diluting the solutions for comparison 
they recommend the use of ferric nitrate solution in 
stead of distilled water, prepared by dissolving electro 
lytic iron in nitrie acid. 
in the case 

Their 


This is particularly valuable 
of steels low in carbor 

studies them to propose the following 
method: The drillings or turnings are placed in a coni- 
cal flask of 250 ce 


ZO ¢c.c. 


lead 


capacity, and for each gram of 


steel of cold 1.16 nitric acid is added, then rap 


idly heated so as to bring it to a boil in 1 min. After 
boiling 1 min. 30 ¢.c. of boiling nitric acid of 1.23 Sp. 
Gr. is added and the boiling continued for 3 min. The 


total operation therefore lasts for 5 min. (The reason 
for the addition of the stronger acid is that the floccu- 
lent precipitate dissolves more rapidly in stronger acid.) 
At the end of the 5 min. the solution is quickly cooled 
by dipping the flask into and shaking it, this 
cooling lasts for 1 min. The color comparison is then 
made with a similarly prepared solution of a standard 
steel of similar composition and treatment. 


watel 


Influence of Other 


Elements 


Some very interesting observations are then made 
on the influence of the percentage of carbon, the pres 
ence of nickel, of silicon and the influ 
The differences of speed of 
cooling of the steels modify considerably the coloration 
of the solution due to carbon, even with speeds of cool 


manganese, of 


ence of heat treatment. 


ing altogether insufficient to give real quenching (that 


is the formation of martensite). The fineness of divi 
sion of the cementite in the pearlite modifies the solu 
bility of the carbon and the hardness of the steel. This 


influence of speed of cooling is the 
richer the manganese. 
may be reduced one-third in this way. 


more marked the 
The depth of color 
That is to say 
if the color test is made on a steel cooled quickly, taking 
as standard a similar steel cooled slowly in the furnace, 
the percentage found would be one-third too low. On 
the other hand, if the sample taken as standard were 
from a steel cooled rapidly the result on a steel slowly 
cooled would be one-third too high. 

The conclusion of the second part of the research is 
that to use properly the Eggertz color carbon determin- 


steel is in 
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ation it is indispensable to work on samples fron . 
cooled steels and furthermore to use, as standard. 
steels containing practically the same manganese cop. 
tents as the steels being tested. G. W 


Government Price Fixing Expected This 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 19 (By Wire).—The im 
is strong here to-day that the Council of Nati 
fense, at the direction of the President, will th 
announce the prices the Government will pay fo. 
and for iron and steel. It is rumored copper 
bought at a flat price in the neighborhood of 24 
to iron and steel, the President is said to be 
doubt whether an attempt should be made to fix 
of basic prices or authorize purchase to be made 
of production plus a certain percentage of prof 


ry 
vv C@k 


Strike at Eliza Furnaces of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. 

PITTSBURGH, Sept. 19—(By Wire)—The 
troubles at the Eliza blast furnaces of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, are still unsettled. 0; 
Wednesday morning, Sept. 19, there were five of the si 


Eliza blast furnaces banked and Soho blast furnac 
which is located near the Eliza furnaces, was 
banked. The strikers have made up a set of dema) 


which they have presented to the company and wi 
are as follows: 

“That there shall be no discrimination shown by the 
company toward any man now on strike, that the me! 
be given an 8-hour day, with time and a half for over 
time for four hours and double time after the 4-hour 
period, that the men be paid double time for all wor! 
done after noon on Saturday and for work on Sundays 
New Year’s Day, Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas; that 
the men be given an increase of 25 per cent in wages 


Decoration 


in all branches, and that no man be paid less than $: 
for eight hours’ work; that the men working nights b 


+ 


put on a 48-hour weekly basis to be made the first five 
nights of 


that 


tee of employees for the adjustment of all grievances.’ 


the week, and double for all overtin 


the company recognize a duly elected shop comn 


pay 


The shortage in pig iron caused by the banking of 
the blast furnaces is seriously affecting operations 
the steel works of the company on the South Side, Pitt 
burgh. The 
and 


duplexing department is off and _ the 
open-hearth departments are 
very light and will have to close in a few days unless 


the trouble is settled. 


Besseme} running 


On Wednesday morning from 3500 to 4000 men we 
idle on of the strike of the furnacemen. \N 
yet held with the company 
prospects for an early settlement of the trouble ar 
very good. 


account 


conference has been 


Six-ton electric furnaces of the Graves-Etchells type 
will be installed by the American Radiator Co., Buf 
falo, N. Y., and by the Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 
York, according to an announcement of the Elect 
Furnace Construction Co., Philadelphia. This mak 
total of five furnaces of this type installed so fa 
this country. 


The roll-over straight draft molding machi! 
the subject of a generously illustrated bulletin issued 
by the National Founders’ Association as No. 8 of thi 


series issued by its committee on foundry methods 

No. 1 furnace at the North Lebanon (Pa.) plant, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has been banked for repairs. The 
men employed at the furnace will be used in oth 
parts of the plant. 


The British Minister of Munitions on Aug. 24 pro 
hibited dealings in tin plates and terne plates except 
under license. 
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at Atlanta, Ga., now captain o 
ery; Walter A. Slingluff, skylight department, 
Pittsburgh of engineers in Francs 
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France; T. R. 
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Leor 
ert H. Gary, chairman of the United States Ste« 
has returned to New York 
vacation in Alaska. 


ration, 


after a six 


T. C. du Pont has joined the directorate of the 
Steel Products Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 
ew members on the board of directors are 
er Postmaster-General Frank H. 


Hitchcock, who 
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The fcllowing changes have also been made in the 
organization of the Standard Steel Works, a_ sub- 
sidiary of the Baldwin Locomotive Works Co.; Alba B. 
Johnson has been elected president to succeed William 
Burnham. Mr. Burnham has been made chairman of 
the board to succeed Wm. L. Austin and Samuel M. 
Vauclain has been made senior vice-president. 

John E. Woods, manager of sales, Carnegie Steel 
Co., Cincinnati, has been promoted, and transferred to 
the sales department of the company at Pittsburgh 
as assistant general manager of sales in charge of 
plates and structural material succeeding the late J. 
W. Dix. He will be succeeded as manager of sales in 
Cincinnati of the Carnegie and Illinois Steel Companies 
by J. G. Carruthers, who has been his assistant for 
several years past. 

J. Arthur House, first vice-president of the Guardian 
Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, has become connected 
with M. A. Hanna & Co. He will look after that 
firm’s important financial matters and be associated in 
a general capacity with the firm’s business. 

P. J. Moran, general superintendent of the Detroit 
Iron & Steel Co., Detroit, has been appointed general 
manager of the blast furnaces of the M. A. Hanna & Co. 
succeeding Max McMurray, who has resigned to be- 
come president of the Cromwell Steel Co., Cleveland. 
Mr. Moran’s first connection with the iron and steel 
industry was with the Hannah furnace of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, where he worked 
up to the position of superintendent. Later he became 
general superintendent of the United Iron & Steel Co., 
operating the Fannie and Cherry Valley furnaces and 
held this position when these stacks were taken over 
by the Hanna interests. When the Detroit Iron & 
Steel Co., controlled by M. A. Hanna & Co., built its 
second stack in Detroit in 1910, Mr. Moran was given 
a promotion by being made general superintendent of 
the Detroit furnaces. 

George A. Turville, secretary and treasurer Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, was appointed a vice-president 
of the company at a meeting of the board of directors 
held Sept. 17, and J. M. McComb, credit manager, was 
appointed an assistant treasurer. 

E. B. Hotchkiss, American Steel Export Co., sailed 
Aug. 28 for France. He is to visit France, Italy and 
Spain in connection with a number of large engineering 
problems. He resided in France and Belgium for over 
19 years in charge of engineering work. 

George McCall was elected vice-president of 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Philadelphia, Sept. 18. Her- 
man Roll succeeds him as treasurer and Howard R. 
Yearsley is now secretary of the Westmoreland Coal 
Co., Penn Gas Coal Co. and Manor Gas Coal Co. George 
B. Seyms was appointed manager of sales of each of 
the companies. 


the 


A. D. Shankland has been appointed chief chemist 


of the Lehigh and Saucon plants of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., succeeding F. O. Kichline, recently trans- 
ferred to Lebanon, Pa. Samuel Lewis has been ap- 


pointed chemist at the Saucon laboratory, succeeding 
A. R. Hartzell, resigned. 


Fred H. Brussel, formerly foreman of the pattern 
shop of the Bayview Foundry, Sandusky, Ohio, and 
A. Helmrich have gone in business for themselves, hav- 
ing organized the Sandusky Pattern Company of San- 
dusky. Mr. Brussel is president and general manager 
of the company and Mr. Helmrich is secretary and 
treasurer. 

Emile Chouanard, Forge Vulcane, rue St. Denis, 
Paris, is expected shortly to arrive in this country to 
purchase a large quantity of machinery. 

Charles M. Terry, president Charles M. Terry, Inc., 
dealer and exporter of machinery, railroad and engi- 
neering materials and supplies, operating in Australia, 
is in this country on a business trip and is located at 
the offices of the company, 23-25 Beaver Street, New 
York. 

Lawrence H. Cooney, general manager of the St. 
Algoma Steel Co. plant and wharves at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, Can., has resigned. He was for many 
years in charge of the rolling mill department of the 
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Ohio Works, Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown, 0} be. 
fore going to Canada three years ago. He is to ue. 
ceeded at the Algoma works by James Nelson, for. 
merly of Youngston, but for the past year in charge of 
the duplex department of the Bethlehem Steel Co, a 
Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. Nelson was in charge of the open 
hearth department of the Ohio Works, under Lewis 1. 


McDonald, before going to the Algoma company more 
than two years ago. From Sault Ste. Marie he went 
to the Bethlehem works to take a better position. 

Edel Moldenke, son of Dr. Richard Moldenke. 
Watchung, N. J., is now en route to Burmah, where, as 
geologist of the Burmah Mines, Ltd., he will conduct 
explorations for lead in the districts bordering 
Thibet. 


T. M. Avery, one of the New York City representa. 
tives of the Blaw-Knox Co., of Pittsburgh, has gone to 
the Pacific Coast to take charge temporarily of the San 
Francisco office of that company. Edwin M. Ornitz, 
its San Francisco representative, has joined the Engi- 
neering Corps as first lieutenant. 


F. H. Willcox has resigned from the Huessener En- 
gineering Co. to become associated with Freyn & Co., 
Chicago. 

Thomas S. Garrett has resigned as manager of the 
machinery department of Easton, Williams & Wigmore, 
Inc., New York, to go into business for himself after 
taking a rest. 

D. S. Forsyth of Louisville, Ky., has been appointed 
auditor of Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati, succeeding 
the late J. Russell Houston. 
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GEORGE W. KING, president of the Marion Steam 
Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, died Sept. 9, aged sixty-three 
years. He had been connected with the company since 
its formation in 1884, and had been its president since 
1904, 


ELWoop BEAUMONT BLANDY, one of the best known 
men in the pig iron business in the Eastern territory, 
died at his home in New York Sunday, Sept. 16, after 
an illness of a week with pneumonia. Mr. Blandy was 
63 years of age and was born at Zanesville, Ohio. 
When a very young man, he was engaged for a few 
years in the machine works at Zanesville owned by his 
father, and then went into the selling of pig iron, in 
which he continued throughout his life. For a number 
of years he was connected with George H. Hull in New 
York and was active in selling Alabama irons. Later 
he represented M. A. Hanna & Co. at Buffalo and was 
also for a time connected with B. Nicoll & Co. For 
several years before its absorption by the Steel Cor- 
poration, Mr. Blandy was general sales agent of pig 
iron of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and 
seven years ago became New York representative of 
Pilling & Crane. He resigned Sept. 1 to accept the 
position of secretary of the Northern Ore Co. of New 
York, which some months ago acquired the Keystone 
blast furnace at Island Park, near Easton, Pa., for- 
merly owned by the Thomas Iron Co. Mr. Blandy 1s 
survived by his wife and a son, Thornton, who lives 
in Washington. 


Georce S. Riper, head of George S. Rider & Co. 
engineers, Cleveland, designer of many large industria! 
plants, died suddenly of heart failure, Sept. 11. He 
went to Cleveland from Providence, R. I., 25 years ago, 
and opened offices as consulting engineer. He was 4 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Eng! 
neers and of the Cleveland Engineering Society. 


Harry L. ALLEN, assistant to the fourth vice-pres!- 
dent of the American Steel Foundries, died at Cleve 
land, Aug. 31. President Lamont says of him: 
“Under 35 years of age at the time of his death, he 
was, in point of service, one of the old employees of the 
company, having come to it at the time of its organ1z@- 
tion, 15 years ago, along with others of the staff of the 
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rican Steel Castings Co. Starting as an office boy, 
yut influence of any kind, and in spite of a frail 
which always put a limit to the activities of his 
than ordinary mind, he had for nearly five years 
pied an important position among the officers of the 
pany. Always a careful and painstaking student of 
vork, especially along chemical and metallurgical 
he possessed organizing and executive abilities 
gh order. The company suffers a real and serious 
n his death.” 


SOUNDS NOTE OF WARNING 


Chairman of Appropriations Committee Makes 
Important Statement 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18.—The final war budget of 
urrent special session, which has been increased 
e House from $4,800,000,000 to $7,023,786,000, will 
ably be passed by the Senate and disposed of in 
erence during the coming week. The bill now 
es cash appropriations of $4,769,583,000 and au- 
izations to make contracts in advance to the extent 


f $2.254,000,000. The increases in the bill made by the 
House include $993,604,000 in cash and $1,219,202,000 


ithorizations. The biggest cash item in the House 
ndments is $635,000,000 for the Shipping Board, 
which is added permission to contract for work 
inting to a further sum of $849,000,000 to be ap- 
opriated next December. 
For the new fleet of destroyers planned by the Navy 
Department, the House has granted $225,000,000 in 
ish and authority to contract for $125,000,000 more. 
lhe bulk of the remainder of the increase added by the 
House has been provided to meet estimates of the War 
Department for ordnance, including machine guns, 
untain and siege guns and field artillery for which 
he house has given $132,621,000 in cash and $245,000,- 
000 in authorizations to make contracts. These enor- 
‘us sums, it will be understood, are carried by the 
in addition to the amounts reported in the original 
measure and heretofore described in this correspon- 
nce. In making up the bill in committee no less than 
$42,000,000 of estimates furnished by various Govern- 
departments were rejected. 
During the debate on this record-breaking budget 
Representative Fitzgerald, chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, warned his colleagues 
t because of the colossal appropriations already au- 
rized there will be a deficit of no less than $2,600,- 
000,000 at the end of the current fiscal year in spite of 
the heavy program of taxation about to be adopted by 
ngress. This deficit, he said, would have to be 
vided for and would soon force an increase in the 
r profits tax to a maximum of 80 per cent and in the 
me tax to 60 per cent in addition to other tax levies. 


CALLS WAR BOARD INADEQUATE 


Waddill Catchings at Chamber of Commerce 
Convention Advocates Reorganization 
of Buying System 


Waddill Catchings, president Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Co., New York, in addressing the convention of the 
ber of Commerce of the United States at Atlan- 

City on Tuesday, advocated the entire reorganiza- 
f the Government’s purchasing system, declaring 
the recently created War Industries Board had 
i to meet the situation for lack of complete au- 
y under the law. 

‘Chaos exists in business to-day,” declared Mr. 
ings, “and order must be brought out of the situa- 
f we are to win the war. The price control com- 

tee of the Chamber of Commerce, the Wall Street 
the farmer, distributer and merchant, all are of 
opinion. The Government, we are informed, in- 

to spend $19,000,000,000 for itself and its Allies 
ng the next year. When we consider that the 
re gross turnover of the United States Steel Cor- 
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poration and its subsidiaries is $853,000,000 each year, 
it will be seen that the Government will place upon 
business a demand 20 times as great.” 

In advocating a general war board with the broadest 
powers Mr. Catchings declared that competitive buying 
between the Government and private industry had pro- 
duced high prices. The power to make purchases, he 
said, should be taken out of the hands of the army and 
the navy. The War Industries Board, he said, had 
filled a useful purpose but was not the proper kind of an 
organization. With the power to fix all prices, he as- 
serted, the Government should be given authority to 
decide not only priority of railroad shipment, already 
given it, but priority of purchase as between individual 
manufacturing firms. The shortage of materials, he 
said, forces out of business not the industry least needed 
but the industry least able to pay the bill 


HCPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


Federal Court Orders Sale of Plant to Satisfy 
a $3,850,000 Mortgage Held by 
Belgian Government 


Judge Edwin S. Thomas of the United States Dis 
trict Court, New Haven, Conn., has ordered the sale of 
the equity in that portion of the plant of the Hopkins 
& Allen Arms Co., Norwich, Conn., that is encumbered 
by mortgage. The plant has been in the hands of re 
ceivers for several weeks." The company had an order 
for the manufacture of 150000 Mauser rifles for the 
selgian Government, but had delivered only 11,392 of 
the rifles. The contract price for the rifles was $27 and 
under the terms of the contract the Belgian Govern 
ment advanced $1,012,500. The company soon needed 
more money and got it from that Government in the 
form of successive loans, secured by a mortgage on 
certain of the property. Aside from the $1,012,500, the 
principal and interest of these loans now amount to 
about $3,850,000. Bids for the plant are to be opened 
Oct. 17. The lowest bid that will be accepted for the 
equity is $65,000 and the purchaser must assume a 
mortgage of $200,000 which secures an outstanding 
issue of bonds of the company, as well as the Belgian 
mortgage. 

At the hearing, the receivers, the Belgian Govern 
ment, the United States War Department and a pro- 
tective committee of stockholders were represented. A 
bid from the Belgian Government for the property is 
assured and if it secures the plant it will turn the con- 
tract over to the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, New 
Haven, Conn., which will operate the plant and com- 
plete the order for rifles at a price of $42.30 each. The 
Belgian Government will assume all sub-contracts of 
the Hopkins & Allen Arms Co. and will not bring suit 
against the company for failure to complete the con- 
tract. 

Capt. Perry Osborn, representing the United States 
Government, told the court that the Government had 
determined to secure machine guns manufactured at 
this plant and it was hoped that there might be a solu 
tion of the situation. The Marlin-Rockwell Corporation 
is one of the larger manufacturers of machine guns and 
would carry on this work while completing the Belgian 
rifle contract. 


The Continuous Zinc Furnace Co., Hartford, Conn., 
which developed the “Johnson” process of electric 
smelting of zinc-lead ores to save all the values, ha 
sold the major right and title in this process to the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. The latter company 
will build a commercial furnace at one of its Western 
plants and develop the process, which it is claimed uses 
ores now commercially valueless and also largely elimi- 
nates labor 


The Dominion Steel Corporation has started work on 
the extensive improvements undertaken at its iron ore 
properties at Wabana, Newfoundland, with the object 
of increasing its annual output of ore from 800,000 tons 
to 1,500,000 tons per annum. 
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are now being held with representatives of the G 
Electric and Westinghouse companies concernin 
type and construction of the power units. It is 
that the Government wi!l also provide the funds 
sary to enlarge the plants of the concerns contr: 
for the engines, as existing facilities are inad: 
and the department is very anxious to expedite th 
pletion of the power units in order that there n 
no delay in putting the destroyers in commissio 


SHIP CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Government Arranging for Building of Large 
Number of Vessels 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18. ‘or- 
poration has finally sig 
for Government-owned shipyards and the construction 
of fabricated steel ships therein with the American In- 
ternational Corporation and the Submarine Boat 
ion. A similar contract with the Merchant Ship 
orporation will probably be executed in a few 


The Emergency Fleet ‘ 
ned the long delayed contracts 


Cor 


Victory for Bethlehem Ste2l Corporation 


last 


Vice-Chancellor Lane, at Newark, N. J., 
vacated the injunction obtained by Clarence H. V« 


Each of the contracts calls for the constructio1 


ships, but the Government has the option of i 


easing this number from time to time as Congress 2nd others to prevent the Bethlehem Steel Corpor 
y provide the necessary mone} voting on the issue of $30,000,000 common stoc 
The first of the three shipyards, which will be in the $30,000,000 accumulative preferred stock. Afte: 
ature of assembling plat ts. is alrea ly in course of cor over the points that had beer raised by Venner’s ec 
truction by the American International Corporatio against the proposed transaction and the content 
Hog Island, Pa. The plant will st about $20.000. with which they were met by counsel for the cor 
000. will } anced b he Government on a cost-plus tion, the court took occasion to criticise the complai: 
profit ba 1 upon its compl will become the Vi nner, as a mal with a long history in the lit 
ropert\ he United States. The Shipping Board he pursued in the present case and as a “profes 
1 supply l cated e¢ the esst Ww! I Ateer 
sags, th) i ost-vlus-profit ple I e way having been cleared of legal objections 
hips ord . + "EA tone reo cane ho'de1 by ote of 242,521 shares to 300 
j : , nN ; he on i oO 1 the plan for the issue of new tock Char 
emis : lia it] T hwab, ch I of the beard, voted in person 104 
' he : 0 ve ( th classe of stoc!] while the mana 
n a il mg Go 23 l{ shares of bot! sseS in proxies 
AR cdariack iat ee Bi a ; 
’ Canadian Locomotive Earnings 
Provides fer Plant The Canadian Locomotive Co. Ltd., Kingston, ( 
I ee R, a fu the 12 n t ded June 30tI last enjoyed 
: a s ire earnings in its history, most of which were de 
YY ip t Newark, N. J , ee  ] 
; 3 ' ed from the manufacture of locomotives and lk 
I = : a e parts and not from munitions. 


company’s manufacturing profits during the pa 


: ! I ee ittalled $721,254.90, and the net $616,254.90. This, 
l OO O00 < M ? S4 t ; ‘ = . 
‘ tn a alance of $304,322.42 brought forward fron 
, e previous year, gave $920,577.32 available for dis 
( é n tne re my at nile . ° 
: ] Qut of ft $105,000 went in dividends or 
Ch I he ! , har SOF t rerr , 
he preference shares, $25,000 was transferred to re 
! S ‘ , OU ’ or spt al replacen $100,000 transferred 
é ( ? . 
; o reserve tor venera pre on and $15,000 adae 
ry? ’ ? oO rrr , ; . 
, = . e SII ng tund The balance carried forward t 
Bot ( irn I riurle ot the Ss Be irda irrent veal . ee ’ 77 2 
{ pT rel a n rl ree 
Ile ( n, are enthu el i ! 
e cons bricated si a ex] su Will Resume Manufacture of Galvanized Sheets 
‘ this te! , ‘ ally 
shit y The plans he oal he CHICAGO, Sept 19 The Inland Steel Co. 
ructi ind commandeering o re essels pron in the manufacture of galvanized sheets, and 
; idd to the Am« nn marine betw nounces it will be prepared to make deliveries 
r al e million tons within the ne 18 months Nov. 1] Because of peculiar market conditions, only 
Tt A ean a 50 or 60 pe ent inc? e in the total half of the company’s galvanized sheet capacity wi 
oe ves fivinge tl American flag and repre ised at the start. It has eight galvanizing pots and 14 
$s no han te ears’ constructi the ‘ heet mills, of which six are new, while three mort 
( past decade to go on. Of the total of seven, four will be job 
mills used for the heavier gages. 
> P . - 
Destroyer Program It is estimated that since the price of galvani 
os ; sheets went to abnormal levels, demand for them 
neiving pon ne early passage oI the pend gy ap . 2 » . 
. = . fe been only about 50 per cent of normal, for the reas 
pria rving $360,000.000 for the new de : a rear : : 
: ; ; : . that substitutes replac ed these sheets as a roofing ! 
ver building pre m, the Navy Department has 7 cin : ; . : 
, ' ; : ' terial. The lower cost of various prepared roofings s 
prepared tentative contracts with the Cramps, the For ; * : ; “het 
ace ‘a ; : “ causes them to be favored in the domestic market, 
River Shipbuilding Co., the New York Shipbuilding ; ; : : ; ; 
‘ nn Ej : ; ne export demand for gaivanizeda sneets for roonng 
( the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co ban } | 
: ; ; ind other purposes has lately been growing. 
i the Union Iron Works at San Francisco, for th | 
nstruct of 150 vessels to be built on a percentag: 
basis. The margin of profit is still under consideration, The New England Westinghouse Co. has brous 
will y yh] } n the neichh hy } , . “ont ‘ oat . “17 . ’ 11 40) 
it will pre ly be in the neighborhood of 10 per ce! suit against the Crucible Steel Co. to collect $120,0 
. « eur Pe li¢ , = saslaAs : . . - ~ = . ; 
LO sé e the necessary facilities for bullding the de with interest from Aug 5b, 1915, which was paid 


troyers, all 


‘ ' . 
require to be enlarged ar 


the plants which are to 


take contracts will 
will be financed 


id this expel 


advance on a contract 


for 


1,000,000 rifle barrels w! 


it 


is claimed were never. delivered. 


In its answer, 


hy 


the 


Government. Stipulations are now under dis- 


he 


1} 


Wil 


; + 


as to the disposit 

The Navy Department 

steel needed and will guarantee prior 
all materia] required 

that the Navy 

rir 


standardized tu engi! 


ion of t extensions after the 


become 


responsible 
ty for th 





understood Department will 


rbine 


es and conferences 


Sept. 12, in the Federal District Court of New Jers 
the Crucible Steel Co. put in a counter claim for $8 
000 for breach of contract on the part of the plaint 
The contract price was fixed at 10 cents a pound 

traight bars and 16 cents for barrel-shaped bars, a 


deiiveries were to have been at the rate of 2500 barre's 


a day 
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BIG BUYING FOR AIRPLANES 


ernment Places Orders for Plant in 
France 


t 1000 Tools to Cost Nearly $3.009,000 Are 
tually Commandeered—Stone & Webster 
to Buy for Gun Repair Plant 


lent with the announcement by the 


eecretary 
the discovery of the Liberty airplane motor, 


to revolutionize aerial warfare, 





expected 
ool builders last Thursday received telegrams 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 4 
New York, behalf of the 


ps Equipment Division of the United States 


nge Place, acting on 
{ oy? 


to send representatives as early as possible to 


ldress to submit propositions and enter into con 


r machine tools. More than 50 machine-tool 
om out of town, in addition to resident New 
epresentatives, presented themselves at the 


White corporation’s offices and orders for about 1000 
tools were given with a rapidity never before 

n buying of such an important character. It 

iid that the purchases, which were made under the 

on of an officer of the United States Army, will 
ximate $3,000,000. <A 


company which received 


der for about $100,000 worth of tools completed 
This is 


of the speed with which the buying was 


hole transaction in less than one hour. 

mple 

Deliveries were demanded in many instances ir 
the tools being subject to commandeer process, 

ssary 

the will build 


The Fs G&G. 


White Engineering Corporation will erect the buildings 


that Government 


berty motors in its plant in France. 


inderstood 


thousand Liberty motors will be made in the 
It is said that the Packard Motor Caz 
ind Henry M. & Son, Detroit, will 
6000 and that the Trego Motors Corporation, 


Hat 


ven, 


otates. 
Leland each 
Conn., and the Nordyke-Marmon Co., In- 
with the Hall-Scott Motor 
Co., Oakland, Cal., will each make 1500. Parts for 


of 


} 


polls, In co-operation 


motors will be manufactured in a number 
fact, virtually every automobile factory will 

ed, according to information which has reached 
IRON Ace. The Liberty motor has previously been 
as the U. S. A. 


ent concerning it has just been made, it was 


motor, and though official an- 


d at least two or three months ago. 
General Vehicle Co., Long Island, N. Y., will 


Gnome motors. Purchases of machine tools in 


mpany’s recent list have not been completed, but 
° 


rs oO 
Ja 


tools have been requested to make reserva- 
The 
Motors Corporation has bought quite heavily. 


ind formal buying will be concluded soon. 


Simplex Automobile Co., New Brunswick, N. J., 
week asked for a duplication of estimates on its 
list, but has not closed as yet for any tools. 
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Susie wi 
cs Agen ira tt teat, cates 5 allie at, 1A 


done y the Stone Ww We te { if ; Bost r ‘ 


The Government } ' 
rY ) il | } tT r 7 
4 
es in France [These o 

a number of builde Dy erie e-thir the 
‘. 
¢ 
number are requirs by VU q 
Aside Tron direct Wo nme { I : it 
good volume of business, but most of f plant | 
engaged on war equipment f some nd The General = 
+ . . 4 
Electric Co. has issued a list of 99 tools wanted fon | 
its West Lynn, Mass., plant The Brazilian Navy is 

making miscellaneous purchases through a representa 


tive who makes his headquarters with Arkell & Douglas 


44 Whitehall Street, New York Charles Hass, 50 
East Forty-second Street, New York, has issued an 
inquiry for six milling machines for export to France 
F. H. Lovell & Co., Arlington, N. J., have contracted 
to make powder cans for the United States Navy The 
contract calls for about $1,500,000 worth of work and 
additional sheet-metal working machinery will probably 
be required. 
The Poole Engineering & Machine Co., Baltimors 
Md., has been buying in Philadelphia and New York 
for the machining of 4-in. guns. The Taylor-Wharton s, 
Iron & Steel Co. has placed additional orders for equip ee 
ment for its Tioga plant, where gun forgings will be 


made for the Navy. Its total purchases now aggregate 


about $600,000 The Eddystone Steel Eddystone 
Pa., will soon buy machine tools and cranes. The | 
gersoll-Rand Co. is buying for its Athens, Pa., pla 
Two lists have appeared in the Chicago ma t 
during the past week, one aggregating about $75,000 


for the Beloit, Wis., plant of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
and the other of f: 
Ill. The 


uir size for the Bu 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., is in 


Steel Co ; 


Inland 


the market for large lathes and other too » cost 

about $50,000. The Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, Il., builds 

of caterpillar tractors, has placed a few orders, but 

has much more to buy. Government shell order 

expected soon in the Chicago territory and will doubt : 

less precipitate a scramble for smaller sizes of machine 

tools. 
There has been a good miscellaneous demand in 

Cleveland, mostly from makers of airplane parts, motor 

trucks and munitions, and the orders average from one 

to 10 tools. The Hampton Roads Shipbuilding & Dry 

Dock Co., recently organized, which will establish a 

plant at Norfolk, Va., has deferred buying equipment 

until expected Government contracts for ships are 

closed. - 
The American International Corporation, 120 Broad- 

way, New York, and the Submarine Boat Corporation, Ej 


11 Pine Street, New York, will proceed at once with 





~} 
ee 
00 


the construction of yards for the fabrication of steel 
ships under the direction of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration of the United States Shipping Board. After 
many weeks’ delay, the contracts have been signed and 
accepted. Preliminary details for the yards have been 
arranged and no time will be lost in erecting shipways, 
shop buildings and in buying equipment necessary for 
the work. 

Crane business continues active. The Tacony 
Ordnance Corporation has changed its recent list and 
will require only 14 cranes instead of 21, one of which 
is a 60-ton ladle crane. The Groton Iron Works, New 
London, Conn., has bought steel for shipways and will 
soon issue a list of its additional crane requirements. 
The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation has 
purchased three 5-ton cranes and one 10-ton crane for 
additions to its Harrison, N. J., works. George F. 
Pawling & Co., engineers, Philadelphia, have bought 
five 3-ton cranes for the Newfoundland Shipbuilting 
Co.’s plant at Harbor Grace, Newfoundland. The 
Foundation Co., New York, and the Buffalo Dry Dock 


Co., Buffalo, are in the market for cranes. 


i he J ty White Engineering Corporatior 13 Exchange 


4 e, New Yor has been rapidl, closing orde 


during 
he past everal da for about $3,000,000 worth 


tool Orders for about 1000 tools have been placed under 


iited States Army Man 
deliveries are required ir 30 days, tl I 


the direction of an officer of the TU 
1 machines 1 be 
subject to ec ! ndeer f necessary Tl 
shipped to France for ! rplar moto! lant t 


understood that the T 





LOrK m 


drills, one horizontal drilling machine, 16 milling machines 
one otter, 23 lathe ind one punch press, most] : 


i h ly of large 
sizes, for its plant at West Lynn, Mass 


Orders have not been placed as yet by the General Vehicle 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y., on itS recent list of about 900 
machine tool but builders have been requested to make 
reservations and the definite orders will probably soon be 
forthcoming It is understood that the General Vehicle Co 
will proceed with its original plan to make Gnome motors 
despite the announcement of a new Liberty motor of a 
standardized type. Every available automobile factory in the 
country will be called upon, it is said, to make parts of the 
new Liberty motor The Simplex Automobile Co New 
Brunswick, N. J., has not bought yet, but has asked for a 
duplication of the estimates recently furnished on its list of 
about 100 machines 


The United States Government has given order for 990 
cranes, 30 of which are of the locomotive type and 60. of the 
gantry type. These are for two terminals in France. Orders 
were placed through Samuel M. Felton, who is in charge of 
railroad purchases. Delivery of about one-third of the cranes 
is required by Oct. 15, and the remainder soon thereafter 


General buying is good, the orders mainly being for one 
or two machines, but there are a large number of these. 
The Electro Dynamic Co., Bayonne, N. J., has not yet closed 
for all of the tools it recently inquired for The Brazilian 
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Navy is making purchases of machine tools, air com, 
cranes, etc., through a representative who makes hi 
quarters with Arkell & Douglas, 44 Whitehall Street 
York. Charles Haas, 50 East Forty-second Street, New 
ha ent out an inquiry for six milling machines fx 
ment to France. 


The Tacony Ordnance Corporation, which has clos¢ 





tracts for a large part of its machine-tool equipme: 
changed its list of cranes, and now asks for bids on 

head electric traveling cranes, of 5, 10, 25 and 30-t 
pacity and one ladle crane of 60-ton capacity. The 
ing called for bids for 21 cranes The Groto 
Works, New London, Conn., has purchased steel for sh 


and will soon issue a list of cranes to be bought 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Harrison 
has purchased three five-ton cranes and one 10-ton fror 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee. George F. Pa 
& Co., engineers, Philadelphia, have closed for five thre: 
cranes for the shipbuilding plant of the Newfoundland § 
building Co., Harbor Grace, Newfoundland. The Found 
Co., New York, is in the market for a few small cr 
The Buffalo Dry Dock Co., Buffalo, N. Y., will buy 


cranes 


Recent Government awards to F. H. Lovell & Co., Ar 


i 


ton, N. J., amounting to $1,500,000, necessitate further ad 


tions to their plant. Contracts for a considerable part 

work have been let to the David Henry Building Co. Loy 
& Co. will make powder cans for the United States N 
New sheet metal working machinery will probably be 


quired 


The Downe) Shipbuilding Corporation, 120 Broad 
New York, will erect a new machine shop, about 120 
ft.. to cost $75,000, at the former works of Milliken Brot! 
Milliken, Staten Island, recently acquired for a shipbui 
lant Plans have also been filed for the construction of f 
ther buildings to cost about $88,000 Wallace Downe 

sident 


The Improved Motor Securities Co., New York, has bee: 


corporated with a capital of $20,000 to manufacture 
nal combustion engines. D. C. Conkling, V. H. Hansen 
H. Ferrari, 874 West End Avenue, are the incorporators 


The Doehler Die-Casting Co., Court and Ninth Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y., has had plans prepared for a one-story 
tion, about 42 x 290 ft., to cost $18,000 


The J. D. Johnson Co., 43 Boerum Place, Brookly 
inufacturer of lead pipe, traps and plumbers’ supplies, w 
iild a one-story addition on State Street, about 50 x 100 


The Runyon Corporation, New York, has recently bee! 


orporates vith a capital of $25,000 to do general found: 
machine hop work A. W. Britton, S. B. Howar 
V. Reilly,. 65 Cedar Street, are the incorporators. 
The Cosmopolitan Utilities Corporation, New York, 
een incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufa 
et good I. L. Pasacal and L. Bonow, 309 Bro 
the ncorporator 
4 four-story cold storage plant, about 60 x 100 ft., t 
00, will be constructed on Hall Street by the Hutwe 
rigg Co... 34 Hall Street, Brooklyn G M L 
oO! 103 Park Avenue, New York, is engineer 
The Yorkville Motor Co., New York, has been incorpor 
th a capital of $15,000 to manufacture motors and engin: 


W. Spiess, M. Kinsburg and R. Getzler, 1326 Lexington Ave 


are the incorporators 


The Johnson Shipyards Corporation, 515 Fifty 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has increased its capital from $2 


to $100.000 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 165 Broadway, N¢ 


York, has acquired property at 113 East Eighteenth Stre« 


idjoining its power plant, for the erection of an extensi 


The Pacco Vaporizer Corporation, New York, has bee! 


incorporated with a capital of $10,800 to manufacture val 
izing apparatus. M. Pruden and F. F. Pearz, 55 West Fort 
fourth Street, New York, are the incorporators. 


The Progressive Machine & Metal Products Co., 297 Wat: 


Street, New York, has leased property at 210-212 C 
Street for extensions 

The American Can Co., 120 Broadway, New York, is ! 
ing plans prepared for the erection of a two-story additi 
about 50 x 120 ft., to its plant on McWhorter Street, New 


The Onondaga Belting & Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


been incorporated with a capital of $60,000 to manufactur 


belting. A. D. Page, V. V. Morgan and R. M. Langley, § 
use, are the incorporators 


The Atlantic Stamping Co., 180 Ames Street, Roches't 
N. Y., will build a one-story addition, about 45 x 98 ft 


The McKinnon Chain Co., Fremont Street, Tonawat 


ia, 
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nanufacture! f iron chains, has awarded a contract The Sur e¢ Biddl Hi ware = 
erection of a one-story, brick and steel plant, about P idelphia having prelir ! } pr x 
i t \ t . 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Fillmore Avenue and Mich ‘ 1s { 
Fer? Street, Buffalo, manufacturer of machinery a The Hen Sheip Mfe Sixt Street ( 
2g has increased its capital from $500,000 to $1,.500,0' AY ! } : 
Power Efticien Corporatio1 ] Clint S Lit 
rating a foundr t 419 Broad ! W } ‘ Q 
fron s OOO te . ,H00 ‘ . 
ffalo General Electr Co., Buffa has files ! \ \ 
oF an ; tO NS power sta ! rt Burea \\ 
| pla prepa 
Reliance Air Brake Co., Buffalo, has incre ‘ t CA urd t t 
rom $200,000 to $450,000 — a tie 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co lll Broadway, New Yorl repared for . ‘ 
ken bids for the construction of a one-stor brick and t Twentiet : ' 
forced-concrete power plant, about 89 x 108 ft., at its The At , . ' 
it Plainfield, N. J 
been orpora \ f$ 
The Walter Scott Printing Machine Co., South Avenue, manufactu LU part H 7 
nfield, N. J., has awarded a contract for the constructior Carmin and ¢ M. Hoeart) : 
three additions, 80 x 230 ft., 63 x 85 ft. and 20 x 43 ft rato: ; 
tively, to cost about $100,000 ‘ 
Doughert & Bachran Nort) \ I i Bu | 
The New York Tool Mfg. Co., Alpine, N. J., has beer delphia. manufacturers « ‘ = . : 
ited with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture too lition to their plant at 16 w hineton Street ‘ 
Yankus, Alpine, and P. Turpeach, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ ure > ft Contract has bee . 
necipal incorporator 
\ e-st ower I i4 
Mattia Brothers, Garfield, N. J., machinists, w builk Minnie , tg 4 : : 7 Philade 
torv foundry. about 70 x 80 ft., on Wellington Street Neiiiaail 7 ey . 
ibout $9,000 
rs) y . I ) 2 i ‘ } N t ¢ 
Grant Wilbur, New York, and B. Wright, Montcla :, wh : 
ive incorporated in Delaware the Wilbur Mfg. ¢ : 4 
vital of $200,000 to manufacture internal combustior \ one-stor re I nt . ft 
I x « M I { a 
American Metal Treatment Co., Elizabet N oper The Bald ( “ P} elpl w 
plant for case hardening and tempering s having 1a contract for t ‘ ¥ — t } 
prepared for a one-story iddition, about ¢ x SU It nd Spring Gards et it Sf a | 
New Process Rubber Co., 584 Bergenline Avenu I 
New York, N. J., has been incorporated with a 
1) to manufacture automobile tires ind inner tubs The W ' & s . & Ener Bu 
Berger and Tobias Schellenberger Unior Hill ul Philadelp] , : ‘ waitin ’ 


ird Brueckner, West New York, are the incorporators strover . — 


e Metal Products Co., 790 Broad Street, Newar N. J 
turer of taps, reamers, twist drills, etc., | re ‘ l e } W oodla ‘ j 


to 32 Broadway, New Yorl Street. P} 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works, Plum Point Lane, New ete., W bu ut 


el ta one tor I ling ibout 4 I ‘ 
> ‘ ’ r T ’ } 
Nawratl 29 m Street, New ! 
$10, 04 Joseph S iperint Ca 
\ 1 (year (cu v M ( 6&9 Sou S 
\ I inutacturer ot gea itt ae ‘ é ( ~ ‘ I 
pre ired for i Vv I ll s I t 
ler rt nt and ffice building l j i x 
Street Henry E. Eberhardt is pr ent. ° F. H ’ A 
Co., Unior fuilding, engineer ; 
3 
: 180 f : 
Philadelphi Pe eet eae 
iladelphia Saari cis aa 
Pritapt Serpe inufacturer of I nery 2 
Poole Engineering & Machine Co., faltimore ap . 
this market last week a buyer of big tools for : : , 


t-in. guns The Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 





received a Government contract to build naval 7 
ts Tioga plant, Philadelphia, has placed additional The Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bet m, Pa 
nt orders, its total purchases now aggregating about menced the erectior i tw addit 
The Ingersoll-Rand Co. is buying for its plant at S50 It., tot lasan I p and 


s, Pa., where it is said to be doing Government work é 
L\ddystone Steel Co., Crum Lynne, Pa., expects to come The Frog, Switch & Mfe. Co., I e, Pa., mn tu! c 
the market shortly for cranes and machine tools The of railway frog I vitche s planning for thé 


ford Arsenal continues as one of the largest purchasers in addition to it t, for exter ' n the mar 





ladelphia or vicinity, and is now buying for a new partment 
nt. The Standard Fuse Corporation, Paulsboro, N. J., The Car Tire & Rubber — , 
French Government fuse contract, but will probably iz .a leaned factory @ . equit i "ie 
eed additional equipment The Harris Engine Co to begin operatior bout Jan. 1 Char S Moome f 
ngton, Del., has been reorganized and will buy new merly vice-president of the Keystor Rubber Mfg. Co., Er g 
nt for the manufacture of marine enginé heads the comr 
4 


John Whitaker Mfg. Co. will consolidate its Philad The Fr Cr West M Street, W nesboro. P manu 
nd North Wales, Pa., factories at Lansdale, Pa., where facture f ; iltura mplement and machinery, w 





leased a two-story building. The company manufa build tw stor ditior it 60 x 90 ft.. for the 
dding machines facture of gas t f 
Midvale Steel Co., Widener Building, P! idelp} The Standar: Stee Wor f Burnha I manuf 

irded a contract for the erection of a two-story ma- turer of car and ir whee ging for the immediate : 

shop, 112 x 210 ft., at its Nicetown works nstallation of equipment for 5 forging work né will 

, » } specializ in : roductior € tarcines - asian ; ‘ 

The Lutz Co.. 3111 Grays Ferry Avenue, Philadelphia ecialize in the produ ging ur rough boring ; 

. fo 6.~i rine ‘ 
ifacturer of machinery and parts, will build a one-stor r in. gun 


ension, about 40 x 88 ft The Industri Foundry & Machine Co., Laurel and Wash 
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ington Street Pottstown, Pa., has commenced the erectio1 s president and Albert H. Wright, 50 Saville Avenue, | 
of a new pattern shop It has inaugurated operations fo treasure! 
the mat I tur o! tomol acce yr ud ge « re = ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Che Grotor lror Works Groton, Cont ha be 
parts George A. Mohr president . ‘ on : 2 
erectior f bu ling 150 x 350 ft.. one and two stor 


Th ight Mfg. & Foundr Co Pottstown, Pa ! 1 
‘ The Colt Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, Con: 


facturer of uminum got planning for the 
ae @ FF) . / ge | oO forge shop, 40 x 22 tt one stor 
Tractior : Je tow! he \ r Chain Co sridgeport, Conn 
plans ‘ ed fo! e erecti fart ir? tor the rectiol f two buildings at Norfolk 
Coope! f Geors ™m. & et ‘ f > ft nad the t r, 56 x 506 ft Both are to 
Ni ( ( N nad will cost about $ 
t tr 
Ree ‘ ; ( 
int 
; : ; W ne t 2 he 
VM \ nal, W rtow \ 
enditure ot pou . hi 
W erbu I c Waterbur c 
’ t 


Baltimore ee ee ee ae 


I , ( ract o build 18 irine engines 
ng vp J 1919 Additior ire being mad ‘ 
sé of the plant 
to sé \ | 
\ ] Stee Fou Cr Millbu Mi 
has sent p 
A nt ct for aT 1dditior { x 64 f 1 
i ’ y > ‘ ; 
ding to be devoted to patter torage and office 
Smith & S« ( e ( SI . as _ . 
Heroult fur ce being installec The change it 
et | re \ tw t rY 
{ t e cont A ‘ 
Housatonik Shipbuilding C¢ Bridgeport ( 
Cl be I t xth str I AN j 
wardes contract for 10 wooden ships as noted 
rT first u f the p VW gh ot machine shop and four ship wa nd 
Mfg. Co., Essington, Pa., is expects to be it per x more ship w under construction The officer 
Ja ‘ oving abc 000 n e 1 @ Fang naeiMant Thomas L. Lake, vice-pre 
about . vv will be em] yea Stear I i I t Kenneth W McNe ecretary Carl Foster, treasurer. 
bines will be the first product Foster L. Kawkins, general manager 
The Maryland Meta Cro lie Cc Mur Bu i £ The Government is soon to ask bids on the erectior 
Baltimore, Md having plans prepared for a new one-sto1 five ordnance buildings and a machine shop at New Londor 
building, about 200 x 400 ft., to cost $100,000 Thornton W Contr 
Price, Woolworth Building, New Yorl the engineer ite aa ‘ ‘ 
: ' oe , The Trego Motors Co., New Haven, Conn., has awarde¢ 
Che McNamara Brother Co Ranstead Wharf Balt ntract for testing building 1 x 51 ft ind work on the 
more, Md., manufacturer of boilers, tanks, et« ha war ding has berur 
a contract for the erection of new int on Bush St t t = . , ; 7 ; 
' . . Che Bantam Ball Bearing Co., Bantam, Conn., has 
cost about $15.000 
: warded a contract for an addition to its machine shop, 42 x 
Pau W. Custer, Cumberland, Md., asso tec th the 80 ft., two stories 
Inited States Sales Ser Corporation, i org zing nae 2 . . ‘ . . . 
Unit ; ervice a The Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., is to bu 


epmpany to establish a local bra working pla P e addition, 72 x 170 ft., two stories 
‘@ling mill and other departments 
The Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., has awarde: 
Fhe Richmond Engineerir Co., Richmond, \ ! ) 


: z ontract for a pattern building and garage, 62 x 216 ft., 
acturer of sheet metal ecialtie s planning for the erect + 


ff a two-story, brick and steel additior : 5 ; 
The Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., is to bu 


Tha Ny err Shor. : nh lding ‘¢ SS tow! j re ° a 

The Eastern Shore Shipbuilding Co., Sharptow M , 1ddition 40 x 100 ft., one story. 
cently incorporated with a capital of $500,000 plar s 
‘ +} p a al 1 ling plant The Lombard Machine Co., Worcester, has awards 
for the operation o cal pbuilding plat 


ontract for a three-story building to replace one 


stroyed by fire 


The Bush Mfg. Co Hartford, Conn has increasec 


New England wptal wheck. freak SU0960 06 SISKGOE. tn. eae Oeil 


erations are contemplated but the working force w 


Bos irgely increased The principal product of the compar 
Machine to builder ire workir t highest ees , radiators for tractors, commercial cars and aeroplanes 


keep up with the demands for their product, but are then The Wright Wire Co., Worcester, is to build an 80-1 
sel ve buying ttle me equipmer Genera machiner hotel for employees of its Palmer, Mass., plant 

makers are in the market for some new equipment, but large The Connecticut Brass Foundry Co., Waterbury, C 
orders or inquiries originating in New England are the ex s been incorporated with capital stock of $3,500. T 
ceptior The Blake & Knowles worl ( the Worthingtor rporators are Franklin W. Cohen and Samuel J. Lifty, 
a, and Henry L. and Benjamin Silver, Waterbu: 
out for equipment for an addition The company is bu The Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Winsted, Conn., has had 
making pumps for shipbuilders and if certain contracts whic! drawn for an addition, 100 x 140 ft., one story. 

iocal ship builders expect materialize, a further enlargement 


Pump & Machinery Corporation have 1 good-sized inquir ‘ Anson 





The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven. ‘ 


of the Blake & Knowle works is expected to follow The ae 
of th : is bought a large tract of land adjoining its presen 


Watertown Arsenal ha recent added two 42-in. and 
36-in. lath The Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn., has s¢ 
T United Stat Airy : Cc ‘ t] ermit for the erection of an addition, 65 x 160 ft 

1e nitec states Airplane Oo ecentiy org 


Delaware, has purchased a site in Bridgeport, Contr ne Wood & McClure, yacht builders, City Island, N. ¥ 
will build a plant for the construction of airplanes, engine yme time ago purchased a part of the plant of the Hol! 
and for a school of instruction in flying. The first building Motor Works, Mystic, Conn., have bought the machins 
for operations in 30 days and it reported tl rmeriy owned by the Holmes Co. and a strip of la 


the equipment is ready for delivery The compar “ tending back 100 ft. from the water front. It is rep 
engine which is said to develop t repair work on Government vessels will be undert 


‘ 


is to be ready 


build 1 new type ot 
per Ib. of weight and to be rated at neal 350 hy It is ¢ The American Thermos Bottle Co., Norwich, Cont 
pected that an announcement of officials will be matie this irchased additional land on which a building to cost $ 
week. The first unit of the plant will be a factory 100 x 30 ott tex anna 

ft., one stor and the entire cost of the buildings projecte: The North Dighton Stove Co., Taunton, Mass., has 
and their equipment wil about $500,000 neorporated with authorized capital stock of $40,800. D 
The Federal Stoker Co., Boston, has been incorporate: Crotty is president and John P. Dary, 23 South St 


with authorized capital stock of $100,000 Jol I. Hamme curer 
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Athol Homes Corporation Atho Mass has be e We ' Elect Co. will ere e-story b k fac- 
zed with capital stock of $150,000 to build working , oe West Twenty-seco! St t ee at a 
homes. John A. McGregor, president Union Twist Dr et of ¢ Wa rR. Ka ‘ . tect 
reside a ‘ral , Ting I sure! “3 
president, an Frank E. Wing, € i Sateen Miata a Peoria. Ill, has been incorpo 
tt Co “eas r : 1 . : 
is treasurer cod atk ons ae 2 S Bradfi« Bra 
Fletcher and Joseph P. Burlingame were appointe field _ H Ss. Brae It inufacture automobile 
ers of the Metal Products Corporation, Provide e, I ort we . transact other 
Sept. 11 The company pecialized in the itomat . nta 
iraw e forming ercing j ne wv 
; et Au irted the 
t tior ted, will 
proxima > f oO x 600 
. run! £ and 
Ch oS 1 railr ete and 
icago | 
‘ Wil ‘ tne ire with 
CHICA ~ : 
tain the adn ‘ ‘ o 
ts t pre Oo ‘ t if re t ‘ fac 
. ver irge to ‘ . ar Mors 
ng ey | rg . 7 I rt rse — - ‘ ’ - 
or delivery at their Beloit, Wis., plant, the value of a oes ; \. Hig 
am . | 
\ | be close to $ 000 ' ether of fair size t hye 
4 ) . A I Zz 4 J \ . ™ t 
ed by the Buda Co., Harve’; I he eadlight de . 
L na ! na ‘ 
it of the latter company w fulfi i overnm t 
. . . q ' rhe wr , , er ry 
er for which the tools are needed The Inland Steel ¢ : honogt 
] ‘ orate Delaware O00 ¢t 
Harbor, Ind., is in the market for large ithe i & 
nufactu! ' rt I 
itting machine ind a tool-room grinder he gereg , 
vhich will be about $50,000 The ircit f re rpora 
sO cute that ome dealers are rt ble i Vi Forglir & \ \ irded 
the machines wanted The Chicago & Nortt ter t é tio ‘ ‘ " 
Co. has taken estimates on three machine ‘ nt } x ‘ ft 
‘ $2-in. upright drill press; 30-in. lathe ) ft. betwe Ihe Drawt ‘ ‘ : ‘i he 
ters, and a single crank planer, 24 in. x 6 ft luct of high et . new 
Che Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, Il has placed a few j ’ int ope t 4 ch ha i truction 
ut has much more to buy Its activitie have bee for the past é I expected t st sdditik 1| ma 
isly impeded by labor troubles The Stone & Webster hiner to ru t ‘ acit \ ext | with 
poration, Boston and New York, has sent to some te e el re it { I i 
esentatives of to builder i irge list of mas 
ent to France with the request that quotations be 
b. Newport News, Va. Dealers can do little or nothit Milwaukee 
the list for territorial reasons 
hil ' , ‘ : . M ‘ K EE W sept i 
Vhile purchasing of odd tools forms a good aggregate, i : ' 
ble that little buying is being done by the smaller Contract , ' ) ist variet f material for 
ng shops and manufacturers, for the reason that pri Government purposes a ming rapidly that the 
th new and second-hand machines are so high that the metal-working indwustr eing tax ’ a degree never 
with a small capital does not purchase unless the most before know! The immediate probk to find facilities 
gent need exists The scarcity of many tools is anothe ifficient to handl he business . wnsiderable volume 
errent factor to activity Many of the new and second f which has been t wa ise there is no hope that 
i machines in warehouses have already been sold, but suired deliverie . he os M : ‘ ' ternal 
being held for future delivery The most difficult tk ymbustion engir f autor bile truch tractor ind air- 
ire are large boring mills, heavy gear cutting. planing ine ire finding difficult to produ the number required 
onta boring and radial drilling machines their booking The present metal-working pacity te 
t predicted by excellent authority that the placing f erhaps twice as large as wa t year ag t ta ties are 
nent shell orders in and near Chicago ¢ fa kine to meet al mand 
stant, whereon a scramble for the smaller ize of ma Kempsmith Mfg. ¢ Milwaukee ! ker : ¢ ing 
ne tools will take place Local sellers continue to deriv , has awarded ntracts for the react of another 
erable business from the Wisconsin Gun Co.. the Har op extension, 102 x ' ‘ reinforced 
Davidson Motor Co. and other Milwaukee interests ncrete with vtooth roc } her wit) Ldditions 
The Linde Ice Machine Co., 2640 Holly Avenue, C} 0 rected tl : eight 1 . than treble the 
tarted work on a two tor mill constructior hop. 49 x ipacit 
t t 4849 nd 48 (yrand Ave i to ost $ | utle H 1 Mfe ( M 4 . ‘ turer 
i Kophamer, 60 North Homa Aver : t oO ty més ng evice t ezin wv within 
or thre onstru¢ ‘ i o * new 
he tract for an additiona ne-st< 1 60 it ‘Twelfth St ! St iL A I tually 
< »o r . } t r 
it. y tO Zila (Carro Avenue, Chicag rr ti Mo ou [ 
iT Co., h bee? warde to |} 0 t WW ra The 
hington Street, Cl gt I init i be 50 x 
= ¢ ‘ ‘te 
! w. Ss 1 417 West "th s ad 
V. Berr 
genera tr t for one-stor , 
t $30,001 t< hy I ted for th B ¢ ‘ ( } iefh 
W ter Avenue it is he oO tier 
‘ ‘ ~ 
\ i ce tT > { ‘ . 
I have been draw f . 
ind Curt Street ( H 7 . ; x hae 
lr n Syre t \ ( ) We nN es t 
} = ‘ 
pl tru ht-sto : 
. 1 ‘ St 3 ‘ : n 
e Interstate Br ( ( ‘ nor 
$1,7 t h } Wis- 
inital if $10.000 Vax we Hern 4 I I 
' { ‘ to 
nd Morris Lasdo ] rurne Avenue 
or : n ‘ r y ‘ ’ tches 
e Met Produce Co Ch g } ‘ be 
7 ‘ 1ip! ur ' ; t has 
fre : 0 to $°0.000 ‘ , : ‘ fry 
‘ 20, w I I ed t oO nt of the Lu ‘ ind 
(el ‘ = ‘ t ) ve sour? left ’ ‘ “fre , 
to 100 J f t, < Fe ré f oO tract e for 
The Illinois Steel Co. has t n out a permit for é é I I ng fticer ' ent j s W 
brick ext ‘ to I hir p, 69 x 16 t "i Hubbard, Eau ‘¢ ‘ vice-pre ‘ 1 general manager 
ted at Eighty-seventh Street and Mackinaw Avenue, Sout} I ( Hadle Atlanta. ¢ execut rT tt ox N z 
igo, at a cost of $40.00( Leonard ( B. H nhe +} Whelar t rT Ore RB. « te ' ' J , as R. 1 
te Vv er 
Peter W. Meyn of Gostlin, Meyn & Co., has sold approxi The Universal Motor ‘ Oshkosh, W ifacturing 
tely 32 acres of land at Hammond, Ind., on which a plant electri ighting units for arn ru fle mac e-shops 
the construction of tank cars is to be built The identity farms, et will increase the capacit f ite plant from 75 
the company has not been disclosed but it is said to be to 100 per cent by the erection of two-story addition, 40 x 
established one, and plans building at once 65 ft The wne! f the company recently organized the 


ae 


- 
i ae 
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Universal Foundry Co., Oshkosh, which is operating a shop 
to provide castings for the motor company and other con- 
sumers. 


The Milwaukee Tank Works, 851 Kinnickinnic Avenue, 
Milwaukee, has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$100,000. It manufactures light and heavy sheet steel tanks 
stacks, etc., and has been enlarging its facilities the last four 
or five months R. L. Bienenstok is president. 








The Cluley Multiplier Co., Green Bay, Wis.,has suspended 
production of its multiplying machines pending important 
developments in the design, and is occupying its facilities at 
present by the manufacture of automobile accessories and 
which include jacks, tire 
manifolds, tire headlight reflectors, dimmers, etc 
John P. Cluley is vice-president and general manager 


Block, Mil- 
construction and 


specialties, pumps, superheated 


meters, 
The American Auto Body Co., 531 
waukee, will expend about 


Caswell 
$80,000 in the 
equipment of a frame and metal-working plant, four stories 
100 x 300 ft., of reinforced concrete, brick and steel David 
J. Borun is treasurer 


The West Bend Aluminum Co., West Bend, 
bids this week for the erection of additions 
The plans call for a 


72 x 190 ft., and a one-story wing, 50 x 60 ft 
The Davis Mfg. Co., 
turer, has awarded the general contract for the erection of a 
new core building, 92 x 100 ft., to the Robert L 
Co., First National Bank Building 
pany is completing work on a large 


Wis., is taking 


costing $75,000 


three-story reinforced concrete shop 


Milwaukee, gasoline engine manufa< 





teisinger 
Milwaukee The com- 
foundry and machine 
hop addition, to be served by the new core building Frank 
M. Davis is president and general manager 


The A. E. Martin Foundry & Machine Co., 705-723 Park 


Street, Milwaukee, is making a number of additions nd 
erecting a new office building costing $5.000 
Detroit 
DETROI Sept 

A great increase in the number of machine tools booke 
was noted in the past week and in addition many inquirie 
were received for large order Dealers tate that the f 
business has opened with more of : rush than w 
anticipated, due to many companies enlarging their plant 


The general manufacturing business in this 
good, 


brass, copper, aluminum and iron-working 


ing to capacity Shipbuilding companies are unable to keep 


up with orders and despit« 


report to the contrary pleasure 


car manufacturers are well supplied with orders Banl 
are growing more conservative on loans and as a result ne 
industries are not being formed as rapidly formerly 

The plant of the Standard Screw Products Co., Bellevue 
and Warren Avenues, Detroit, was destroved by fire Sept. 1 


with an estimated loss of $400,00( It was engaged in turning 
standard machines for the United States Government ¥y 
more than 400 men are thrown out of worl 

The Air-O-Flex Automobile Corporation, (0 Penobscot 


Suilding 
ton flexibls 


Detroit, has announced it will ucture a 1! 


suspension truck. The company was incorporated 


manuli 


n Delaware, with an authorized 


E. M. Walker, Jr 


neer of the C 


ipitalization of §$ 00,001 


is president, and Mr. Kreis, research engi 


ident and chief 


mtinental Motor Co., vice-pre 


enginee! 


The Landover Motor Truck ¢ A occupy the plant of 
the Marinette Iron Works, Marinette, Micl Machiner 
be installed and operations will begin shortly, 

The Muskegon Engine ¢ Muskegon, Mich., capitalized at 
$150,000, will begin the manufacture of a 2-ton truck Oct 
Cc. E. Johnson is president and general manager. J. A. Mohr 
hardt, vice-president, and L. H. Shuh, secretary and treasurer. 

The plant of the Duplex Truck Co., Grand Rapid Mich 
will be completed by Nov It x 4 ft., with a wing 
72 x 306 ft two storis vi have i capacit of 
trucks per month H. M. Lee is ¢ eral manager 

The Kuhlman Electric Co., B City, ha npletec 
for the construction of additior to its plant 

The Flottorp Mfg. Co., Chicago, manufacturer of reraft 
propellers, will move to Grand Rapids, where ncreased 
‘apacity has been secured It has arge Governme 
ontract and operations will begin withir 0 


The Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 
Mich has completed a new factor ind ha warded a cor 
tract for a power house to cost $8,000 

The Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Micl 
ing a power house at a cost of $8,000 

The Fisher Body 


story steel frame factory, 100 x 560 ft., 


build 


Corporation, Detroit, will erect a one 


and 23 ft. high, f 
use of its airplane division at an estimated cost of $200,000 
Mfg. Co., Holden Avenue De 
troit, will build a new one-story machine shop and foundry 


about 35 x 150 ft E. J 


The Henseler Trolley & 


Fezzey is manager 
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Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 17 


The plant of the Peerless Wire Works, Lafayette, In 
recently destroyed by fire will be rebuilt. Contract has bes 
let for two buildings, 26 x 70 ft., and 28 x 70 ft., respective 
giving 8000 ft. of floor space. 


The Hammond Malleable Iron Co., Hammond, Ind., has 
creased its capital stock from $75,000 to $150,000. 

The Jay-Vee Differential Co., Indianapolis, has increa 
its capital stock from $110,000 to $125,000. 


( 


+. A. Robinson, Anderson, Ind., has disposed of his inte: 
est in the Standard Plating & Brass Co., and will devot 
his entire attention to the manufacture of brass and alun 
He is building a new foundry, 30 x 100 ft 
especially for this purpose at Sixth Street and the Big F« 

tailroad, work on which is well under way. 


num castings 


It is reported that the Pennsylvania Lines West will bu 
car-repair shops and other terminal facilities at its new yar 
now under construction at Richmond, Ind., to cost $250.000 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 17 


Machinery 
ingle tools and for lots up to 10 machines. The demand is 
ostly from makers of airplane parts, munitions and motor 
for large machines for gun plants is 
The Hampton Roads Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Cleveland, which contemplates building a plant at Nor 


dealers good volume of orders f 


report a 


trucl Some inquiry 


till pending 


folk, Va., has deferred the purchase of shipbuilding equi 
nt until it expected Government contracts fo 
boats. Among orders placed the past week was one by 


ecures 


ocal company for a number of machines for a new tool 
Automatic 


good demand, but no large 


screw machinery in small lots is in fairly 
inquiries are pending. The de 
mand for standard screw machine products for Government 
Many manufacturing plants in this section 
have Government orders on their books and much additional 
vork of a miscellaneous character is coming out. 


room 


work is heavy 


Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, will 
malleable iron foundry, 160 x 260 ft., in connection 
with its gray iron foundry, 


The Westinghouse 
build 


which will be used particularly for 


Government work. The plant will be equipped with two air 
furnaces and other required equipment, including annealing 
ove! ind molding machines, none of which has yet been pur- 
chased A second building will be erected to be used as a 
machine shop 


The Cleveland Brass & Mills, Ine., Cleveland, 

iced its new plant partially in operation this week. It will 
have a monthly capacity of about 3,000,000 Ib. of sheet brass 
ind rods and is starting with about one-fifth of full ca 


pacitv which will be 


( ‘opper 


increased as remaining sections are 


read for operation 


The Lakewood Engineering Co 
the plant of the 


Cleveland, has purchased 
Motor Truck Co., Galion, 
Ohio, which it will use for the manufacture of storage bat 
with a 


Galion Dynamic 
tery trucks and trailers four wheel steer and fou 
wheel drive An extension will be built as soon as plans can 
be prepared In addition to this and its Cleveland plant th 
company now owns and operates works in Elyria, Ohio, and 


Milwaukee 


The Austin Co, Cleveland, has recently taken contracts 
for an addition 50 x 420 ft. for the Frankford Asenal and for 
building for the Dow Chemical Co., Jackson, Mich., 
ind the Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., Cincinnati 


i new 


The Reliance Electric & Cleveland, has 


No ex 


Engineering Co., 
nereased its capital stock from $180,000 to $600,000 


contemplated 


Brennan & McBride 
will erect a two-story 


ensions ire 


6719 Carnegie venue, Cleveland 
building, 50 x 120 ft., to be occupied 
tly by a machine shop for automobile repair work 
The Kilby Mfg. Co., 


ind improvements to its plant which will increase its machine 


Cleveland, is making some changes 


shop capacity 
The Manufacturers’ Brush Co., Cleveland, has purchased 
site on West 114th Street, where it contemplates erecting 
1 new plant next spring 


The J. C. Ulmer Co., Cleveland, will erect a two-story fac- 
tor t East Thirty-eighth Street and Kelly Avenue to cost 
$20,000 Plans have been prepared by the Poe Engineering 


The American Auto Trimming Co 


two-acre site 


Cleveland, has acquired 
adjoining its plant on East Seventy-second 
Street, and it is reported, plans the erection of a factory 
iddition 

The Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, Ohio, is having 
plans prepared for its new foundry and is expected to pur- 
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equipment shortly. It will probably be equipped with Fire, Sept. 13, destroyed the pumping | , 
: : . - ter t 1 } urge . \ tt tne ept 
polas, with a daily melting capacity of about 50 tons, cipal waterworks at Harrodsburg, Ky wit xce} 
signed to make large gray iron castings used in the of the boilers 
icture of the company’s line of presses, which are now The John G. Duncan Co., Knoxville, Tem —_— 
ed by outside foundries ers’ prices on two I hp. return tubular 
Smith Gas Engineering Co., Lexington, Ohio, is build- lb. working pressure, wit! : rae 
producer plants for use in connection with heat 8 hand steam pump, 4% OF eT 
, . : : . ‘ ‘ <i } 
g furnaces for the Jeffery Mfg. Co., Columbus: Timken - gh, in good cond , Sele 
Bearing Co., Canton, and the Reliance Mfg. Co., Mas- The ( ral | & Meta l e, K 
Ohio, and several units for the Ford Motor (Co.. De- rp t Ww nor : A 7 . 
ere it installed two 6-section plants several months rT i p H Al , B. K 
Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, has received an order 
24-in. Burt ventilators and bases to provide fresh air 
quarters of the army in France The company ha I exas 
0 ventilators for use at Camp Fort Benjamin Har 
Indianapolis , a 
wl W , aw = oy 
q \ | a 
. . ti mpetus Ss “S 
Cincinnati big demand for ma 
, } cr é a 
CINCINNATI, Sept ao us 
yw ce ‘ be n ' 
nquiries now being figured on hould develop Oo ¥ ; . . i. ani 
would be impossible for local machine tool builders 
; a The Mult ver TI , Pade 
ip with the demand in over a veal The major noratec ‘ ; Ww N 
ive sufficient business in hand to keep their s ae 
operation several months ahead Inquiries are fron ——— 
shipbuilders and manufacturers of int ; . W : 
gines The railroads are not buving ny ne . f :, , 
for replacement 
Niles Tool Works Co., Hamiltor Olhic gra > 
ible with its molders The foundry was tarted St. Louis 
N compelled to close the second da rhe q ¢ 
5 Se) 
simply a demand for recognition of the I , . ‘ ' bee rea : 
ry Federal injunction against the t ers ‘ H . _ i will 
St week and the case will be heard ( cinnat 
! i 5 ' ' : 5 ) 
ne mal The W ~ M i 
e makers have bought machine tools quite he = \ ita of $ 0 by Sam W 
market neluding sensi ‘line asa ¢ ‘ — , 
< including sensitive drilling mact les, etc I % a ¢ M and ot} ju i nm gu 
that much more business from thi ource ex 
. i col "€ 
ome to light within a few days 
S ba M . 
reported that the B. A. Wesche Electric Co.. Cin : 
er of small electric motors ind generators, has l S 
for a new factory that will enable to doubl , ut ©) juip a pila 
’ T 
. j about $ ’ 
Recording & Computing Machine Co., Dayton. O01 Ww 7 ‘ ’ ent ; J I I i, engines 
1 } oi ; } . . 
a as received i iargee (,overnment order < | 
itions Its present plant was built to ma The Oil 5S Ret we ; oe mga 
devtein 206 “lie wines ow p 1 with i 
reported that the Interr itional Harvester Co. will 
os : 2 , ' ' | ( Hi Hi OCCT pilr n 
pliant at Springfield, Ohio, to engage n tl I ] 
farm tractors and motor trucks Heretofore he : 7 
operated almost entirely as a foundry ; BY 
. VW Ww ‘ : 


on to the plant of the Kelly-Spri 


XU Springfield, Ohio, will soon be un 





necessary equipment 


tor Rubber Co., Springfield, Ohio, will bu 


plant. W. H. Christman is the architect "i 


eC 
ion to the plant of the Springfield Metal Cas 
Springfield, Ohio, will be 62 x 150 ft thres t 
crete and steel J. A. Poss has been aw 
ract 
rtsmouth Supply & Mfg. Co., Portsmouth. O} ' 
7 } ‘ , . v 
to a new building on Gallia Street 
Mt. Vernon Foundry & Engineering ¢ Mt. Vernor ' 
been incorporated with $100.000 pita 
J sextor ind others 
The Central South 
La sg Sept 
: : 
~ ers, delavec ccount of higl price are : 
D 
g d | local n hiner manufacturers Ice- 
I ry is unusuall ctive Dealers report big ; 
I ting engl while a dearth o i Zz nd 
é needed b he | well indust: , 1es 4 
ris ficult to obtain : 


40 ft. 3 ir nd to lift 


ndard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh and Lé« 


taken over the Ahrens & Ott Mfg. Co., Louisville, 


be known as the Ahrens & Ott Division of the 
rd Sanitary Mfg. Co It will continue to handle 
S supplies and fixtures and stean fitters and 


ninists’ supplies 


‘ 
South Lng ‘ 
r f W 
s, | 
¢ 
‘ 
té ; b W 
' . : K 1 
reg 7 
G st M 3 \ 
eD. & Pur & Sup Hu 
?s eTe 
61¢é Art Street 
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The United States Hydrogen Generator Co., Los Angeles The Markey Machinery Co., Seattle, will build an ag. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manu ditional frame machine shop, 65 x 100 ft., one and one-hai¢ 
facture generator equipment H. T. L. Hillman, W. S. Vor stories 
Bergen and Frank Sparks are the incorporators The Helser-Unden Machine Co., Portland, has con ted 

The Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., San Pee lans for one-story addition, 73 x 100 ft. 

Los Angeles, will erect a one-story tior 0x I] ft 
blacksmith and forging work 

The Wilmington Shipbuilding C« vestment Buil Cc 
ing, Li Angele I leased propert ‘ ast b ! anada 
the Wilming ection for w shipbi g plant It } TORONTO, Sept 
— oe r , —o TI Me son Steel & Wire Co. will build a plant on : 

S I ga ), 001 ! 1 B. to cost $25,000 
tor br nd con I it 3 ; . 
ere } the } Supervisor W. A. Hunter, Ltd., Galt, Ont., has been incorpo a 
ae Mis Road ; ow vitl capital stock of $40,000 by Frank Ellingham, \ 
eal i Willia . , : lees H. H er, and others, to manufacture automobiles, S, 
ric et 
Pes. ge os a oe : ; S te 7 The Canadian Coil Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., has nD 
wainenis tai, tant 121 - ; 2 : Li 4 porated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Carlos Cc 
: feet Me ‘a. ha ; a i oiet everdon, Frank Nauta, Harry E Westerdale, and others 
idiaaede 2 of Detroit, to manufacture spark and ignition coils, elec- 
al goods, etc 
ag 7 7 The Henderson Transfer & Lighterage Co., Ltd., Fort 
The Pacific Northwest W am, Ont has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
0,000 by Robert J. Henderson, John R. Smith, Frederick 
S WasH., Sept. 11 R. Morris, and others, to build ships 
( \ ge which seems imminent Veneer! & Panels, Ltd., Montreal, has been incorporated 
eV il wor shipbuilde i, hav eased lun vith a ipital stock of $500,000 by Arnold Wainwright, 
ber mil ‘ thers have de pe ing rcqulr awmill Aubrey H. Elder, D. Burley-Smith, and others. 

1 timber holdings It is believed that unless ee The Hamilton Lumber & Coal Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.. 
adjustment of the lumber e is effected, ween Se in the market for a double drum hoisting engine. 
builders will be forced to fabricate their umber to meet 
shipbuile g demands The Goldie & McCulloch Co., Ltd., Galt, is in the market 

; direct-current generator, 15 to 20 kw., 110 to 120 

Machine shops and foundries throughout the Northwest olts, from 600 to 700 r.p.m., and to include a rheostat. 
ire working 24 hr. per day to keep up with the enormous de : ; : 
nand for their products In many cases plants are booked 4. E. Ponsford, St. Thomas, Ont., has been awarded con- 

th sufficient orders to keep them running for many mont! ct for a plant at Tillsonburg, Ont., for the Maple Leaf 
‘ Harvest Tool Co., at a cost of $50,000. It will consist of five 

Allotment of contracts in New Westminster for the « uildings, 50 x 60 ft., 50 x 140 ft., 50 x 90 ft. 50 x 90 ft. 
struction of auxiliary machinery for ships for the Imperia ind 100 x 130 ft., respectively, of concrete and steel, one 
Munitions Board, B. C., vell under way, and machine story, and will be completed within three months. 
shops in this cit Vancouver and Victor re receivi oe > . ber 
their quota. Contracts totalling $60,000 have be warded . The London Art Woodwork Co London, Ont., is receiving 

shops in New Westminster! As rapidl 13 designer bids for the erection of a factory and boiler house to cost 
the Imperial Munitions Board complete the desig for 2 $15,000. Watt & Blackwell, Bank of Toronto Building, are the 
unit of tl work, they are ubmitt the Metal Trade architects 
Association. tenders are called for. and contracts let, di ibu William & J. G. Greey, Toronto, are in the market for a 
' being left in the hands of the ciation No decisior 0 or 25-hp. motor, 760 r.p.m., 25 cycle, 550 volts. 
has been made in the matter of ngines for the W. P. Near, city engineer, St. Catharines, Ont., will re- 
It considered possible that complete sets may b eive prices on motors, pumps, fittings, ete., for the Facer 
I in Vancouver by the Wallace Shi; rd, whict ns a Street sewage svstem 
new shop for tl purpo juipped with tl — ma- New Toronto, Ont., will purchase an electrical centrifugal 
hinery mp 

Veltum & Clow, Eugene, Ore., have | , The Brunner Mond Co., Amherstburg, Ont., will establish 
, rni ProN the vaive eri . »wer house at Canard River It is erecting a plant at 

t Dd t} firn nad W order 6 for u An t g at a cost of $250,000 

Af Pa sity Metal Wort \ Thomas McQueen, secretary of the Board of Control, City 

AI t : . Tore receive bids until Oct. 2 for stop valves, 
vith capital sto I 2g s, et for the main pumping station 

T Olyr Steel W Ss 

OI addit : =e 
The M« New Foundries in New England 
g (Cont ed from page 651) 
I Lut ( r, I 
e te malleable foundry last year and is getting about a 25 
: nt increase in output. Part of this is due to the 
llation of a number of molding machines. The 
y iron foundry has been rearranged and a Paxson 
n. cupola added, together with other equipment 
p ich will enable the company to double the output 
y of this department. The core department has been in- 
d to double its capacity to keep pace with the 
s wth of the malleable and gray iron foundries. 
. The Worcester Foundry Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
. v plant, 52 x 198 ft., under construction and near- 
K = winge © mpletion. The main building will be 52 x 198 ft. 
oa aa - . King 5 the company will conduct a general foundry busi- 

r é r the K Ww W re ; . ‘ ; : : 

ERE BORAT ai The 1 nion Steel ( asting Co., Boston, Mass., has ex- 
iat. temceiaiaiiai Mais aba cn Titi aa Fe Bae perienced an increase of 300 per cent in the volume of 
Smit Island near Portla a Sale Na business ana to keep pace with this has added a second 

ur additional wa for steel + ton converter and a 10-ton open-hearth furnace. The 


The Pacific Steamship Co., 


old Price shipyard at Bandon, Ore., 
f building wooden schooners 

4. J. Gyllenberg, Baker, Ore Ww 
chit shop 50 x 100 ft., with machir 
! e and general iron and steel 


San Fr 


work 


present total capacity of the plant is about 40 tons 4 
p a plant day. Another 10-ton open-hearth furnace is ordered 


and as soon as it can be installed a further increase 
i production will be made. An increase in equipment 
ler d tools fo and a considerable number of improvements will follow 


further expansion of the plant. 











